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| TO THE | 
READER. 
| Reader, "SY | 


| 


Cannot Imagine any thing, that out 
Di ſ{enting Zealots will be able ts 
objed# againſt this Enſiting Treatiſe, 

unleſs perhaps its ſame Places the Vehe- 

mence aud Severity of its Style 5 for ca- 

vil I know they muſt: and if they can 

raiſe no Tolerable Exceptions againſt the 

Reaſonableneſs of the Diſcourſe it ſelf, 

| 3t ſhall ſuffice to pick quarrels with Words 

and Phraſes. But T will aſſure thee, the 

| Author is a Perſon of ſuch a tame and 

i ſoftly humour, and ſo cold a Complexion, _3 
' that he thinks himfelf ſcerce capable of 

bot and paſſuonate Impreſſions : and there- 
fore if be has ſometimes twiſted Inve- 

' Cives with his Arguments, it proceed- 

| ed not from Temper but from Choice , 


and if there be any Tart and Upbraiding 
| Expreſſuns, they were not the Didtates of 
; Anger or Paſſron, but of the Juſt and P1- 
; ox Reſentmentsof his Mind: And I ap- 
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i The Preface 
peal to any Man, who knows upon what 
| ſober Growned:s and Principles the Reforma- 
tionof the Church of England ſtands 3 
and how that its Forms and Inſtitutions 
are not only countenanced by the beſt and 
pureſt times of Chriſtianity,but eſtabliſht by 
the Fundamental Laws of the Land: whe- 
ther he can ſo perfetly Charm and Stupifie 
Bis Paſſrons, as not to be chafed into ſome 
beat &* brickneſi? when he ſeriouſly conſt- 
ders, that this Church ſo rightly conſtitu- 
ted, and ſo duely authoriſed ſhould be ſo ſa- 
wegely worried by a Wild and Fanatique 
Rebble; that this Church ſo ſoberly m0- 
delle, fo warrantably reformed, and ſo 
bandſomly ſettled, ſhould have been ſoper- 
ly beleagnered,and be yet not out of all 
danger of being rifled, if not utterly de- 
' wolifht by Folly and Tenorance 3 that the 
preblick Peare and Settlement of a Nation 
fhould be ſo wofully diſcompoſed upon ſuch 
der and frivolous Pretenſes, and that, 
after they have been ſo often and ſo ſhame- 
fally baffled; that both Church and State 
Should be ſo lamentably embroyl'd by 
the Pride. apd Tnſolence of a few pee- 
wiſh ignorant and malepert Preachers; 
And liſHy, that theſe Braiu-ſick, People, 
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Fual Remedy, may in a little time grow to 
that Power and Confidence, as to. be able 


(tonuſe their own Language ) tO | EEO? 


> : -/ rinuation of 
ſhall not rain, 2. e. to reſtrain. the Friendly 
the Higheſt Powers of Church 39% hgh 
and State from their wonted VO" 

Influence 3 and to have Power over the 
Waters to turn them into' Blood, 2 e+ 
to turn the (till People of a State or Na- 
tion into War and Blood :/ or, to ſpeak. 
in our own plain Engliſh, to tye the Hands 
of Authority, to inſlicate the people of God 
to Rebellion , and once more invelve the 
Kingdom in Blood and Confuſion. Let the 
Reader conſider all this, as throughly and 


ſeriouſly as Thave done, and then be a Sto- 


zck if he can. 
But beſides this, let any man, that is ac- 


quainted with the Wiſdom and Sobriety of 
True Religion, tell me, how'tis poſſible not 


to be provoked to ſcorn and indignation 
against ſuch proud, ignorant, and ſuperes 
lious Hypocrites 3 who though they utterly 
defeat all the main Deſigns of Religion, 
get boaſt themſelves its only Friends and 
Patrons 5 ſignalize their Party by diſtin- 
Five Titles and Charaders of Godlineſ?, 
and brand all others, howſoever Fious and 
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Peaceable, with bad Names, and worſe $u- 
ſpicions? who I ſay, that loves and adores 
the Spirit of true Religion, can forbear 


fo be ſharp and ſevere to ſuch thick and 


fulſom abuſes ? In that there is not any ' 


thing can ſo much expoſe or traduce true 
Piety, 45 this ſort of Hypocriſie 3 becanſe 
whilſt Folly and Phantaſtry appears in the 
Vizour of Holineſi, it makes that ſeem as 
ridiculous as it ſelf. And hence the greateſt 
Friend: of true Goodneſs have always been 
the ſevereſt Satyriſts upon Falſe Goali- 
meſs and our Bleſſed Saviour ſcarce ſeemed 
more concern'd to plant and propagate 
Chriſtianity, than to explode the Phariſa- 
7k Hyporriſte, 1. e. Religions Pride and In- 
dlence. . 

T know but one ſingle Inſtance, in which 
Zeal, or a high Indignation is juſt and 
warrantable3 an1 that is when it wents 
it ſelf” againſt the Arrogance of haughty, 
peeviſh, and ſullen Religioniſts, that nnder 
higher pretences to Godlineſs ſupplant all 
Principles of Civility and good Nature > 
that ſtrip Religion of its ont{ide to make it 
a covering for Spight and Malice ; that a- 
dorn their peeviſhneſs with the Mark of 
Fiety, and ſhroud their TH Nature under 
the demmre pretences of Godly Zeal And 
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Darlings and Favonrites of Heaven, and 
with a ſcornſul pride diſdain all the Re- 
fdue of Mankind, as a Ront of worthleſs 
"and nnregenerate Reprobates. Thus the 
only hot fit of Zeal we find our Saviour 
in, was kindled by an Indignation againſt 
the Pride ar Inſolence of the Jews, when 
he whipt the Buyers and Sellers out of the 
outward Court of the Temple : For though 
they bore a blind and ſuperititions Reve- 
rence towards that part of it, that was 
peculiar to their own Worſhip, yet as for 
the outward Court, the place where the 
Gentiles and Proſeljtes worſhip't, that was 


ſounclean &- unhallowed, that they thought 


it conld not be prophaned, by being turn'd 
into aw Exchange of Uſury. Now this 
Inſolent Contempt of the Gentiles, and im- 
pudent conceit of their own holineſs, pro- 
voked the mild Spirit of our Bleſſed Saviour 
to ſuch an height of Impatience and Indig- 
nation 4s made hin with a ſeeming fury 
and tranſport of paſſion whip the Tradef- 
menthence, and overthrow the Tables. $0 
hateful is all proud, teſty, and fatFions Zeal 
to a loving and Divine Temper of mind. 
And indeed what can we imagine more 0- 
dious or miſchievous than a ſpirit of Pride, 
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Service of God? This divides Religion znto 
FaGtjons and Parties, engenders a ſullen 
and unſeciable Niceneſs towards all that 
herd not with themſelves, breeds nothing 
but raticour, malice and envy, and every 
thing that is deſtructive of the Common 
Peace and Amity of Mankind. And when 
People Separate and Rendevouz thempelues 
into diftin Sets and Parties, they always 
confine all their kind Influences totheir own 
Fatjon, and look with a ſcornful and wa- 
lignant AſpeF upon all the reſt of Man- 
kind, become Enemies and Outlaws to 
Humane Society, axd ſhatter in pieces that 


' ratnral Peace and common Love, that 
preſerves the Welfare and Tranquillity of 


Humane Nature. Their minds (like the 
fevage: Americans) are as contrated as 
#heir. Herds, and all that are not within 
the. Fold of their. Chntrch, are without the 
Sphere of their Charity:this is entirely ſwal- 
lowed up within their own combination,and 
"tis no” part of their duty to: commiſerate or 
ſupply the Warts of the Unregenerate. As 
the Poet deſtribes the Jewiſh Biegots, 
'» Non monltrare vias; eadem niſi ſacra 
colenti, 
Quelitum ad-fontem ſolos deducere 
Verpos. - ' - * 0s 


Pecuiflineſi,and Animoſity adopted into the | 
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tothe Reader. Wl 
They wonld not ſo much ar dire the way 
to any but 4 circumciſed Brother, norhbe- 
flow a Cup of cold Water upon a thirſty 
Samaritan.- The Ele@ are confined to ther 
own Party, and all beſides are the Wicked 
and Reprobate of the Earth, hated of God, 
and _ to be beloved by his People. 
And this poſſeſſes their mtinds with a"ho- 
Ly Inhumanity ;- and then, if the Saints 
ever get into Power , no Tyrant ſo cruct 
and butcherly; and they have the. ſame 
eſteem of the Wicked as of Tnſes or Ver- 
min, and uſe then accordingly : But when 
they are out of Power, they are then forced 
to ſupport therr Malice with $landers and 
Calunmies and proud Compariſons : when 
they meet and goſſip together ,. How'do 
they congratulate each other, ; that they are 
not as this or that Formaliſt ? and the 
greateſt part of their Idle Tattle is uſually 
ſpent either in Cenſuring or Pitying , or 
Slandering ſome of their. Neighbours, as 
poor carnal and unconverted Wretches. And 
when they deign to converſe with the Un- 
regenerate and Men of the World, 1. e. all 
out of their owi Kowt,, they make them keep 
their diſtance 3 and the Language of their 
' Deportment-is that of their Predeceſſors in 
the Prophet Iſaiah : ſtaad; by thy. ſelf, 
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The Preface  \ 
come not near to me 3 for I am holier 
than thou. 7 brief, whoever 3s proud 
and conceited upon the ſcore of Religion, 
naturally falls into the moSt favage inſ0- 
lence and baſeneſ; of Nature, and is utterly 
ancapable of being either good SubjeF, or 
good Neighbour. 

Now fo laſh theſe moroſe and churliſh 
Zealots with ſinart and twinging wr 
is ſo far from being a criminal. paſſion, 
that "tis a zeal of Meekneſs and Chart 
and aproſecution of the och and di 54 
duty of humanity, and proceeds only from 
an earneſt deſire to maintain the common 
Love and Amity of Mankind. And 
though good manners oblige us to treat all 
other ſorts of People with gentle and civil 
Language 3 yet when we have to do with 
the Scribes and Phariſees, we muſt point 
our Reproofs with ſharp InveFives, we 
muſt diſcover them to themſelves to humble 
them; we muſt lance their Tumonr, and 
take out the Core of their proud Fleſh before 
we can cure them; Anodynes and ſofter 
Medicines make no Impreſſions upon them, 
to treat: them ſmoothly does but feed the 
humour 5 ſoft and tender Words do but 
tempt their diſdain, and ſooth up their 
Panity; they think you flatter and ſawn 
upon 


tothe Reader. ir 
upon them, If you ſpeak, them fair, your 
Civility they will interpret Reſpe&, and 
a forced Eſteem of their Godlineſs. They 
know that you and the reſt of the World 
hate the people of God, and would uſe 
them baſely and inhumanely ; but that the 
greatneſs of their Piety gives check to your 
Malice, and, in ſpight of all your ontragi- 
ous Pafſron againſt them, extorts 4 more 
gentle uſage, if not a ſecret Love and 
Veneration. But beſide, that ſoft Reproofs 
do but cocker their preſumption, they would - 
ſuffer true Goodneſs to be run down by the 
violence of Ignorance and Zeal. And to 
think to argue rude and boyſtrous Zealots 
out of their folly meerly by the ſflrength of 
calm and ſober Reaſon, is aslikely a mat- 
ter as to endeavour by fair words to per- 
ſwade the Northern Wind into a Sou- 
thern Point. If you will ever ſilence 
them, you muſt be as vehement as they : 
nothing but Zeal can encounter Zeal. And 
he that will oppoſe the Phariſees, muſt do 
it with their Eagerneſ? ,- though not their 
Malice. Clamonr and Confidence make 
ſtronger Impreſſions npon the common peo- 
ple, than ſtrength of Reafon 5 and the Rabble 
ever runs to'that Party , that raiſes the 
biggeſt noiſe. And therefore ſeeing we 


are 
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are not ſo ill-bred, as to oppoſe Clamour to 
Clamour we muſt ſupply our want of 
Noiſe and Throat (as our Saviour did in 
his Tnvetives againſt the Phariſees) by 
Sharpneſs and Severity. And though there 
3s but little ground to hope that the keeneſt 
Reaſons ſhould be able to pierce their thick, 
and inveterate prejudices; yet however 
the ſharper Edge they have, the deeper they 
will ſtick in the minds of thoſe , whoſe 
Concern and Intereſt it is to puniſh and 
corre@ them. For Iam not ſo vain as to de- 
fin, or exped their own Convidion: as good 
attempt the Removal of” Mountains, as of 
ome mens Scruples. And IT remember 
the Italian proverb, Chi lava la Teſta 
d'al Alinoperde 1] Sapone. Ard therefore 
Z never propoſed to my ſelſ any other aine 
in this following Diſcourſe, than by repre- 
ſenting the palpable a of Fana- 
tick Tempers and Principles with the Wel- 
fare and ſecurity of Government, to awaken 
Anthority to beware of its worſt and moſt 
dangerous Enemies, and to force them to 
that Modeſty and Obedience by ſeverity 
of Laws, to which all the ſtrength o 
gt in the world can never perſwade 
FRem. 


When T firſt reſolved upor this Under- 
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tothe Reader. et 
taking, the Main Deſign. in my Thoughts, 
was to repreſent to the World the lamen- 
table Folly and Sillineſs of theſe mens 
Religion , and to ſhew what pitiful and 
incompetent Guides of their A&ions their 
own Conſciences are 5 and that to leave 
them tothe Government of their own Per- 
waſions, is only to deliver them up to be 
abuſed by all manner of Vices and Follies 
and that when they have debancht their 
minds with Pride, Tenorance, Selſ-love, 
Ambition , Peeviſhneſ;, Malice , Envy, 
Surlineſs, and. Superſtition, &c. they 
then beſtow the Authority and Sacredneſs 
of Conſcience upon their moſt violent, boi- 

erous,and ungovernable paſſions: In brief, 
thattheir Conſciences are ſeized on by ſucn 
moroſe and ſurly Principles, as make them, 
the rudeſt and moit barbarows people in 
the World: and that in compariſon of them, 
the mot inſolent of the Phariſees were 
Gentlemen, and the moit ſavage of the 
Americans Philoſophers. But inthis De- 
freer TI found my ſelf happily prevented 
by a late Learned and ingenious Diſcourſe, 
The Friendly Debate, that has wnra- 
vel 'd all their affeFed Phraſes with ſo 
much perſpicuity of Wit, diſcovered the 
Feebleneſi of their beloved Notions, with 


fo 
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ſo much Clearneſs of Reaſon, demonſtrated 
the Wildneſs of their Prafices by ſo many 
requant and undeniable Teftimronies, ex- 
poſed the palpable unwarrantableneſs of 
their 8chiſm, the ſhameful Prevarication of 
their Pretences, and utter inconſiſtency of 
their Principles with Publick Peace & Set- 
tlement; andin brief,ſo evidently convited 
the Leaders in the fattion of ſuch inexcuſa- 
ble Knavery, and their followers of ſuch 4 
dull and ſtubborn (implicitythat tis impoſſi- 
ble any thing ſhould hold ont againſt ſo much 
force of Reaſon and Demonſtration, but 
invincible Tmpudence and Obſtinacy : And 
when men inſconce themſelves in their 
own Wills, they are there Impreenable. 
Wilfulneſs is enchanted Armour , upon 
which the ſharpeſt Steel makes no Impreſ- 
fron; and they are ſecure from the Power 
of conviction, that are wnalterably re- 
olved never to be convinced. Otherwiſe 
nothing could be more apparent to any man 
(that has but a competent knowledge of the 
Nature of the things there debated ) that 
never-any Canſe in the world was more 
ſhameſully baffied and triumphed over, 
than this of $chiſmatical Non-conformity. 
And though it has gaul'd them into an 
zmplecable rage and indignation ( for that 
Pr 
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as Solomon obſerves, is the humour of ſome 
forts of mens 3 rage and be confident, when 
they are convinced) yet in ſpight of Affronts 
and Provocations, it has found them a tame 
and patient People , that can generouſly 
endure to ſee themſelves ſo ſmartly pelted 
for their Folly and Villany, and never ſo 
much as ſnarl, or attempt to faſten upon 
thoſe Weapons, that have ſo ſorely bruiſed 
them; and as for thoſe little Cattel that 
have been ſo hardy as to nibble at a Reply, 
they have only put #s in mind of the old 
Fable of the Serpent and the File, and have 


proved nothing but the ſtrength of their 


F * and weakneſs of their Teeth; and all 
rd them may wear their Fanes #0 the Roots, 

efore they make any Impreſſion upon the 
Body of the Diſcourſe. 

The main and moſt popular ObjeFion, 7 
could ever meet with againſt it, is its forns 
and method, vi1z. its being written in way 
of Dialogue; iu which way ofwriting (they 
ſay) a witty man may make any thing 
look as uncouth and ridiculous as he pleaſes. 
And this is true, in abſurd and inartificial 
Dialogues; but when they are shilfully con- 
trived (as this is) there is no way of ar- 
ging more ſmart aud convitive: For the 
Deſign of ſuch Compoſures is to ts 

| the 
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the Authors own thoughts upon occaſron of 
ſomething affirm'd or intimated by the 
Connter-party3 and therefore if his own 
Diſcourſe be rational and concluding, there 
is nothing more required to that of the 
other Party, than that his talk be agreeable 
tothe pretenſes of thoſe men he Perſonates : 
So that , if the Authors own Arguments 


and Opinions (that are the Subſtance of 


the Treatiſe) be unreproveable , tis not 


material how wiſe his Adverſaries Dif- | 
courſe is, ſo it be not falſe. Neither would | 
he require them to defend and juſtifie every | 
thing that is ſaid in the Perſon of the | 
Non-conformiſt ( for many things are col- | 
lateral, and only deſignd to ſet off his Rea» | 
ſonings with a comical humour and plea- * 
ſantneſ; ) but only to reply to the Scope * 


and Subſtance of his Book by juſtifying their 


own Notions that he has confuted, and by * 


confuting thoſe that he has aſſerted. Which © 


unleſs they ſhew themſelves able to per» 
form, they muſt acknowledge he has per- 


fealy ſhamed their Folly, and unmaskt | 


their Hypocriſte, 


But belides, this being but,a general © 


Exception, muſt by the Laws of Reaſoning 
paſs not only for a precarious but 4 fee 
Cavil, till it 3s proved by fome partic 
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hiding themſelves in a maze of Words 
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Inflances., EO neither needs,nor admits of any 
other Reply, than barely to thallenge them to 
alledg any thing of moment in their own be- 


| Balf about the | prymny matters there de- 


bated, that he has not ſufficiently repreſent- 
ed: If in any thing conſiderable he has been 
diſingenuows , let them point it out 5 but i 
they "cannot, let them not think to ſatisfie 
the World, by objeding what they conſeſs 
they cannot prove, — they do not. Tis 
true indeed, the ſpeeches of the Non-con- 
ormiit are not ſo large and copious as his 
Adverſaries, becauſe his part conſiſts mainly 
in hinting Doubts and ObjeFions , which 
muſt of neceſſity be in all forms of Arguing 
much ſhorter than their j uf and ſatisfa- 
Fory Replies 5 eſpecially when they are not 
barely anſwered, but confuted too: And 
therefore confidering the difference of the 
parts of the Dialogue, he has as clearly re- 
preſented their ſenſe as his owns and if all he 
ſays for them were compoſed into one contin« 
ed Speech, it would be no eaſie matter to dif- 
cern it from one of their own Diſcourſes. 

But the thing that really grieves them, 
is, that in this method he has ſlopt all 
their Subterfuges , as he proceeds, by pre- 
venting their ſhifting of Phraſes, and 


for 
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For, whereas 'tis their uſual Artifice to tire 
_ out the Wiſe, and amuſe the Simple, by rowl- 
ing up and down in canting and ambigu- 
ous Expreſſions, he has been at the pains to 
ferret them from Phraſe to Phraſe, and 
never left his purſuit till they were left 
quite naked and defenceleſs, and without 
one crany whereby to make an eſcape: In 
ſo much, that they can never be able to re- 
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turn any tolerable Anſwers to one part of his 


Treatiſe, that are not already prevented in a- 
other. 


But that which chiefly tempts leſs diſcern- * 


ine People to ſuſpe# ſome partiality, is, 
that the Diſcourſe of the Non-conformiit 


looks all along ſo ſimply; though for that 


they ought to conſider , that 'tis no wonder 
if Non-ſenſe runs ſo lamely, when Truth 
and Reaſon tread. ſo cloſe upon its heels; 


and the babble of a Fool never appears ſo 


fulſom, as when he diſcourſes with a Philo- 


ſopher; 'tis the ſmartneſs and perſpicuity iof 


the Reply, that makes their folly ſo tranſpa- 
rent: Remove the Conformiſt, and then the 
other talks at as wiſe a rate, as any of their 
own Writers. 
_ But T beg the Readers pardon, for having 
ſo much tired his patience with ſatisfying 
the Cavils and [mpertinences of theſe Peo- 
ple 3 
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ples when T am ſo well aſſured that they are 


uncapable either of being aſhamed or argued 
out of their Follies. *Tis one thing to Fees 
and another to Convince them. And where 
they want ſtores of Reaſon to encounter at 
Adverſary , they never want Magazines of 
Reproaches : And therefore I ſhall only ad- 
viſe that excellent Perſon , the Author of 
\ the Debate, to be careful how he lays aſide 
his Vizour: for if ever they diſcover him, 
let him look to be pelted to purpoſe with 
Slanders, and blaſting Reports : and though 
he be a Perſon of the Cleareſt and moſt un- 
potted Innocence , that is no fence againit 
the fouleſt Aſperſions 5, but if they ever find 
out the place of his Reſidence, let him aſſure 
himſelf, they will quickly find the next Dune- 
hil toit, how clean ſoever he ſweeps his own 
— Door. | 
As for my own part I am hardned enough 
to be proof against the poiſon of Aſps, the 
Stings of Vipers, and the Tongues ofe 
end reſt ſatisfyed in this, that they can never 
abuſe me more than they are pleaſed to abuſe 
themſelves; it being the moſt ſolemn ſtrain of 
their Devotion to wilifie themſelves with 
large Confeſſions of the hainouſeiF and moit 
aggravated Sins: they will freely acknow* 
ledge their offences againit all the Com- 
B 2 mand- 
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mandments , and that with the foulest and 


moſt enhancing Circumſtances they can rake 
together, and confeſs their geo Onyee- 
neſs, and Extortion, and all the Publican 
and Harlot Sins in the world : And in 
all their Conſeſſions they ſtick not to charge 
themſelves with ſuch large Catalogues of Sin, 


aud to amaſi together ſuch an heap of Impie-. 


ties, as would make up the compleateſt Chara- 
Ger of Lewaneſs and Villany. And if their 
Conſciences do really Arraign them of all 
thoſe Crimes, whereof they ſo familiarly 
endite themſelves, there are no ſuch guilty 
. and unpardonable Wretches as they. 80 that 
their Confeſſions are either true , or falſe : 
if falſe, then they fool and trifle with the 
Almighty; if true , then I could eaſily tell 


them the fitteſt place to ſay their Prayers in. | 


But however 'tis pity to abridge them the 
liberty all men have, to abuſe themſelves: 
but if they will extend this their Priviledge 
ſo far, as to attaint other mens Reputati- 
ons, T ſhall only admoniſh them as a Friend 
before: hand, that there is ſomebody in the 
world that will not fail to requite their 
flanders, and falſe aſperſions, with their own 
true Charafter. And ſo I take my leave 

them, to addreſs my ſelf to thoſe for whone 
this Diſcourſe was intended. And though I 


are 
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dare not be ſo ſawcy as to teach my Superj- 
ours, how to Govern the Kingdom, out of 
Ezekiel, or the Revelations; yet 7 will pre- 
ſame to put up this (ingle Petition, in order to 
the ſecurity of our Publick Peace and Settle- 
ment. 

That whatſoever Freedom they may 
think good to Inqulge to Religion, they 
would not ſuffer Irreligion to Gare in the 
Favour, nor permit Atheiſm to appear 
openly (as it begins to do) under the Pro- 
tection of Liberty of Conſcience. I am not 
ſo atterly unacquainted with the Experience 
of former Ages, as to be over-apt to complain 
of the degeneracy of our own : the World I 
know has ever had its Viciſſitudes, and Pe- 
riods of Vertue and Wickeaneſs: and all 
Common-wealths have advanced them- 
ſelves to their Power and Grandeur by $0- 
briety and Wiſdom, and a tender Regard of 
Religion; and from thence have declined 
again " Softmeſe and Effeminacy, by Sacrs- 
lege and Prophaneneſs, aud a proud Con- 
tempt of God and his Worſhip. - This is the 
Circle of Humane Affairs, and on theſe 
conſtant Turns depend the Periods and cer- 
tain Fates of Empires. $0 that though 
Atheiſm reigns and prevails more in the 
preſent age, than in ſome that went imme- 
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diately before it get there have been ſea» 


ſons, when it was mounted up to 4 greater 
height of Power and, Reputation , than 'tis 

t advanced to: but then thoſe have always 
been black and fatal Times, and have cer- 
tainly brought on Changes and Diſſolutions 
of States. For the Principles of Irreligion 
unjoynt' the Sinews and blow np the very 
Foundations of Government : This turns 
all ſenſe of Logalty into Folly ;, this ſets men at 
Liberty from all the effeFual Obligations to 
Obedience, and makes Rebellion as vertuons, 
when &ver it either is, or is thought as advan- 
Fageons. 

And therefore it imports Authority to 
nip this wanton humour in the Bud , and 
to cruſh it whilſt tis young and tender ; for 
as get it has ſuund but ſlender entertainment 
with wiſe and ſober Perſons, and is only 
propagated amone little and unlearned Peo- 
ple : diſcreet men that have not more Religi- 
on, have yet at leaſt more wit and manners ; 
The only Zelots in the Canſe are the young 
Nur ſlirigs, and. ſmall Infantry of the Wits, 
the wild and hair-brain'd TYonths of the 
Town. A ſort of Creatures that ſtudy nothing 
but Sloth and Idlcneſs, that deſign nothing 


but Folly and Extravagance, that aſpire to © 


no higher Accompliſhments than fine Phra- 


er 


; 
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ſes, terſe Oaths, and gay Plumes, that pre- 
tend to no other ſtock of Learning, but 4 
few ſhavings of Wit gathered out of Plays 
and Comedies; and theſe they abuſe too, and 
labour to pervert their chafte Expreſſions 
to Obſcene and Trreligious - Purpoſes and 
Johnſon and Fletcher are prophaned, as 
well as the Holy Scriptures. They meaſure 
the Wit of their Diſcourſe by its Prophane- 
neſs and Ribaldry;, and nothing ſets it off 
ſo handſomly as neat and faſhionable Oaths : 
and the only thing that makes them appear 
more Witty then other Folk, is their daring 
to be more wicked : Their Jeſts are remark- 
able for nothing but their Preſumption , 
and the picquancy of their Conceit lies in 
their Boldneſi. Men laugh not ſo much at 
the Wit, as the Sawcineſi of their Diſ* 
courſe and becauſe they dare went ſuch 
things, as a diſcreet or civil man would. 
ſcorn to ſay, though he were an Atheiſt. But 
theſe ſhallow fools are proud and ambitions to 
gain a Name and Reputation for Debauchery, 
they ſlander themſelves with falſe Impie- 
ties, and uſurp the Wickedneſs they were 
never guilty of, only to get a Renown in 
Villany. 

'Tis theſe Apes of Wit, and Fedants of 
Gentility that would make Atheiſm the 
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faſhion forſooth, and Prophaneneſs the 
Charader of a Gentleman that think it 4 
piece of Gallantry to ſcoff at Religion, droll 
upon God and make ſport with his Laws 3 
that account it an Argument of Tudement 
- and Ingenuity, to be above the Follies of 
Conſcience: and a height of Courage and 
Magnanimity , at all adventare to brave 
and defie Heaven, and out-dare the Al- 
mighty and the nobleſt part of a gentile 
Behaviour, to counterfeit an Hanehty and 
Supercilious Diſdain of Religious Sneeks 3 
and to beg all men that are reſpeFive to 
their Conſciences, for ſoft and cowardly 
Fools, that are ſcared with Phantaſtick and 
Inviſible Powers, and eaſily abuſed with 
Tricks, ad Juglings, ard Publick Tales. 
Now certainly , theſe Phantaſiick Change- 
lings muſt needs be wonderfully qualified, to 
ee of the moſt ſerious and moſt difficult 
Enquiries in the world. Are they not like- 
ly (think, you) to ſearch into the deepeſt 
Foundations of Religion, to weigh and ex- 
amine all the Arguments for the Being of 
God, and Immortality of the Soul: to en+ 
quire into -the Grounds of the Chriſtian 
Faith, and to take an account of the Truth 
and Credibility of the Scriptures ® And , 
whe they have ſo utterly emaſculated their 
Under- 
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Underſlandings with Softneſs and Luxury, 
are not they prodigiouſly able to examine 
what Agrees or Quarrels with the Dittates of 
Pure and Impartial Reaſon? Are they not 
likely to determine what is truely Great and 
Generows , that never heard of any other 
Maxims of Philoſophy , but what they have 
pick'd up at Plays, ont of the Ff Diſputes 
of Love and Honour # And are they not 
likely to give a wonderſul Account of the Re- 
cord of Ancient Times (without which they 
are utterly unableto judg of the Truth or Fal- 
ſhood of any Religion ) that were never 4c- 
quainted with any Hiſtory, unleſs perhaps 
that of the Follies, and Amonrs of the French 
Court? And yet how briskly do theſe giddy 
Touths determine theſe, and 4 thouſand 0- 


© ther Diſſicult Theories, that they never had 


Learving or Patience enough to underſtand, 
much leſs to make an exat and ſatis- 
fſying ſearch into their Truth and Evi- 
dence £ | 

Alas Jung men! you are too raſh and, 
forward, your confidence ſwells above your 
Underſtandings : 'Tis not for you to pretend 
to Atheiſm, tis too great a Priviledge for 
Boys and Novices, 'Tis ſawineſs for you to 
be Prophane, and to cenſure Religion Inpu- 
dence and ill Manners: and whatſoever Ra- 
tional 
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tional Pleas Atheiſm may admit of, tis not 


for ſuchas you to pretend toWit and Learn- 
ing enongh to underſtand them. ' And there- 
fore take heed of expoſing your Vanity and 
Weakneſs: and, if you will not be Wiſe, yet 
at leaſt be Modeſt: Be adviſed, not to ſet up 
before your time, and better to furniſh your 
Underſtandings, before you vent your wit. 
Conſtder , what a fulſome thing it is , that 


when the moſt Learned and Inquiſitive of 


the Philsſophers could never raiſe Atheiſm 
above the certainty of a Grand Perhaps : 
and therefore denied not, but only doubted, 
the Truth of Religion : For none of then 
could ever be ſo utterly forſaken of tis 
Reaſon, as to attempt to demonſtrate there 
conld be no God; but only by ſhewing how, 
to ſolve the Phanomena of Nature and 
Providence without him, that poſſibly there 
night be none : and therefore they were ne- 
ver ſo abſurd, as to affront the worſhip of the 
Deity but thought themſelves as effetually 
obliged in Prudence to the duties of Vertwe 
and Religion by the poſſtbility', as by the 
certainty of things. Now T ſay, when theſe 
menof Parts and Learning were ſo ModeSt 


and Diffident in their ſiagular perſwaſtons 3, 


what anunhandſome thing zs it for ſuch em- 
ty Fops as yon, with ſo bold and frontleſs 4 
Confi- 
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Confidence, to defie the Almighty, to deride 
the wiſdom of his Laws, to cavil at his Sacred 
Oracles, and to give the Lye to the Univerſal 


Senſe of Mankind; and all this at all adven- 


ture 
And yet, methinks, 'tis pretty to hear one 
of theſe little Muſhrome Wits, Charge Reli- 


gion with Credulity and eaſineſs of Belief, 


and talk confidently, that 'tis want of Judg- 
ment and Enquiry that betrays Fools and Tg- 
norant People to be ſcared with the tales 
and threatnings of Ambitious, Prielts : 
though it be ſo utterly impoſſable that any 
men ſhould be more chargeable with Credu- 
lity , than themſelves; and no mans Faith 
zs capable of being more 1mplicit, than their 
Unbelief'; nor can the moſt illiterate Peaſant 
take up his Countries Religion upon- more 
ſlender Grounds and Motives, than they do 
their Infidelity : their being equally Teno- 
rant forces them to be equally Credulous. For, 
not to repeat any of the forementioned parti- 
culars , with what a greedy confidence do 
they ſwallow down the Principles of the 
Malmsbury Philoſophy, without any chew- 
ing, or conſideration * How huffingly will 
they aſſert, that the Notion of an Immate- 
rial Subſtance implies a ContradiGion, for 
0 other reaſon, than becauſe it does ? That 

men 
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men have no Faculties but of Senſe and Ima- 
gination 5 that Underſtanding is ReaGijon, 
and Reaſon a Train of Phantaſmes; that 
the Will is a Corporeal Motion, that its de- 
terminations are Fatal and Mechanical, and 
neceſſitated by the Impreſſions of External 


and Irreſiſtible _— that its Liberty of 


choice is as abſurd and inſignificant Non- 
ſenſe, as around Quadrangle; that Religion 
is the belief of Tales publickly allowed: that 
Power ie Right, and juſtifies all Afions 
whatſoever, whether good or bad; that 
there is nothing juſt, or unjuſt in it ſelf”; that 
all Right and Wrong is the Reſult of Hu- 
mane Contrats; and that the Laws of Na- 
ture are nothing but Maxims and Princi- 
ples of ſelf-intereif! How boldly do they 
take up with theſe and other reſembling 
Principles of Baſeneſ3 and Irreligion, upon 
the bare Authority and proofleſs Aſſertions 
of one proud and haughty Philoſopher ? How 
much ſevere Study and Contemplation is re- 
quired to a Competent Knowledge of theſe 
things ? And yet with what a  Fif and pe- 
remptory Confidence are they determined by 


theſe men, that cannot pretend to any other 
knowledge, (and 'tis awery candid preſum- 
ption to allow them ſo much) than of he 
Laws of a They, or Poem e Tn brief, theſe 
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empty Spunges ſuck, in Opinions, for their 
Joe TAA., with their Chanched and li- 
centious Pradtices, without ever conſidering 
their Truth and Evidence for alas! they 
ever troubled their heads with ſuch Enqui= 
ries : Andtherefore, whatever they pretend, 
'tis not their Reaſons , but their Luſts and 
Vices, that cavil at the Principles » 
on and they except againſt it, not becauſe 
it contradits their underſtandings, (for that 
they never conſidered ) but their Appetites : 
tis their Sins and ſenſual Inclinations,. that 


prejudice and bar up their minds againſt it : 


and though they were convinced of its 
Truth, they would however be Infidels ſtill, 
in ſpight of all the Reaſon and Demonſtration 
in the world. Their Irreligion is an after- game 
of their Debauchery, they are forced toit in 
their own Defence. Their wickedneſs has 
made Infidelity their Intereſt, and Atheiſne 
their Refuge 5 and then they cannot, will 
n0t believe, for no other Reaſon, but only be- 
cauſe they dare not. 

But that I may not purſue their Ignorance 
too wnmercifully', IT will venture, before 
I conclude, to commend their skill: For I 
cannot but acknowledge them guilty of one 
little piece of Art and S$ophiſtry, viz. That 
being Conſciowg to themſelves, that no _ 
rable. 
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rable exceptions can be raiſed againſt the 
Principles of True Goodneſs, they affe# to 
reproach it with. forged and diſingenuous 
Aſperſions ,. and wittingly diſparage its na- 


#zve Beauty and Lovelineſs, by repreſenting | 
it in falſe and uncouth Diſguiſes. For, where- * 


Fd 


as there is nothing more noble and generous, | 
more cheerful and ſprightly, more courteous © 


and affable, more free and ingenuows, more | 


F 


ſober and rational, than the Spirit and Ge- 
ins of true Religionz theſe witty Gentle- | 


men are pleaſed to paint it out in ſad and 
melancholy ſhapes, with poor and wretched 
Features,” with ſoure and anxious Looks, as 
an enemy to all Mirth and Cicerfulveſ , 


| 


and a thing that delights in nothing but J 
Sighs, and Groans, and diſcoloured Faces « © 
They dreſs it up in all the Follies and Defor- | 


mities of Superſtition ; and then, whenthey 
have made it ridiculous, they make them- 


ſelves ſport with it : And thus by repreſent- * 


ing it as a humour unworthy the entertain- 


ment of a generows mind, that juitifies 
their coutempt- of ſo weak, a Paſſion , and 


anakes a 7s apa Apology for the gallan- 


#ry of At 


iſm and Prophaneneſi. And it- | 


deed, if Religion were as mean and abſurd, 
as theſe men would make it , and others * 


have made it, let it not only excuſe but' abet © 
theiv © 
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their praffices; let it be the mark of an 
high and gallant Spirit, to be an Atheiit ; 


| tet it be Gentility to deſpiſe, and Wit to 


droll upon Religion, let all Devotion be 


| faves the Child of Folly and Weakneſs 3 


et it be an Argument of Wiſdom, to be pro- 
phane and vicious, and let Vertue become 4 


name of the greateſt Reproach and Infamy. 


But alas ! when 'tis ſo demonſtratively eui- 
dent, that true Piety ( though it were an Im- 
poſture) is our greateſt wiſdom and perfeti- 
05 that it both adorns, and advances Hu- 
mane Nature 3 that it is ſo highly advan- 
t#agcoms to the peace and happineſs of the 
World ; that it carries in it all that is ami- 
able and lovely, all that is cheerful and 
zngenuons, all that is uſeful and profitable 3 
and that tis whatever can advance either 
our Content , or Interest , or Reputation 
When. all this is ſo amply evident ; What 
can be more unpardonably baſe and diſinge- 
mois, than for theſe men, in ſpight of all 
Remonſtrances , ſtill to upbraid it with the 
Villanies of Hypocriſie, and blaſt its Credit 
with the Abſurdities of Snperſtition, which 
is the greateit folly in the world, for no 
other reaſon , tban becauſe it debauches 
what is the greateſt Wiſdom? And oy 

ore 
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fore they would do well to underſtand a little 
better what ' Religion means, before they 
| Fake upon them to diſgrace and defame it 3 
and let them not diſcover their lamentable 
rawneſ7 and ignorance, by laughing at its 
olly and meanneſs, till they can firſt prove a 
baſe and ſelfiſh ſpirit to be more noble and 
generous , than an univerſal Love and. 
Charity; Pride and Luxury to be more | 
amiable than &weetneſs and Ingenuity 3 Re- | 
wvenge and Impatience more honourable | 
than Diſcretion and Civility Exceſs and ' 
Debauxchery more healthful than Tempe- | 
rance and Sobriety : to be enſlaved to their | 
Lnuſts and Paſſions more manly, than to | 
live by the Rules of Reaſon and Prudence | 
Malice and Injuſtice to. be more graceful and * 
becoming a gentile Behaviour, than Kind- ' 
eſs and Benignity3 and the horrors of an 
amazed Spirit to be fuller of Pleaſure and 
Felicity , than that Peace and Calmmeſs of © 
Mind that ſprings from the Reſle&ions of © 
an exaF Conſtience. Till all this, and much - 
more is made good, that 3s, till all the” 
Maxims of Folly and Wiſdom are changed, 
let them be Civil, and Modeſt, and not ſcorn © 
too confidently. And though all this could be © 
done, yet, as for their parts they will be p 
an | 
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far from ever performing it, that they will 
never be at the pains of attempting it 5 and if 
they ſhould,” "tis ( God knows ) too great 4 
work for their little underſtandings. And 
therefore T. appeal to all the wiſe and ſober 
world, Whether they that would make Religion 
ridiculous, are not infinitely ſo themſelves 2 
Whether to conſute it with Raillery and Bold 
Feſts, be not as woid of Wit .as Reaſon? 
And whether all the Folly and Madneſs in 
the World can equal this of theſe ſcoffing 
Atheiſts 2 
And thus having ſcourged their Teno- 
rance and Preſumption with ſeverity | 
enough, T ſhall ſorbear either to expoſe 
theme for their Pedantry, or to laſh theme 


for their rudeneſs and ill manners: though 


what can be more pedantick,, than to be ſo big 
with every little Conceit, as to be in labour 


to went it in every Company? And a pert 


School-boy is ſcarce more troubleſome with 
a petty Criticiſm againſt Mr. Lilly, than 
theſe truantly Touths are with any ſingu- 
lar Exception , that they have picked up 
againit the Holy. Scriptures. They cannot 
meet with -a perſon of any Reputation for 
Learning, but they mmit be pecking at hint 
with their Oljedions 3 and if ke ſlight 
their impertinent Pratings -( as all diſcreet 
meu 
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men do) then the next time they meet their | 
Dear Hearts, with what triumphant ' 
ſhrugs do they boaſt their ſucceſs againit the ' 
man in Black, and ſo langh and drink 
themſelves into Confidence and Folly ! And 
then, as for their want of manners, what 
deportment can be more courſe and clowniſh 
than to affe® to be offenſive to all diſcreet 
men, and to delight to loath and nauſeate all 
Civil Company with the filthineſs of their 


Diſcourſe? A behaviour more irkeſom to 4 | 


Gentleman of any Breeding and Civility, | 


than the Bufſoonry of Hoſtlers and Porters. | 
They can ſcarce meet with a Clerg y-man, | 
but they muſt be pelting him with Oaths, or | 
Ribaldry, or Atheiſtical Drollery ; i. e. they © 
ſtudy to annoy him with ſuch Diſcourſe, as he ' 
is obliged (though he were inwardly as great © 
a Villain as themſelves) to deteſt by his Place 
and Profeſſion : a piece of Breeding much like © 
his, that would have refuſed to entertain. 4 
Veſtal with any other Diſcourſe, than by de- 
ſeribing the Rites of Priapus, or the laſtivious 
Arts of Cleopatra. 


And ſo I leave then to the Corretion of | 
the Publick, Rods: and 'tis high time that. 
Authority check, and chaſtiſe the Wanton- | 
neſs of this Boyiſh humour. For the Infe- | 
Gon ſpreads and grows faſhionable , and” 


creeps | 
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creeps ont of Cities into Villages. To Impeach 
Religion is become the firſt exerciſe of Wit, 
in which young Gentlemett are to be Diſci- 
plineds and Atheiſm is the only knowledge - 
and accompliſhment they gain by 4 gentile 
Education 5 and they have nothing to make 
them fancy themſelves more witty and re- 
fined Feople, than illiterate Peaſants and 
Mechanicks, but a readineſs and pregnan- 
cy to rally upon Religion; and he is a raw 
Tenth, and ſwells rank of his Grandame 
and his Catechiſm, that cannot reſolve all 
the Articles of his Faith into the Cheats 
tnd Impoſinres of Prieſts. And thus they 
live here till they have ſinned, or fooled 
away all ſenſe of Honour and Conſcience 3 
and ſo return home uſeleſ;, and unſerviceable 
fo their Countrey; and if they turn Sots, 
they may prove leſs dangerous : but if not, 
they are prepared for ary deſigns of 
Miſchief and Publick Diſturbance. For at 
the ſame time they ſhake hands with Reli- 
gion, they bid aditu to Loyalty; in that 
whilſt they own no tyes of Conſcience , they 
know no honeſly but advantage 5 and In- 
fereit is the only endearment of their Duty 
fo their Prince: and therefore, when-ever 
this happens to rin counter to their Loyalty, 
tis then the ſtrongeiF and moit efſeitual ins 
E 2 dutes 
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elucement to any attempts of Treaſon, and. | 


Rebellion. And thus they may prove good 
Subjefts, as Rogues and Ont-laws are, who 
will be honeſt when tis their Intereſt > but 
when tis not, then any thing is their Duty, 
that contributes to their Security. And with 
theſe men in all Civil Wars and Diſſentions 
of State, the ſtrongeſt ſide has always the 


Juſteſt Cauſe, and if Rebels prove ſucceſs= | 


ful againſt their Lawful Prince, they gain 


their Aſſiſtance. And to theſe Principles ; 


we wut aſcribe the unhappy ſucceſs of the 
late Rebellion the. ſilly and well meaning 
Zealots were only abuſed by ſly and .crafty 
Incendiarizs for the compaſſing of their own 


ambitious ends, and by their Councils only 
was the Cauſe managed, advanced, and fi © 


niſhed; till they raiſed their own Fortunes 
upon the Rnines of the Royal Intereit, and 
eſtabliſh'd themſelves in the Royal Power 


og 


and Dignity. Andthough the men and their - 
Deſrgns are periſhed , yet their Principles. © 
thrive and propagate; and 'tis ſtrange, gt. | 


eave to obſerve, how the contempt of Religi- 


on works men into a diſlike of Monarchy ' 


and I ſcarce ever met with any zealous Com © 


mon-wealths-man , whom T could not eaſily. - 
diſcover to have more of the Atheiſt than © 


the- Politician 3- in brief ,. all men of this 
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Perſwaſion are ſo far ſrom being inclined to' 
love their Prince, that they are engaged by 
their very Principles to hate the Uſurper : 
For, take awaythe Divine Inſtitution of Go- 
vernment, and the Obligations of Conſcience 
to Obedience, and then all Government 
Oſurpation, and all ſenſe of Obedience Folly: 
and Princes have. no other Right to their 
Crowns, but what is founded upon Force and 
Violence their Empire was firſt gairfd by 
Wars, Butcheries, and Maſſacres; their Di- 
adems hang upon their $words ; and their 
Thrones ſtand deep in Humane Blood 5, and. 
all Kingdoms are nothine but Societies of 
Slaves and Tyrants; and if any Subje& car 
fſet himſelf free from his Sovereigns Oppreſſe- 
on, he is the braver man ; and when he can 
win his Crown, he deſerves to wear it. And 
there is no man that laughs at the Folly of Re- 
ligion, who is not angry at the Superſtition of 
Government. And therefore T leave it to Au- 
thority to conlider, how much it concerns then 
to reſtrain the Inſolence of this wanton Hu- 
monr 5 and to puniſh thoſe, who make it their 
buſeneſs to propagate Irreligiows Principles, as 
the worſt and moſt dangerous Enemies to the 
State. 

But my Scorn and Tndienation againſt 
the preſumptuons laviſhneſs of theſe re _ 
c3'| e 
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ed Wight ſwells this Preface to too\large aud 
tedious a length; and therefore, I ſhall on- 
ly crave leave to premiſe this one caution 
for the advantage of the enſuing Treatiſe , 
and ſo have done ;, viz. That in the manage- ' 
ment of this Debate, T have been careful to 
confine my diſcourſe to the weightieſt and 
moit material Conſiderations, and have in- 
duſtrioufly waved all matters of an infert- 
our .aud ſubordinate Importance. For to 
what purpoſe is it to examine every little 
Exception, and every gay and plauſible Ap- 
pearance; when the Enquiry is ſo clearly de- © 
terminable, by Arguments of the greateit | 
Evidence and Concernment? And therefore ' 
IT bave only repreſented the inconſiſtency of | 
Liberty of Conſcience, with the firſt and * 
Fundamental Laws of Government. In 
which if I have ſpoken Reaſon, Thave, with- 
ant any morg ada, carried the cauſe 5 if T 
have not, Tam content toloſe my labour. For 
there are no Conſiderations - of equal Evi- 
dence and Importance with thoſe that relate | 
to the Peace and Settlement of Societies : $0 
that, if thoſe T have urged prove inefſe@Fus * 
al, all others, drawn from leſs conſiderable 
Topicks, would have been impertinent; and | 
fo far jrom. ſtrengthning my diſcourſe, that * 
they would rather have abated of its demon- © 
| ſrative 
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frative Truth and Evidence: for being it 
their own natures not capable of ſuch enforcing 
and convietive Proofs, to mix them with clear- 
er and more certain Reaſonings, were only bo 
allay their ſtrength, and dilute their perſpi- 
nity. 

And for this Reaſon have 1 purpoſely omeit- 
ted the Examination of that Argument, 
that ſo ftronely poſſeſſes the warm and buſt 
brains of ſome undertaking men, VIZ. that - 
Liberty of Conſcience would be mighti- 
ly conducive to the advancement of 
Trade. For whether it be ſo, or ſo, it matters 
not, after it is proved to be apparently 
deſtructive of the Peace of Kingdoms. And 
though perhaps it might be no difficult tark t0 
prove the vanity of their Conceit, yet, after 
this performance, it would be at leait a tri- 
fling and frivolous undertaking 5 becauſe no 
man can be ſo ntterly forſaken of” all. Rea- 
ſon and Diſcretion, as tothink, of promoting 
Traffick, by any ways that are deſtrucive of 
_ or and rg of Government. And 

efore, if T have ſufficient A, that 
Liberty of Anon ſoz ane an idle 
ſpeculation after that to enquire, what ſer- 
vice it would do to the advancement 4 
Trade : becauſe 'tis already proved inconſt- 
ſtent with a greater Good, than all the ad- 
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vantages of Commerce can amount to; $0that 
granting theſe Projeding People all they can 
demand,and ſuppoſing their Deſign as ſervice- 
able to the benefits of Trade, as they pretend 
et, what can be more-ſhamefully imprudent,, 
than to put the Kingdom upon ſo great an. 
hazard for ſo ſmall an advantage £. Certain- 
ly Publick Peace and Settlement (that is the 


firit and Fundamental end of all Societies ) 
is to be valued above any advantages of 


wealth and Trading : and therefore, if Li- 
berty of Conſtience as naturally tends to the 
diſtur ance of Government, as it can to the 


advancement of' Trade ( if any thing may: 


be' ſuppoſed to contribute to the Wealth of a 


Nation that tends to the diſſolution of its 


Peace). ſo vat a miſchieſ muſt infinitely out< 
weigh this, and a thouſand other leſſer ndvanta- 
ges: For there is nothing in the world of value 


enough to balance againſt Peace, but Peace it. 


ſelf 


And therefore T confeſs I cannot but ſmile. 
when TI obſerve how ſome , that would be 
thonght wonderfully grave and ſolemn Stateſ- 


men, labour with mighty Projeds of ſetting 
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up this and that ManufaGFure, in their ſeve- © 


ral reſpedive Towns and Corporations5 and, 
how eagerly they purſue theſe petty. Attempts: 
beyond the great Afﬀairs. of a. more Publick; 


and 
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and Univerſal Concernment 5 and how wiſe- 
ly they negle# the Settlement of 4 whole Na- 
tion, for the benefit of a Village or Bur- 
rough. If indeed the Affairs of the =_ 
dom were in a fix'd and eſtabliſhd condi+- 
tion , theſe Attempts might then have been 
ſeaſonable;, and the enriching of particular 
places would be an Acceſſion to the Wealth 
aud Power of the wholeKingdom. But whilſt 
we are diſtratted among our ſelves, with ſuch 
a ſtrange variety of Jealouſies and Animo- 
ties 3 whilſt' the Publick, Peace and Settle- 
ment is ſo unluckily defeated by Quarrels and 
Mutinies of Religion 5, and whilſt the _ 
ences of men are ated by ſuch peeviſh and un- 
governable Principles; to ere and encourage 
Trading Combinations,is only to build ſo many 
neſts of Faition and Sedition, and to enable 
theſe giddy and humourſom People to create 
publick Diſturbances. For *tis notorious, that 
there is not any ſort of People ſo inclinable to $e- 


> ditions Pradtices as the Ti rading part of a Na» 


tion; and their Pride and Arrogance natural- 
ly increaſes with the improvement of their 

ſtock, And, if we refleF upon our late miſerable 
Diſtrations,'tis ealie to obſerve, how the Quar- 

rel was chiefly hatch'd inthe Shops of Tradeſ* 

men, and cheriſh'd by the: Zeal of Prentice- 

boys, and City-goſſips. And bence it is, that the 

Fanatick Party appears ſo vaſily numerous and 
con- 
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and Villages thew account is inconfiderable , 


and ariſes not (to ſpeak within compaſs) above + 
the proportion of one to twenty 3 and partly be- | 
cauſe in thoſe places where theſe Vermine natu- © 
rally breed and ſwarm, they are always moit | 
talkative, and clamorous, and full of Buzze: * 
and therefore, though their wy be mmch the | 


leaſt,and the meaneft Intereſt; yet whilſt their 
rumber is conjeFured by their noiſe, they make 
4 greater Appearance,than twice as 


and peaceable men. Riots and Tunmlts are 


much more remarkable, than Societies of quiet © 


andcompoſed Peoplezand arout of unlucky Boys 
and Girls raiſe a greater noiſe (eſpecially when 
they wrangle among themſelves) than all the 
Pariſh beſide. But whether they are more or 
leſs conſiderable, *tis a very odd and prepoſtes 
rows piece of Policy, todeſign the inriching of 
this fart of People, whilit their heads are dis 
ftemper'd with Religious Lunacies : for it on 
ly puts meapons into the hands of Madmen, 
wherem#th they may aſſault their Governonrs 


Their Fundamental Principles incline thenrto © 


conſiderable, above and beyond their real mm- 
ber, partly becauſe theſe bold and giddy People | 
live in greater Societies of men, and ſo are | 
aore obſervable; whereas in Country Towns | 
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perverſe and reftleſi Diſpaſitians, that never | 
are, nor will be, ſatisfied withany eſtabliſh'd” 


frame of things : And if. the Affairs of Reli+ 


gron 
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gin are uot exactly model 'd totheir own nice 
aud peremptory Conceptions, that is ground 
enough to gvertury the preſent Settlement, and 
to new model the Church by a more thorow Re- 
formation. Now whilſi men are under the 
power of this proud and peeviſh humour,wealth 
does but ouly pamper and encourage their Pre- 
ſumption, and tempt then to a greater boldneſs 
and inſolence againit Authority. And if their 
Seditious Preachers do but blow. the Trumpet 
to Rjereatien (1. e. to have every thing ab 
ter dithey diſlike) how eaſily may they fire theſe 
heady people into tumnlts and ontrages* How 
eagerly will they flow intotheir Party in ſpight 
of all the Power and Oppoſition of their Gover- 
nours * And how prodigally will they empty 
their Bags, and bring in even their Bodkans 
and Thimbles, and Spoons to carry on. the 
Cauſe ? He is avery [illy man, andunderſtands 
nothing of the Follies, Paſſions, and Inclin«* 
tions of Humane Nature, who ſecs not that 
there is no Creature ſo ungovernable, as a 
Wealthy Fanatick. 

And therefore let not men flatter them- 
ſelves with idle hopes of Settlement, any 
other way , than by ſuppreſſing all theſe 
aifſentions, and reducing the minds of men 
to an Agreement and Unity. in Religious 
Worſhip. For it is jus as impoſſuble to keep 
aifſerent FaJions of Religion quietand 94 

able, 
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able, as it is to make the common people wiſe 


men and Philoſophers. If indeed we could ſup- | 
poſe them ſober and diſcreet, it were then no | 
great danger to leave them to their Liberty 5 © 
but upon the ſame ſuppoſition we may as well © 
let them looſe from all the Laws of Govern- 

ment and Policy : becauſe if every private * 


man had wit & honeſty enough to govern him- 
elf and his own Ations, there would be no 
weed of Publick Laws and Governours. And | 
get upon this impoſſible Preſumption ſtand all | 
the Pretenſes for Liberty of Conſcience, - That, |} 
x men werepermitted 1t, they would uſe it 
wiſely and peaceably ;. than which 'tis hard 
#o ſuppoſe a greater Impoſſubility. For the Con- 
Trence of the multitude is the ſame thing with | 
their Wiſdom and Diſcretion : and therefore, ' 
tis as natural for theſe to fall into the ſnare of © 
an abuſed and vicious Conſcience, as tis tobe © 
raſh &* fooliſh: For an erreneows Conſcience is © 
but one ſort of Folly, that relates to the Jude” ? 
went of their moral AFions5 in which they © 
are as ignorant, and as likely to miſtake as in © 
any other Affairs of Humane Life. There is no * 
Obſervation in the world eſtabliſh'd upon: a- 
more certain and univerſal Experience, 'than © 
that the generality of mankind are not ſo ob* © 
noxious to any ſort of Follies and Vices, asto 
wild and unreaſonable: conceits of Religion? © 
and that, when their heads are-poſſeſsd with 
them, 
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them, there are no principles ſo pregnant with 
miſchief and diſturbance as they. And if Prin- 
ces would but con(ider, how liable mankind are 
to abuſe themſelves with ſerious and conſtien- 

tiows Villanies, they would quickly ſee it tobe 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Peace-and Happineſs. 
of their Kingdoms, that there be ſet up 4 more 


ſevere Government over mens Conſciences and 


Religious perſwaſions , than over their Vices 
and Immoralities. For, of all Villains the well 
meaning Zealot is the mot dangerous : Such 
men have no checks of Conſcience, nor fears of 
miſcarriage to damp their Induſtry, . but their 
Godlineſs makes them bold and furious 5 and, 
however their Attempts ſucceed, they are ſure 
of the Rewards of Saints and Martyrs. And 
what ſo glorious as to loſe their lives in the 
Cauſe of God ? Theſe men are ever prepared 


for any miſchief, ifthey have but a few aFive 


and crafty Knaves to manage and ſet then on : 
(and there is never want of ſuch in any Com- 
mon-wealth.) And there needs no other motive 
to engage their Zeal in any Seditious Attempt, 
than to inſtil into their minds the Neceſſity of 
athorow Reformation; and then you may car- 
ry them: whereſoever you pleaſe, and they will 
never boggle at any Miſchief, Out-rage, or Re= 
bellion to advance the Cauſe. And therefore, 
#t concerns the Civil Magiſtrate to beware of 
thzs ſort of People above all others, as a par- 
' 4 ty, 
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ty, that is always ready formed for any Pablick, | 
Diſtarbance. One wouldthink , the world were 
z0t now to be taught, that there is nothitig ſd 
difficult to be managed as Godly Zeal, or to be 
appeaſed as Religions Diſſentions : People ever 
4, and ever will purſue ſuch Quarrels with 
their ntmoſt rage and furys and therefore let | 
#4 be"content to govern the world as it ever | 
has been, and ever mit begovern'd; and not | 
be ſo fond as to tronble our heads with contri- 
ving ways of Settling a Nation, whilſt "tis un- | 
ſettled by Religion. Agreentent in this is the 
fs if not the only foundation of Peace : and 
therefore, let that J, firit eſtabliſhed pou 
firm and. laſting Principles; ( which it eafily © 
may by ſevere Laws faithfully executed, hat | 
otherwiſe never can.) But till it is done, "tis © 
juſt as wiſe and ſafe fora Prince to enrich hit © 
SnbjeFs with Trade and Commerce, as tis to 
load weak, and unfiniſhed Foundations with | 
great and weighty SmperfirnFures. To con- © 
clude, all Arenments are to be confidered in 
their proper place, ard order : and tis but all © 
unckilful, and inartificial way of diſconrſing,to 
argie from rf 7 weighty and conſtderable mat- 
ters againſt ft and Fundamental reaſons | 
of things jor x x of this prepoſterous Me-* 7 
thod are thoſe mer ontlty, whotalh of the In" © 
tereſts of Trade irr oppoſition to the mnereftoof| 
Ls: And therefore for a fuller An® 
ſwer © 
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ſwer tothis, and all other the like pretenſes, 7 
ſhall now refer the Reader to my Book; where 
1 think, T have proved enough to ſatisfie any 
man of an ordinary underſtanding, That In- 
dulgence and Toleration is the moſt abſolute 
ſort of Anarchy, and that Princes may with 
leſs hazard give Liberty to mens Vites and 
Debancheries, than to their Conſtiences. As for 
my Method, tis plain and familiar, and ſutted 
to every man's Capacity 3 I have reduced the 
ſtate of the Controverſie to a few eaſte and ob- 
VIOWS Propoſitions 5 under theſe Thave couch'd 
all the particular matters concern” d in aur pre- 


ſent Debates, and by Analog y to their Reaſon- 


ableneſs have cleared off all Difficulties and 
Obje@ions 5 and bave been careſul all along 
to prove the abſolute Neceſſity of what 71 aſſert 
from the moſt important ends and deſigns of 
Government, compared with the Natural Paſ- 
ſons and Inclinations of Mankind. And 


ſpecial regard both to the Natare of Govern- 
ment, and tothe Nature of Man, may amuſe 
himſelf with the fine Dreams and Hypotheſes 

of a warm brain, but ſhall be certain to miſs 

the neceſſary Rules of Life, and the moſt nſe- 

ful meaſures of praFicable Policy; that are 
ſuited only to the Hamorrs and Paſſions of 
men,and deſigned only to prevent their'Follies, 

and bridle their Enormities. And therefore the 

main- 
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"main Notion T have purſued has been to make 
ont, how dangerous a thing Liberty of Conſti- 
ence ts, conſidering the Tempers, and Tenden- 
cies of Humane Nature,” to the moſt neceſſary 


ends and deſigns of Government: A vein of 


which mm T have been careful to run 
through all parts and Branches of myDiſcourſe, 
#t being vaſily the moſt con/1derable, if not the 
only thing to be attended to in this Fnquiry. 
And as T have kept cloſe to my main Dueſtion, 
fo have Tcautionſly avoided all other collateral 
and unneceſſary Diſputes 3 and have not con- 
fined my ſelfto any Hypotheſis, nor determined 
any Controverſie, in which it was not immedi» 
ately concern'd ; but have expreſſed my Reaſo- 
mines in ſogeneral terms, as that they might be 


'equally forcible upon the minds of all men, of 


 howſoever different Perſwaſtons in all other 
Matters. 
\ And now Thave no other Favour, or Civili- 


ty, to requeſt of the Reader, than that he would | 


ſuſpend his Judgment, till he have ſeriouſly 
pernſed, and weighed all parts of the following 
Treatiſe : But, if he ſhall paſs Sentence upon any 
part, before he has conſidered the whole, he 
will in all probability put himſelf to the pains 
of raiſing thoſe ObjeFions, Thave already an- 
ſwered to his hand ; and perhaps the next thing 
he condemms may be his own Raſhneſs. 
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e4 more General Account 
of the N eceſsity of an | 
Ecclefuaſtical Power, of 
Sovereignty over Conſct- 
ence in matters of Re- 
lgion, 


The Contents. 


I" He Competition between the Power 
of Princes, and the Conſciences of 
Subjefts, repreſented. The miſchiefs that * 
unavoidably follow upon the Exemption | 
of Conſcience from the TJuriſdidion of 
the Supreme Power. The abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of its being . ſubje& in affairs of 
Religion to the Governours of the Com- 
mon-wealth. This proved at large, be- 
cauſe Religion has he ſtrongeſt influence 
upon the Peace of Kingdoms, and the 
SF - Intereſts 


(2) 
Intereſts of Government. Religion is 
ſo far from being exempted from the 
Reſtraints of Laws and Penalties, that 
nothing more requires them. *Tis more 
eaſie to govern mens Vices than their 
Conſciences, becauſe all men are bold 
and confident in their Perſwaſions. The 
remiſs Government of Conſcience has 
ever been the - moſt fatal miſtarriage 


in all Common-wealths. Tmpunity of 


Offenders againſt Eccleſiaſtical Laws, 
the worſt ſort of Toleration. The Miſ- 
chiefs that enſue upon the permitting 


men the Liberty of their Conſcience aye. 


endleſs. Fanaticiſm a boundleſs Folly; 


Affairs of Religion as they muſt be ſub-\ 


jed to the Supreme Civil Power, ſo to 
none other. ' The Civil and Eccleſtaſti- 
cal Juriſdictions ww the ſame Ne- 
ceſſity of Nature, and are founded upon 
the ſame Reaſon of things. A brief ac- 
count of the Original of Civil Power. 
The Original of Eccleſſaſtical Power the 
ſame. In the firſt Ages of the World, 
the Kingly Power and Prieſily Fundtion 
were always weſted in the ſame per- 

ſons, and why. When they were ſepa- 
. rated in the Jewiſh State, the Supre- 
 macy was ainexed to the Civil Power. 
4nd 
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And ſo continued until, and afjer our 
Saviours Birth. No need of his giving 
Princes any new Commiſſzon to exerciſe 
that power, that was antecedently veſted 
in them by ſo unqueſtionable a Right. 
And therefore the $cripture rather ſup- 
poſes than aſſerts it. The argument 
againſt penal Laws in Religion from the 
pradGice of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
anſwered and confated. The Eccle/1aſti- 
cal Jurifdiffion of Princes not derived 
from any grant of our S$avionrs, bitt 


from the natural and antecedent Rights 


of all Sovereign Power. Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles conld not uſe any coercive Ju- 
riſdidion, becauſe they ated in the 
capacity of SubjeFs. Their threatnings 
of Eternity carry in them as much cong- 
pulſion upon Conſcience, as ſecular pu- 
niſhments. The power of the Church 
purely ſpiritual. Tn the firit Ages of the 
Chriſtian Church God ſupplied #ts want 
of Civil JuriſdiFion by immediate and 
miraculous Inflitions from Heaven. 
Diſeaſes of the Body the uſual conſe- 
quences of Excommunication. And this 
had the ſame effeF as temporal Puniſn- 
ments. All this largely proved out of 
the writings of $t. Paul. when the 

D. 2 Emperors 
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Emperors became: Chriſtian, the Eccle- 
haſtical Jariſdidion was reannext to the 
Crvil Power. And ſo continued till the 

\ Uſurpation of the Biſhops . of Rome. 
How (ince the Reformation the Eccle- 
baitical Power of Princes has been in- 
vaded - by ſome pragmatical Divines. 
Their Confidence has ſcared Princes out 
of their Natural Rights. Of the clauſe 
of Exception annexedito the Jejunium 
Cecilianum. How the. Puritans uſed 
it to countenance all their unruly and 
ſeditions Practices. A Conclion drawn 
from all the Premiſſes for the abſolute 
Neceſſaty of the Eccleſiaſtical Power of 


Princes. 


$ I. Otwithſtanding that Con- 
ſcience 1s the beſt, if not 


the only ſecurity of Go- 
vernment , yet has Go- ' 
vernment never been controul'd or di- © 
ſturb'd ſo much by any thing as Con- | 
ſcience. This has ever rival'd Princes | 
in their Supremacy, and pretends to as 
uncontroulable an Authority over all 
the Actions and Aﬀairs of humane life, 
as the moſt . abſolute and unlimited 
Power durſt ever challenge. © Are Go- | 
VErnours 
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yernours Gods Vicegerents 2 ſo is this. 
Have they a power of deciding all Con- 
troverlies? ſo has this. Can they pre- 
{ſcribe Rules of Virtue and Goodneſs 
to their Subjeds?. ſo may this.” Can 
they puniſh all their Criminal Actions ? 
ſo can this. ' And are they ſubject and 
accountable to God alone? 1o 1s this, 
that owns no ſuperiour but the Lord 'of 
Conſciences. And of the two Conſci- 
ence ſeems to be the greater Sovereign, 
and to govern the larger Empire. - For 
whereas the Power | of Princes 1s re- 
ſtrain'd to the outward ations of men, 
this extends its Dominion to "their in- 
ward thoughts: Its throne is ſeated in 
their minds, and it exerciſes all that Au- 
thority over their ſecret and hidden ſen- 
timents, that Princes claim over their 
publick and viſible prattices. And up- 
on this account 1s 1t ſet up upon all oc- 
calions to grapple with the Scepters 
and Swords of Princes, and counter- 
mand any Laws, they think good to 
preſcribe; and whenever Subjects have 
a mind to controul or diſobey their De- 
crees, this is immediately preſt and 
engaged to their Party , and does not 
only dictate, but vouches all their Re- 
D 3 monſtrances, 
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monſtrances. Do Subjeds rebel againſt 
their Sovereign? 'tis Conſcience that 
takes up Arms. Do they murder Kings? 
'tis under the conduc of Conſcience. 
Do they ſeparate from the Communion 
of the Church? 'tis Conſcience that 
is the Schiſmatick. - Do theytye them- 
ſelves by one Oath to contradid& and 
evacuate. another ? 'tis Conl{cience that 
impoſes it. Every thing any man has a | 
mind to, is his Conſcience; and Mur- | 
ther, Treaſon, and Rebellion plead its 
Authority, The Annals and Hiſtories of 
all times and places are too ſad a Wit- 
neſs, that this great and ſacred thing has 
ever been abuſed, either through the 
Folly of ſome, or Hypocritie of others, 
to patronize the moſt deſperate Mil- 
chiefs, and Villames, that were ever 


ated. 


$ 2. Here then we ſee is a Compes, | 
tition between the Prerogative of the 
Prince, andthat of Conſcience,z. e.every | 
private mans own judgment and perſwa- | 
ſion of. things: The: judgment of the 
Magiſtrate inclines him to Command, 
that of the Subject to Diſobey 3 and the 
DiRates of his Conſcience countermand 
the | 


CF 


the Decrees of his Prince. Now 1s there 


not likely to be untoward doings, when. 


two Supreme Powers thus clalh and con- 
tradi each other? For what power 
would be left to Princes,if every private 
mans per{waſion (for that 1s his Conſci- 
ence) may give check to their Com- 
mands? Moſt mens minds or Confci- 


ences are weak, ſilly, and ignorant things, 


ated by fond and abſurd principles, and 
impoſed upon by their vices and their 
paſſioris 3 ſo that were they entirely left 
to their own conduct, in what miſchiefs 
and confuſions muſt they involve all So- 
cieties? Let Authority command what 


It pleaſe, they would do what they liſt-- 


And what is this but a ſtate of perfect 
Anarchy, in which every man does what 
is good 1n his own eyes? And therefore 
whilſt men contend for the Sovereign 
Empire of their Conſciences, and inveſt 
it with the Royal ſupremacy, by making 
it ſubje& and accountable to none but 
God alone, they do in effe& but ufurp 
their Prince's Crown, defie his Autho- 
rity, and acknowledge no Governour 
but themſelves. For ſeeing that Con- 


ſcience isnothing but the judgment and 


opinion of their own Actions, if thisbe 
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exempt from the Commands of Gover- . 
nours, andif men not only may, but al- 
ways ought to comply with their own 


: Dictates, when they oppoſe their De- 


crees, 'tis eaſe to determine whether 
themſelves or their Governors be veſted 
with the Supreme Authority. In briet, 
every lingle perſon is ſubje& to two Su- 
preme Powers, the Laws of his Prince, 
and the Dictates of his Conſcience, 7. e. 
to his own and his Princes Opinion : and 
therefore if the Supreme Power of the 
Prince muſt give place to that of his Con- 
ſcience, it ceaſes upon that ſcore to be 
Supreme 3 | becauſe there is a Superior 
Authority that can countermand all its 
Laws and Conſtitutions. What then isto 
be done in this caſe 2 Who ſhall arbitrate 
between theſe two mighty rival Pow- 
ers, and ſo juſtly aflign the true bounds 
of their reſpective Dominions; that 
Princes may never intrench upon the 
rights of Conſcience, nor Conſcience 
lay waſte the rights of Princes, but both 
may act within their proper ſpheres with-- 
out invading each others Territories ? 
For whenever their Powers happen to 
interfere,the quarrel quickly proceedsto 
all the miſchiefs and confultons of War. 

For 
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For there 1snot any thing ſo tender, or 
ſo unruly as Conſcience : it Authority . 
curb it too ſeverely, it grows wild and. 
furious, and impatient of all reſtraints 
if it permit it an unbridled liberty, 4t 
ſoon runs it ſelf into all the miſchiets and 
enormities in the world. And therefore 
it muſt be managed with equal tender- 
neſs and ſeverity : and as 1t muſt be guid- 
ed by wiſe and ſober Laws;elfe it grows 
giddy and exorbitant; ſo mult it not be 
provoked to refiſtance by Tyranny and. 
Oppreſlion : for if it once put the Sword 
into Subjects hands, it proves of all Re- 
bels the moſt fatal and implacable, and 
1s the beſt Commander of a Rebellious 
Army in the world. We ſee then that 
*tis a matter of equal difficulty and im- 
portance to avoid all the miſchiefs and 
calamities that naturally follow vpon the 
Contentions of theſe two Supreme Pow- 
ers. 'T1s difficult to bring them to terms 
of Accommodation, becauſe neither of 
them will own any Superiour that may 
umpire their Controverlie ; and yet that 
this ſhould be done. is abſolntely neceſ(- 
ſary to the Peace, Settlement, and Tran- 
quillity of all Common-wealths. 


$ 3-And 
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2. And therefore 'tis the defign of 

this Diſcourſe by a fair and 1mpartial 
Debate to compoſe all their Differences, 
adjuſt all their quarrels and contentions, 
and ſettle things upon their true and 
proper foundations. Which I think 
may be effectually enough perform'd by 
theſe two confiderations. 
- I. By proving it to be abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary to the Peace and Government of 
the World, that the Supreme Magiſtrate 
of every Common-wealth ſhould - be 
veſted with a Power to govern and con- 
duct the Conſciences of Subjetts-in Af- 
fairs of Religion. 

2. By ſhewing this to be ſo certain 
and undoubted a truth, that it 1s and 
muſt be acknowledged by its fierceſtAd- 
verſaries; and that thoſe who would de- 
prive the ſupreme Civil Power of its Au- 
thority in reference to the Conduct of 
the worſhip of God, are forced to al- 
low 1t in other more material parts of 
Religion 3 though they are both liable to 
the ſame inconveniences and objections. 
And this will oblige me to ſtate the true 
extent of the Magiſtrates power over 


Conſcience in reference to Divine Wor- 
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ſhip, by ſhewing it to be the very ſame 
with his Power over Conſcience in mat- 
ters of Morality, and all other Afﬀairs of 
Religion. Under one of which two 
Conliderations I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſtate the molt material Queſtions, and 
to anſwer the moſt conſiderable Obje- 
Ctions, that occur in this Controverſie. 
And I do not queſtion but things may be 
made out with that demonſtrative evt- 
dence, and ſettled upon ſuch ſafe and 
moderate principles, as may abundantly 
ſatishe every mans Conſcience, how nice 
and curious ſfoever, pfovided it be not 
debauch'd with vice,and wicked princt- 
ples3.bat if it be, then 'tis eafte to make 
it appear both the Magiſtrates Duty and 
Intereſt to puniſh ſuch vicious and dif- 
eaſed Conſcience as much as all other 
immorality. 


$ 4. Firſt then *tis abſolutely necefſa- 
ry to the Peace and Tranquillity of the 
Commonwealth, which, thoughit be the 
prime and moſt important end of Go- 
vernment, can never be ſufficiently ſe- 
cured, unleſs Religion be ſubject to the 
Authority of the Supreme Power,in that 
it has the ſtrongeſt influence upon hu- 
mane 
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mane Affairs ; and thereforeif the Sove- 


reign Power cannot order and manage it, 


It would be but a very incompetent In- 
ſtrument of publick happineſs, would 
want the better half of it ſelf, and be ut- 
terly weak and ineffectual for the ends of 
Government. For 'tis certain, nothing 


more governs the minds of men than the | 


apprehenſions of Religion : this leadsor 
drives them any way. And as true Piety 
ſecures the publick weal by taming and 


civilizing the paſſions of men, and in-. 


uring them to a mild, gentle and gover- 
nabte ſpirit : So ſiperſiition and wrong 
notions of God and his Worſhip, arethe 
moſt powerful engines to overturn its 
ſettlement. And therefore unleſs Princes 
have Power to bind their Subjects to that 
Religion that they apprehend moſt ad- 
vantageous to publick Peace and Tran- 


quillity, apd reſtrain thoſe Religious | 


miſtakes that tend to its ſubverſion; 
they are no better than Statues and 


Images of Authority, and want that>| 


art of their Power that is moſt neceſſary 
to aTight diſcharge of theirGovernment. 
For what if the minds of men happen 
to be tainted with ſuch furious and boy- 
| ſterous Coneeptions of Religion, as in- - 
cline 
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cline them to ſtubborneſs and Sedition, 
and make them unmanageable to the 
Laws of Government ; ſhall not a Prince 
be allowed to give check to ſuchunruly 
and dangerous -Perſwaſions? If he may, 
then 'tis clear that he is endued with a 
power to condu& Religion, and that 
muſt be ſubje& to his Dominion, as well 
as all other Afﬀairs of State. But 1f he 
may not,then is he obliged in ſome caſes 
tamely to permit his Subjects to ruine 


- andoverturn the Common-wealth. For 


if their wild and capricious humours are 
not ſeverely bridled by the {tricte{t Laws 
andPenalties, they ſoon grow head(ſtrong 
and unruly, become always troubleſome, 
and often fatal to Princes. The minds of 
the multitude are of a fierce and eager 
temper, apt to be driven without bounds 
and meaſures, whitherſoever their Per- 
ſwaſtons hurry them:and when they have 
overheated their unſettled heads with 
religious rage and fury, they grow wild, 
talkative and ungovernable; and in their 
mad and raving fits of zeal break all the 
reſtraints of Government,and forget all 
the laws of order and ſobriety. Religion 
fanftifies all their paſſions: anger, ma- 
lice, and bitterneſs are holy fervors . 
the 
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the Cauſe of God. This cancels and di- 
ſpenſes with all the obligations of ſobri- 
ety : And what has prudence to do with 
Religion? this 1s too hot and eager to 
betyed upto its flat and dull formalities. 
Zeal for the Glory of God will both 
excuſe and juſtifie any Enormity. There 
can beno Faction or Rebellion in carry- | 
ing on the Intereſts of the Godly Party, 
and the great work of a thorough Refor- 
mation muſt not be truſted to the care 
of carnal and lukewarm Politicians. 
And by theſe and the like pretences do 
they ealily deſtroy the reverence of all 
things Sacred and Civil, to propagate 
any wild Propoſitions; are arm'd with 
Religion,and led on by the Spirit of God 
todiſturbthe Publick Peace, kill Kings, 
and overthrow Kingdoms, And this has 
ever beenthe bane and reproach of Re- 
ligion inall times and places : and there * 
1s ſcarce a Nation 1n the world that has 
not felt the miſeries and confufions of an | 
Holy War: andthe Annals of all Ages 
are fall of ſad Stories tothis purpoſe. 


$ 5- And therefore to exempt Relt- 
gion and the Conſctences of men from 
the Authority of the Supreme Fayen is 
ut | 
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but to expoſe the peace of Kingdoms to 
every wild and Fanatick Pretender,who 
may,when ever he pleaſes, under preten- 


ces of Reformation thwart and unſettle 


Government without controul z ſeeing 
no one'can have any power to reſtrain 
the perſwaſions of his Conſcience. And 
Religion will be ſo far from being at li- 
berty from the Authority of the Civil 
Power, that nothing inthe world will be 
found to require more of its care and ' 
Influence, becauſe there 1s not any other 
Vice to which the vulgar ſort of men 
are more prone, than to Superſtition or 
debauched conceptions concerning God 
and his Worſhip, nor any that more 
inclines them to an unruly and ſeditious 
temper. It inflames their crazy heads 


 witha Furious and Settarian Zeal, and 


adopts their rankeſt and moſt untoward 
paſtions intothe Duties of Religion. And 
when paſſion becomes Holy, thenit can 
never be exorbitant; but the more fu- 
rious and ungovernable it is, ſo muchthe 
more vehement is their zeal for the Glo- 
ry of God; and they that are moſt pee- 
vith and refractory,are upon that account - 


| the moſt godly. And then all paſlion 


and ſtubbornneſs in Religious Quarrels 
| myſt 
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muſt be chriſtned Zeal, all Zeal muſt be 
ſacred, and nothing that 1s ſacred can be 
exceſhive. And now when men aCt furi- 
ouſly upon theſe miſtakes (as all that are 
poſlefled with them muſt) what can the 
flue be but eternal Miſeries and Confu- - 
fions ? Every Opinion muſt make a Sect, 
and every Secta Fadton, and every Fa- 
(on, when it 1s able, a War, and every 
War 1s the Cauſe of God, and the Cauſe 
of God can never be proſecuted with too 
much violence. And then all ſobriety 1s 
lukewarmnels, to be obedient to Go- 
yernment carnal Complyance,and not to 
proceed toRebellion for carrying on the 
great work of a thorough Reformati- 
en, 15 to want Zeal for the Glory of God. 
And thus are their Vices ſanctified b 
their Conſciences, malice, folly,and mad- 
neſs are ever the prevailing ingredients 
of their ſuperſtitious Zeal, and Religt- | 
on only obliges them tobe more ſturdy 
and impudent againſt the Laws of Go- 
verament 3 and they are now _ encous 
raged to cheriſh thoſe paſſions in ſpight 
of Authority, from which the ſeverity 
| of Laws, might effectually have re- 
ſtrain'd them, were it not ſor the croſs 
obligations of an untoward Conſcience. 
$ 6. And 
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$ 6. And for this reaſon is it, that 
'tis found ſo nice and difficult a thing 
to govern men in their perſwaſions a- 
bout Religion, beyond all the other af- 
fairs and tranſactions of humane life 
becauſe erroneous Conſciences are bold 
and confident engngh to outface Autho- 
rity : whereas perſohs of debauch'd.and 
ſcandalous lives, being condemn'd by 
their own Conſciences as well as the 
ublick Laws, can have nothing to 
have them up againſt the will of their 
Superiors, and reſtraints of Govern- 
ment. But when mens minds are poſleſt 
with ſuch unhappy Principles of Religt- 
on as are more deſtruttive of the Peace 
and Order of civil Society than open 
tewdneſs and debauchery, and when 
the Vertues of the Godly are more 
pregnant with villany and miſchief than 
the Vices of the wicked, and when their 
Confciences are ſatisfied in their mif- 
chievous and ungovernable perſwaſions, 
and when they ſeriouſly believe: that 
they approve themſelves to God by bes 
ing refractory and irreclamable in their 
Fanatick Zeal, then how eafie is it to 
defie Authority, and trample npon all 
E | Its 
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its threatnings and penalties? And thoſe 

Laws,that would awe a prophane and ir- 
religious Perſon at leaſt into an outward 
compliance, ſhall but exaſperate a boiſte- 
rous Conſcience into a more vehement 
and ſeditious diſobedience. Now when 
'tis ſo difficult for Magiſtrates either to 
remove theſe Religious Vices, or to bri- 
dle their unrulineſs, they muſt needs find 
it an incomparably harder task to re- 
{trainthe extravagancies of Zeal, than of 
Lewdneſs and Debauchery. And there- 
fore ſeeing the multitude 1s ſo inclmable 
to theſe miſtakes of Religion, and ſee- 
ing, when they are infected with them, 
they grow ſo turbulent and unruly, I 
. leave it to Governours themſelves to 
judge, whether it does not concernthem 
with as much vigilance and ſeverity e1- 
ther to prevent their riſe or ſuppreſs their | 
growth, as to puniſh any the fouleſt } 
crimes of Immorality? And if they would | 
but ſerioufly conſider into what exorbi- 
tances peeviſh and untoward principles 
about Religion naturally improve them- 
ſelves, they could not but perceive it to 
be as much their concernment to puniſh 
them withthe ſevereſt inflitions, as any 
whatſoever Principles of Rebellion' in 
the State. $ 7. And 


—— 
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$ 7. And this certainly has everbeen 
one of the moſt fatal miſcarriages of all 
Governours, in that they have not been 
aware of this fierce and implacable ene- 
my 3 but have gone about to governun- 
ruly Conſciences by more eafie and re- 
miſsLaws,thanthoſe that are only able to 
ſuppreſs ſcandalous and confeſfed villa- 
nies, and have thought them ſufficiently 
reſtrain'd by thteatning puniſhments; 
without inflicting them. And indeed in 
moſt Kingdoms(lo little have Princes un- * 
derſtood their own Intereſts in reference 
to Religion) Eccleiaſtical Laws have 
been ſet up only for Scar-crows, being 
eſtabliſhed rather for ſhew and Form 
ſake,than with any defign of giving them 
life, by putting them ito Execution 
and if any were ſo hardy as not to be 


, ſcared into obedience by the ſeverity 
\ of their threatnings, they have ' been 


emboldned to diſobedience by the re- 
miſneſs of their execution, till they have 
not only plaid with the Law it (elf as a 
ſenſleſs trifle, but have ſcorn'd the weak- 
neſs of the Power that ſet it up. For there 
1s nothing more certain in experience, 
than that Impunity gives nor only war- 

2 ranty 
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ranty but encouragement to Diſobedi- 
_encezand by habituating men tocontroul 
the Edicts of Authority, teaches them by 
degreestodeſpile it. And this is the main 
reaſon why Eccleſiaſtical Laws have ge- 
nerally proved ſuch ineffeCtual inſtru- 
ments of Uniformity, becauſe they have 
*1ther been weakned through want of 
execution, or in a manner cancell'd by 
the oppoſitions of Civil Conſtitutions. 
For when Laws are bound under ſevere 
penalties,and when the Perſons, whoare 
to take cogniſance of the Crime, have 
not Power enough to pumtſh it, or are 
perpetually check'd and controul'd by a 
ſtronger Power, no wonder if the Laws 
be affronted and deſpiſed 3 and if, inſtead 
of bringing mens minds to compliance 
and ſubjection, they exaſperate them 
into open contumacy. Reſtraint | zi 
vokes their ſtubbornneſs, and yet redre\- 
ſes not the miſchief. And therefore 
it were better to grant an uncontroul'd 
Liberty .by declaring for it, - than, af- 
ter having declared againſt it, to grant 
it by lence and impunity. The Prohi- 
bition diſobliges Diſſenters, and that is 
one evilz and the impunity allows them 
Toleration, and that is a greater : and 
where 
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where Governours permit, what their 
Laws forbid, there the Common-wealth 
muſt at once loſe all the advantages of re- 
ſtraint, andſuffers all the inconvemtences 
of Liberty. So that as they would expeCt 
Peace and Settlement, they muſt be ſure 
at firſt to bind on their Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws with the ſtreighteſt knot, and after- 
ward to keep them in force and counte- 
nance by the ſevereſt Execution 1n that 
wild and Fanatick Conlſciences are too 
head(ſtrongto becurb'd with an ordinary 
ſeverityz& thereforetheir reſtraints muſt 
be proportion'd totheir unrulineſs : and 
they muſt be managed with ſo much a 
greater care and ſtrictneſs, than all other 
principles of publick diſturbance, by how 
much they are more dangerous &unruly. 


$ 8. For if Conſcience he ever able 
to break down the reſtraints of Govern- 
ment, and all men have Licence to fol- 
low their own perſwaſtons , the mif- 
chief is infinite, and the folly endleſs 3 
and they ſeldom ceaſe to wander from 
folly to folly, till they have run them- 
ſelves into all the whimſies and enormi- 
ties, that can debauch Religion, or an- 
noy the publick Peace. The giddy Mul- 
L 3 titude 
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titudeare of a reſtleſs and ſtragling hu- 
mour 3 and yet withal ſo ignorant and in- 
judicious, that there is nothing {o ſtrange 

and uncouth,which they will not take up 
with Zeal and Confidence : Inſomuch 
that there never yet was any Common- 
wealth, that gavea real liberty to mens 
Imaginations, that was not ſuddenly 
over-run with numberleſs diviſions, and 
ſubdiviſions of Sets: as was notorious 
in the late Confulions, when Liberty of | 
Conſcience was laid as the Foundation 
of Settlement. How was Sect built up- 
on Sect, and Church upon Church, till 
they were advanced to ſuch a height of 
Folly, that the Uſurpers themlelves 
could find no other way to work theit 
ſubverſion, and put an end to their ex- 
travagancies, but by overturning their 
own. Foundations, and checking their 
growth by Laws and Penalties 2 The hu- 
mour of Fanaticiling is a boundleſs folly, 

it knows no reſtraints3 and if it be not 
kept down by the ſeverity of Gover- 
nours, it grows and encreaſes without 

end, or limit, and never ceaſes to {well 

it ſelf, till it has broke down all the 

banks and reſtraints of Government, 

Thus waen the Diſciplin?r*-- + had in 
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urſuit of their own peeviſh and unrea- 
ſonable Principles divided from the 
Church of Ezeland,others upon a farther 
improvement of the ſame principles ſub- 
divided from them 3 every new opinion 
was enough to found a new Church, and 
Sect was ſpawn'd out of Sect, till there 
were almoſt as many Churches as Fami- 
lies: For when they were once parted 
from the order & ſobriety of the Church 
they lived in, nothing could ſet bounds 
totheir wild and violent Imaginations. 


$ 9.Schiſmaticks always run themſelves 
into the ſame exceſs in the Church as 
Rebels and Seditious Perſons do in the 
State, whoout of a hatred toT yranny are 
reſtleſs till they have diſſolved the Com- 
mon-wealth into Anarchy & Confuſion 3 
and, becauſe ſome Kingly Governments 
have proved Tyrannical, will allow no 
free States but under Republicks. As 
was notorious 1n all: the Apologies for 
the late Uſurpers, who took it for grant- 
ed in general, That all Government un- 
der a fingle Perſon was ſlaviſh and op- 
preſſive without reſpet to its particular 
Conſtitutions; and that the very name 
of a Common-wealth was 'a ſufficient 
E 4 pre- 
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preſervation of the Peoples Liberties, 
notwithſtanding that thoſe who mana- 
ed 1t were never ſo Imperious and Ar- 
firary in the exerciſe of their Power. 
And inthe ſame manner our Church Diſ- 
ſenters, out of abhorrency to the Papal 
Tyranny andUlurpation upon mens un- 
derſtandings, never think the liberty of 
their Conſciences ſufficiently ſecured, till 
they have ſhaken off all ſubjection to Hu- 
mane Authority:and becauſe the Church 
of Rome by her unreaſonable Impoliti- 
ons has tavaded the Fundamental Liber- 
ties of mankind, they preſently conclude 
all reſtraints upon licentious Practices 
and Perſwaſions about Religion under 
the hated name of Popery. And ſome 
* Theological Empericks have ſo poſleſs'l 
the peoples heads with this fond conceit, 
that they will ſee no middle way be 
tween ſpirttval Tyranny, and fpiritudl 
Anarchy, and ſo brand all reſtraint of 
Government in Affairs of Religion asif 
it were Antichriſtian, and neyer think 
themſelves far enough from Rowe, till 
they are wandred as far as Munter. 
Whereas the Church of England in her 
avrit Reformatron was not ſo wild as to 
aboiiſh all Eccleſiaſtical Authority, _ 
an } 
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only removed it from thoſe who had un- 
juſtly uſurp'd it to 1ts proper ſeat , and 
reſtrain'd it within its due bounds and li- 
mits: And becauſe the Church of Rome 
| had clogg'd Chriſtianity with too many 
gariſh and burdenſome Ceremonies, the 
did not immediately ſtrip her naked of 
all modeſt and decent Ornaments out of 
an over-hot oppoſition to their too flant- 
ing Pomp and Vanity. but only cloathed 
her in ſuch a Dreſs, as became the Gra- 
vity and Sobriety of Religion. And this 
1s the Wiſdom and Moderation of our 
Church to preſerve us ſober between 
two {uch unreaſonable Extremes. 


$ To. But not torun too haſtily into 
particular diſputes, 'tis enough at preſent 
to have proved in general the abſolute 
neceſſity that Affairs of Religion ſhould 
be ſubject to Governmefit 3 and then if 
they be exempt from the Juriſdiftion of 
theCivil Power. ſhall demand, Whether 
they are ſubject to any other Power, or 
to none at all? If the former, then the 
Supreme Power is not Supreme, but 1s 
ſubject to a Superiour in all matters of 
Religion, or rather (what is equally ab- 
ſurd)there would be two Supreme Pow- 
Els 
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ers in every Common-wealth 3 for if the 
Princes Juriſdiction be limited to Civil 
Afairs, and the concerns of Religion be 
ſubject toanotherGovernment,then ma 
Subjects be obliged to (what1s mpoſil 


ble)contradictory Commands:and at the | 


ſame time the Civil Magiſtrate requires 
him to defend his Country againſt an In- 
valion,the Eccleſiaſtical Governour ma 
command him to abandon 1ts defence, 
for the carrying on an Holy War in the 
Holy Land, in order to the recovery of 
our Saviour's Sepulchre from the Poſleſ- 
ſion of the Turks and Saracens. But ſee- 
ingno man can be ſubject tocontradicto- 
ry obligations,'tis by conſequence utter- 
ly impoſlble he ſhould be ſubject to two 
Supreme Powers. 

If the latter, then the former Argu- 
ment returns; and asto one half of the 
concerns of the Common-wealth there 
muſt be a perfect Anarchy, and no Gor 
vernment at all. And there is no Pro- 
viſion to be made againſt all thoſe pub- 
lick miſchiefs andYliſturbances that may 
ariſe from Errors and Enormities 1n 
Religion 3 the Common-wealth muſt for 
ever be expoſed to the follies of Enthu- 
fiaſts, and villanies of Impoſtors; and 
any 
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any man, that can but pretend Conſci- 
ence, may whenever he pleaſes endea- 
vouritsRuine.: So that if Princes ſhould 
forego their ſovereignty over mensCon- 
ſciences 1n matters of Religion, they 
leave themſelves leſs Power than 1s abſo- 
lutely neceſlary to the Peace & Defence 
of the Common-wealths they govern.In 
brief, the Supreme Government of eve- 
ry Common-wealth, wherever it is Jodg- 
ed, mult of neceſſity be univerſal, abſo- 
lute, and uncontroulable, in all Affairs 
whatſoever,that concern the Intereſts of 
mankind, and the ends of Government - 
Forit it belimited,it may be controul'd: 
but 'tis a thick and palpable Contradicti- 
on tocall ſuch a Power Supreme, in that 
whatever controuls it muſt as to that caſe 
be its Superiour, And therefore Af- 
fairs of Religion being lo ſtrongly influ- | 
ential upon Affairs of State, and having 
ſo great a power either to advance or 
hinder the publick felicity of the Com- 
mon-wealth, they muſt .be. as uncon- 
troulably ſubje& to the Supreme Pow- 
er as all other Civil Concerns 3 be- 
caule otherwiſe # will not have Autho- 
rity enough to ſecure the Publick Inte- 
relt of the Socicty, to attain the ne- 
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ceſſary and moſt important ends of its 
Inſtitution. 


$ 11. Now from theſe Premiſſes we 
may obſerve, Thar all Supreme Power, 
both in Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Afﬀairs, 
iflues from the ſame Original, and is 
founded upon the ſame Reaſon of things 
namely the indiſpenſable neceflity of So- 
ciety tothe preſervation of Humane Na 
ture, and of Government to the preſer- 
vation of Humane Society : a Supreme 
Power being abſolutely neceſlary to the 
deciſion of all thoſe Quarrels and Con- 
troverlies, that arenaturally conſequent 
upon the Paſſions, Appetites, and Follies 
of men,there being no other way of end 
ing their Differences but by the Decree 
of a final & unappealable Judicature.For 
if every man were to be his own Judge, 
mensDeterminations wonld be ascontra- 
diftory as their Judgments, 8&their Judg- 
ments as their Humours or Intereſts; and 
ſo muſt their Diſſentions of neceſlity be 
_ endleſs: And therefore to avoid theſe and 
' all other Tnconvemences that would na- 
| turally follow upon a ſtate of War, it 
was neceſlary there ſhould be one Su- 
preme and Publick Judgment, to whoſe. 
Deter- 
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Determinations the private Judgment of 
every ſingle perſon ſhould be obliged to 
ſubmit it fel. And hence the Wiſdom of 
Providence, knowing to what paſlions 
and irregularities mankind is obnoxious, 
never ſuffered them tolive withont the 
reſtraints of Government ; but in the be- 
ginning of things ſo ordered affairs, that 
no man could be born into the world 
without being ſubject to ſome Superior : 
every father being by nature veſted with 
aright to govern hischildren. And the | 
firſt governments in the world were eſta- 
bliſhed purely upon the natural Rights 
of paternal Authority, which afterward 
grew up to a Kingly Power by the 1n- 
creaſe of poſterity 3 and he that was at 
firſt but Father of a Family, 1n proceſs of 
time, as that multiplied, Les Father 
of a City, or Province : and hence 1t 
came to paſs that in the firſt Ages of the 
World , Monarchy was its only Go- 
vernment, neceſlarily ariſing out of the 
Conſtitution of humane Nature, it be- 
ing ſo natural for Families to enlarge 
themſelves into Cities by uniting into a 
body according to their ſeveral Kin- 
dreds, whence by conſequence the 
Supreme Head of thoſe Families muſt 
| become 
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become Prince and Governour of a lar- 
ger & morediffuſed Society. And there- 
fore Cedrenzs makes Adzm the firſt Mo- 
narch inthe World , 37@ iz4ubybor 74 Ys 
Hd dyYpdaoy $1 Tons duty © (wigs And thus} 
afterwards in the diviſion of the Earth 
among the Poſterity of Noah, the heads 
of Families became Kings and Monarchs 
of the Nations of which they were Foun- 
ders, from whence were propagated the 
ſeveral Kingdoms of the firſt and elder 
times; as appearsnot only fromthe M46: 
ſaick Hiſtory, but alſo from all other the 
beſt and moſt ancient Records of the firlt 
Ages of the World : But as for Com 
mon-wealths, they are comparatively 
of a very late diſcovery, being fir[t con: 
triv'd among the Grecians, whoſe De 
mocracies and Optimacies were made 
out of the Ruines of Monarchick Go- 
vernment 3 which was but ſautableto the 
proud, fa&tious,and capricious humourof 
that Nation, where ſcarce any one could 
pretend toa little skill in Poetry af 
ling (their two greateſt accomplilt- 
ments) but he muſt immediately be an 
' Undertaker for new modelling the 
Common-wealth ; which doubtleſs was 
one of the main cauſes of their pars 
tu 
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tual Confuſions, and frequent Changes 
in Government. 


$ 12. Having thus firmly founded all 
, Civil Government upon Paternal 4utho- 
rity, I may now proceed to ſhew, That 
all Ecclefiaſtical Power bottoms upon 
the ſame Foundation: For as mthe firſt 
Ages of the world, the Fathers of Fami- 
lies were veſted with a K:ngly Power over 
their own Poſterity 3 ſo allo were they 
with the Prieftly Office, executing all the 
Holy FunGtions of Prieſthood in their 
own Perſons, as appears from the una- 
nimous teſtimony of Hiſtories both Sa- 
cred and Prophane. Thus we find all the 
Ancient Patriarchs Prieſts to their own 
Families; which Office deſcended to- 

ether with the Royal Digmty to the 

{t-born of eachFamily.And this cuſtom 
of inveſting the&overezgn Power with the 
Supreme Prieſthood, was (as divers Au- 
thors bothAncient and Modern obſerve) 
univerſally praCtis'd over allKingdoms of 
the world for well nigh 2500 years, with- 
out any one preſident to the contrary. 

In that among all Socteties of 'men 
there 1s as great aneceffity of publick 
Worſhip, as of publick Juſtice; the 
Power 
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wer whereof, becauſe it muſt be ſeated 
a hate, can properly belong to him 
alone, in whom the Supreme Power re- 
fides 5 1n that he alone having authority 
toaſſign to every ſubject his proper tun- 
\&ion,.and among others this of the 
Prieſthood 3 the exerciſe whereof as he 
has power to transfer toanother, ſo may 
he, if he pleaſe, reſerve it tohimſelf. And 
therefore this the wiſdom of the elder 
Ages always practiſed, in order to the 
better ſecurity of their Government 3 as 
well knowing the tendency of Superſti- 
tion, and falſe notions of the divine wor- 
ſhip,to Tumults and Seditions ; and ther- 
fore, to prevent the diſturbances that 
might ſpring from Factions in Religion, 
they were ſollicitous to keep its manage» 
ment 1n their own immediate diſpolal. 
And though in the Jewiſh Common- 
wealth, the Prieſtly Office was upon rea- 
ſons peculiar to that State ſeparated by a 
divine poſitive command from the King- 
lyPowerzyet the Power and Juriſdiction 
of the Prieſt remained till ſubje&to the 
Sovereign Prince, their King always cx- 
erciling a Supremacy over all perſons, 
andin all Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical : Nothing 
can be more unqueſtionable than thepre- 
cedents 
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cedents of David, Solomon, Hezehiah, 
Jehu, Jehoſaphat, Joſtah, &c. who' exer- 
ciſed asfull a LegiſlativePower inAfﬀairs 
of Religion, as in Afﬀairs of State. They 
alone reſtrain'd and puniſh'd whatever 
tended tothe ſubverſion of the Publick 
and eſtabliſh'd Religion 3 they ſuppreſs'd 
Innovations, reform'd Corruptions, or- 
dered the Decencies and Solemmities of 
publick Worſhip, inſtituted new Laws 
and Ceremonies, and conducted all the 
concerns of Religion by their own Pow- 
erand Authority, Now there 1s nothing 
that can be pretended againſt the Eccle- 
flaſtical Juriſdition of Chriſtian Magi- 
ſtrates, that might not with as' great a 
ſhew of Reaſon have beenurged again(t 
theſe Jewiſh Kings. 


$ 13.Andthus were the Afﬀairs of Re- 
ligion inall Nations govern'd by the Su- 
=_ Power till our bleſſed Saviour's 
irth, who came into the world to eſta- 
bliſh new Laws of Religion,and notto ſet 
up any new Models of Politie. He came 
not to unſettle-the Foundations of Go- 
vernment. or to diminiſh the natural 
_ of Princes, and fettle the condu&t 
of humane affairs upon new Principles, 
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but left the Government of the world in 
the ſame condition he found it All his 
Diſcourſes were directed to private per- 
ſons, and ſuch whoſe duty it was to Q- 
bey, and not Command ; and therefore 
though we find him every where highly 
ſolicitousto preſs men to Obedience in 
general, (and perhaps it would be no ea» 
fie task to find out any Profeſlors of the 
Art of Policy, either ancient or modern, 
that havecarried the Doctrine of Obe- 
dience ſo high as the Sermons of our Sar 
viour, and the Writings of his Apoſtles) 
yetno where he takes upon him to ſettle, 
much leſs to limit the Prerogatives of 
Princes 3 and therefore the Government 
of Religion, being veſted in them by 
an antecedent and natural Right, mu 
without all controverſie belong to them, 
till it is derogated from them by fome 
Superiour Authority : ſo that unleſs our 
Saviour had expreſly diſrobed the Roy 
al Power of \ts Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdidt- 
on, nothing elſe can alienate it from 
their Prerogative. And therefore 'tis 
no wonder if he left no- Commands to 
the Civil Magiſtrate for the right Go» 
vernment of Religion; for to what pur- 
poſe ſhould he give them a new Com- 
| miſſion 
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miſſion to exerciſe that Power, that was 
already ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd inthe world 
by the unalterable diCftates of Natural 
Reaſon, andUniverſalPrafice,and Con- 
ſent of Nations : it being ſo clearly in- 
ſeparable from the Supreme Power 1n 
every Common-wealth, that it loſes both 
its Supremacy, and its uſefulneſs, unleſs 
it be univerſal and unlimited? In that 
the ead of all Government is to ſecure 
the Peace and Tranquillity of the Pub- 
lick;and therefore it muſt have Power to 
manage and order every thing that 1s 
ſerviceable to that end. So that it being 
fo clearly evident from the R_ 
of mankind, and from the nature of the 
thing it ſelf, that nothing has a ſtronger 
influence upon the publick Intereſts of a 
Nation, than the well or il manage- 
ment of Religionzits conduct muſt needs 
be as certain and inſeparable a Right of 
the Supreme Power in every Common- 
wealth, as the Legiſlative Authority it 
ſelf; without which 'tis utterly impoſh- 
ble there ſhould be any Government at 
all. And therefore the Scripture ſeems ra- 
ther to I than aſfert the Ecclefia- 
ftical Juriſditon of Princes. What elſe 
meansthat Promife, That Kings ſhall be 
F 2 nurſing 
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warſing Fathers tothe Church of God, un- 
leſs by their Power they may cheriſh and 
defend the true Religion, and protett it 
from being deſtroyed by Hereticks and 
Seducers 2 What does the Scripture 
mean when it ſtyles our Saviour Kirg of 
K7ngs,and makes Princes his Vicegerents 
here on earth ? What means the Apoſtle, 
when heſays, Kings are appointed to this | 
end, That under them we ,may live a quiet. 
and peaceable life, not only in all honeſty, 
bat in all godlineſs too? Where we ſee,that 
the propagation of Godlinels 1s as much 
the Duty of Governours, as the preſer- 
vation of Juſticez neither of which can 
a Prince (as ſuch) effectually promote, 
but by the proper effects of his Power, 
Laws and Penalties. 

Beſides all which, all the Power of the 
Common-wealth our Saviour lived in, 
was fall'n into ſuch mens hands, that 
would be ſo far from concerning them- 
[felves1n the defence, protection, and pro- 
' pagation of Chriſtianity, that he knew 
they would exert the atmoſt of their 
force to ſuppreſ3and deſtroy it. Now to 
what purpoſe ſhould -he entruſt them 
with a Commiſſion to govern' his 
Church, whenhe knew they would: 

ur 
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bour its utter ruine and deſtruction? And 
hence was there no other peaceable me- 
thod topropagate the Chriſtian Faithin 
the world, but by the patience and ſut- 
ferings of its Profeſſors: and therefore 
our Saviour, to fecure his Religion from 
the reproach of being FaCtious and Sedi- 
tious againſt the State, was ſollicitous a- 
bove all things to arm them with Meck- 
neſs and Patience; and to this purpoſe 
he gave them glorious promiſes to en- 
courage their ſubmiſſion totheir unhap- 

y Fate, andſevere Injundions toſecure 
their Obedience toall the Commands of 
lawful Superiours, except when they run 
directly croſs to the Intereſt of the Go- 
ſpeltz which as the poſture of Afﬀairs 
then ſtood, was incomparably the moſt 
effectual,as well as moſt innocent way of 
its propagation. 


$ 14. And therefore 'tis but an idle 
and 1mpertinent Plea that ſome men 
make for Lzberty of Conſcience,when they 
would , reſtrain the Magiſtrates Power 
{o, as to make uſe of no other means 
than what our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
uſed toconvince and convert men: An 
Argument that much reſembles that, 
F 9 which 
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which they urge with ſo much popular 
noiſe and confidence againſt that little 
Grandeur & Authority that is left to the 
Governours of our Church; becaule for- 
{ooth the Apoſtles, by reaſon of the un- 
happy juncture of Affairs in their times, 
lived in a mean and perſecuted condi- 
tion 3 and therefore what was their Cala- 
mity, thele men would make our Duty: 
but 1t were to be wiſhed they would pur- 
ſue their Argument to all the purpoſes 
for which it may as rationally ſerve : and 
ſo they muſt ſell their Lands, and bring 
the money and lay it at the Biſhops Feet; 
they as pals away all their Proprie- 
ties, and have all things in common, and 
part them to all men as every man has 
need, becauſe the Primitive Chriſtians 
did ſo. At fo prodigious a rate of im- 
pertinency do men talk, whentheir Pat- 
ſions diftate their Diſcourſes; and to ſo 
finea paſs would the Aﬀairs of Chriſten- 
dom be brought by this trifling pretence 
of reducing the ſtate of the Church to 
its Primitive Practicein all accidents and 
circumſtances of things. 

But yet [ ſuppole theſe menthemſelye9 
would [carce imitate the praftice of our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles in this parymes 

ar 
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Jars for if the Scribes and Phariſees were 
now in being, I hope they would not al- 
low them the liberty openly to blaſ- 
pheme the Name of Jeſ#s, and to perſe- 
cute all that would not believe him an 
Impoſtor 3 which though they did fami- 
liarly in his own time, yet he never went 
about to reltrain their Blaſphemies by 
Laws and Puniſhments : and thereforel 
only demand, Whether the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate may make penal Laws againſt 
Swearing and Blaſphemy, and ſuch other 
Irreligious Debaucheries? If he may, 
why then they are mattersthat as direct- 
ly and immediately relate to Religion,as 
any Rites and Ceremonies of Worſhip 
whatſoever; and for the Government of 
which they are as utterly to ſeek for any 
Precedent of our Saviour and his Apo- 
[tles.Nay more,if this Argument were of 
any force, it would equally deprive the 
Magiſtrate of any Power to compel his 
Subjects to obedienceto any of the moral 
Precepts of the Goſpel by ſecular Laws 
and Puniſhments 3 baits our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles never didit - eſpecially 
when all matters of Morality do as re- 
ally belong to our ſpiritual concerns, as 
any thing that relates immediately to 
F 4 Divine 
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Divine Worſhip, and Affairs of meer 
Religion ; and therefore if the Civil Ma» 
giltrate may not compel his Subjectstoa 
right way of Worſhip with the Civil 
Sword, becauſe this is of a ſpiritual con- 
cernment (as is pretended :_) upon the 
ſame ground,neither may he makeuſeof 
the ſame force to compel men to Duties 
of Morality, becauſe they alſo equally 
relate to their ſpiritual] Intereſts : Be- | 
Iides,the Magiſtrates Authority in both is 
founded upon the ſame Principle, vis. 
The abſolute neceſſity of their due Ma- 
nagement in order tothe Peace and Pre- 
ſervation of the Common-wealth. We 
derivenot therefore his Eccleſiaſtical Ju- 
riſdiction from any grant of our Savi 
ours, but from an antecedent right where- 
with all Sovereign Power wasindued be- 
fore ever he was born into the world; 
Foralmuch as the ſame Providence, that 
intruſtedPrinces with theGovernmentof 
Humane Affairs, muſt of neceſſity have 
veſted them in atleaſt as much Power,as 
was abſolutely neceſlary to the nature 
and ends of Government, 


$ 15. Bat further yet, all the ways 
our Saviour has appointed in the Gous 
for 


(41) 
for the advancement and propagation of 
Religion, werepreſcribed to Subjects, & 
not to Governours; and this indeed is 
certain, that noprivate perſon can have 
any. power to compel men to any part of 
the Dodrine, Worſhip, or Diſcipline of 
the Goſpel 3 for if he had, he would up- 
on that very .account ceaſe to be a Pri- 
vate perſon, and be veſted with a Civil 
Power. Butthat no Magiſtrate may do 
this, will remain to be proved, till they 
can produce ſome expre(s prohibition of 
our Saviour to reſtrain him : and till that 
be done, *tis but a ſtrange rate of argu- 
ing, whenthey would prove that Magi- 
ſtrates may not uſe any coercive Power to 
promote the Intereſts of Religion, be- 
cauſe this is forbidden to their Subje&s3 
eſpecially when 'tis to be conſidered, 
that Chriſt and his Apoſtles afted them- 
ſelves in the capacity of Subjects to the 
Common-wealth they lived in, and ſo 
could neither uſe themſelves, nor impart 
to others any coercive Powerfor the ad- 
vancement, and propagation bf theirDo- 
crinez but were Mis to ſuch pru- 
dent and peaceable Methods, as were 
lawful for perſons in their condition to 
make uſe of, z. e. humble Intreaties, and 

Perſwa- 
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 Perſwaſions.OurSaviour never took any 
part of theCivil Power upon himſelf, and 
upon that ſcore could not make penal 
and coercive Laws ; the power of Coer- 
tion being ſo certainly inſeparable from 
the Supreme Civil Power : But though 
he back'd not his Commandments with 
temporal puniſhments, becauſe his King- 
dom was not of this world ; yet he en- 
forced them with the threatnings of E- 
ternity, which carry with them more 
compultion upon mens Conſciences than 
any Civil Sanctions can: For the only 
realon why Puniſhments are annex'd to 
Laws, 1s becauſe they are ſtrong Motives 
to Obedience; and therefore when our 
Savour tied his Laws upon mankind un- 
der Eternal Penalties, he uſed as much 
force to drive us to obedience, as if he 
had aberted them with temporal Inflid1- 
ons: So that the only reaſon why he 
bound not the Precepts of the Goſpel up- 
on our Conſciences by any ſecular Com- 
pulſories, was not becauſe Compulſion 
was an improper. way to put his Laws 
in execution, for then he had never 
eſtabliſhed them with more enforcing 
fanctionsz but only becauſe himſelf was 
not inveſted with any ſecular roy 
an 


(43) 
and ſo could not uſe thoſe methods of 


Government, that are proper to its Ju- 
riſdiction. = 


$ 16. And therefore the Power, 
wherewith Chriſt intruſted the Gover- 
nours of his Church in the Apoſtolical 
Age, was purely ſpiritual ; they had no 
Authority to inflict, temporal Punifh- 
ments, or toforce mento ſubmit to their 
Canons, Laws and Penalties; they only 
declared the Laws of God, and de- 
nounced the threatnings annexed to 
them, Ro no Coercive Power to 1n- 
flict the Jed gments they declared, and 
leaving the event of HelrCenllarac tothe 
Divine Juriſdiftion. Though alas! all this 
was too weak to attain the ends of Diſci- 
pline (vis. toreclaim the offending Per- 
ſon, and by example of his Cenſure to 
awe others into Obedience) and could 
have but little influence upon the moſt 
{ſtubborn and notorious Offenders. For 
to what purpoſe ſhould they drive one 
fromthe Communion of the Church,that 
has already renouncedit 2 To whatpur- 
poſe ſhould they deny him the Inſtru- 
ments and Miniſtries of Religion, that 


cares not for them? To what purpoſe 
ſhould 


(44) 


ſhould they turn him out of their Socie- 
ty, that has already prevented them by 
forſaking it? How ſhould offenders be 
reclaim'd, by being condemn'd to what 
they chuſe 2 How ſhould they be ſcared 
by threatnings, that they neither fear nor 
believe? Andif they will turn Apoſtates, 
how can they be awed back into their 
Faith þy being told they are ſo? And 
therefore becauſe of the weaknels of this 
ſpiritual Governmeat to attain the ends 
of Diſcipline, and becauſe that the Go- 
vernours of the Church being ſubje& to 
thoſe of the Common-wealth, they were 
not capable of any coercive Power ; *tis 
wonderfully remarkable how God him- 
ſelf was pleaſed to ſupply their want of 
Civil Juriſdiftion by his own immediate 
Providence. and in a miraculous manner 
to1nflict the Judgments they,denounced; 
that if their Cenſures could not affright 
refractory Offenders into Obedience, 
. his Dreadful execution of them might. 
For 'tis notoriouſly evident from the beſt 
Records of the Primitive and Apoſtoli- 
cal Ages, that the Divine Providence 
was pleaſed to. abet the Cenſures of 
the Church by immediate and Mira- 
culous inflictions from Heaven. In 
thole 


(45) 


thoſe times torments and diſeaſes of the 
Body were theuſual conſequents of Ex- 
communication 3 and this was as effecual 
toawe meninto ſubjection to the Eccle- 
fiaſtical Government.as ifit had been en- 
dued with coercive JuriſdiFion. For this 
conliſts only ina power of inflicting tem- 
poral puniſhments; and therefore when 
the Anathema's of the Church were at 
tended with ſuch Inflictions, Criminals 
muſt have as much reaſon to dread the 
Rod of the Apoſtles, asthe Sword of the 
Civil Magiſtrate,in that it carried with it 
a power of inflifting temporal Penalties, 
either of Death, as on Azanias ard Sap- 
phira,or of Diſeaſes,as on Elymas the Sor- 
cerer. And this 1s that j4&/6- wherewith 
St. Paul (o often threatens to laſh the fa- 
ious Corinthians into a more quiet and 
peaceable temper. Thus 1 Cor.4.21.}/hat 
will ye? ſhall T come unto you with arod, or 
in love, and in the ſpirit of meekneſs? 1.e. 
Conſider with your ſelves, thatſeeing I 


have determined to viſt the Church of 


Corinth, whether when I come you had 

rather I ſhould chaſtiſe you with the 

Apoſtolical Rod by exerciling my 

Power of infliting puniſhments, and by 

conligning the retraftory to thoſe _ 
| an 
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a (46) 
_ and grievous Diſeaſes that are wont im- 
mediately to follow Apoſtolical Cenſures; 
or whether I ſhould come with a more 
you and merciful deſign without bei 
rced by your {tubborneſs upon a necel- 
Gty of ufing this ſeverity among you ? As 
you behave your ſelves, ſo may you ex- 
pectto find me at my coming. And thus 
again, 2 Cor. Io. 6. He threatens them 
with his being iz a readineſs (if he ſhould 
come among them) to revenge all their 
diſobedience : And uponthis account he 
immediately profeſies himfelf not a- 
ſhamed to boaſt of his Power and Au- 
thority 1n the Church. And in the 13. 
Chapter of the ſame Epiſtle , he again 
ſhakes the ſame Rod over them, threat- 
ning, that if their refracorineſs. force 
him to ſtrike them with ſome Judgment, 
that it ſhould be a ſharp and ſevere one : 
Tf I come again TI will not ſpare, ſince ye 


ſeek, a proof of Chriſt ſpeaking in me. 


Theſe extraordinary inflicttions were 
ſigns and evidences of his Apoſtleſhip. 
And he would makethem know, thathe 
was Commiſfioned by Chriſt to teach 
and govern their Church,” by making 
themto feel the ſad effefts of his Mira- 


culous Power, if nothingelſe would - 
tisfio 


(47) 
tisfie them about the right of his Antho- 
rity. And to the fame purpoſe is the 
ſame Apoſtles command to the ſame 
Church concerning the ince{tuous Corzz- 
thian, 1 Cor. 5.5. that they ſhould delz- 
ver him to Satan fur the deſtruction of the 
fleſh, 1.e. that they ſhould denounce the 
ſentence of Excommunication againſt 
him, which would amount to no ſmaller 
a Puniſhment, than his being refign'd up 
to the power and poſſeſſion of ſome evil 
ſpirit, Ira uagty eyT)y axe Torneo 3 voow fThge, 
Chryſoſt. in 1. ad Cor. Hom. 15. to be tor- 
mented with Ulcers, or ſome other bo- 
dily Diſeaſes and Inflitions, which was 
then the uſual conſequent of Excommu- 
nication. Theend of all which 1s,as im- 
mediately follows, The deſtrudon of the 
fleſh, that the Spirit might be ſaved in the 
day of the Lord Jeſus, 1. e. that being 
humbled and brought to a due fenfe of 
his Sin by the ſadneſs of his Condition, 
and the heavy ſtrokes of this cruel Exe- 
cutioner of the Divine Juſtice,this might 
be a means of working him to Repen- 
tance and Reformation. And to the ſame 
end did the fame Apoſtle deliver Hyme- 
nexs and Alexander unto Satan, that they 
might learn not to blaſphewe; that w_ 
VEXE 


(48) 
vexedand tormented by ſome evil ſpirit, 
this might take down their tne) and 
haughty ſtomachs, and make them ceaſe 
to traduce and diſparage his Apoſtolical 
Authority, when they had ſmarted ſo ſe- 
verely for contradicting it. And thus was 
theDivine Providence pleaſed in the firſt 


Ages of the Church, whenit wanted the |} 


aſſiſtance of the Civil Magiſtrate,to ſup- 
ply that defe& by his own Almighty 
Power : ſo neceſlary is a coercive Juril- 
diction to the due Government and Dt- 
ſcipline of the Church, that God himſelf 
was fain to beſtow it on the Apoſtles 1n a 
miraculous manner. And thus was the 
Primitive Diſcipline maintain'd by Mt- 
racles of ſeverity,aslong as it wanted the 
Sword of the Civil Power. But when 
Chriſtianity had once prevail'd and tri- 
umphedover all the oppoſitions of Pagan 
Superſtition, and had gain'd the Empire 
of the world intoits own poſlefiion, and 
was become the Imperial Religion, then 
. beganits Government to re-ſettle where 


nature had placedit, and the Eccleſiaſti- 


cal Juriſdition was annexed to the Ct- 
vil Power: For as ſoon as the Empe: 
rours thought themſelves concern'd to 


look toits Government, and i 
a 
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and were willing to abet the 8piritual 
Power of the Clergy with*their Secular 
Authority; then began the Divine Pro- 
vidence to withdraw the miraculous 
Power of theChurch(in the ſame manner 
as he did by degrees all-the other extra- 
ordinary Gifts of the Apoltolical Age,as 
their neceſſity ceaſed) as being now as 
well ſupplied by the natural & ordinary 
Power of the Prince. So that though the 
Exerciſe of the Miniſterial Fundtion (till 
continued in thePerſons,thatwerethere- 
unto Originally Commiſſioned by our 
Saviour, the Exerciſe of its Authority 
and Juriſdiction was reſtored to the 1m- 
perial Diadem; aud the Biſhops became 
then -( as they are now) Maniſters of 
State as well as Religion, and challeng- 
ed not -any Secular Power, but what 
they derived from the Prince : who,ſup- 
ian them beſt able to underſtand and 
manage the Intereſts of Religion,granted 
them Commiſſions for the Government 

of the Church under himſelf; and veſted 

them with as much Coercive Power, 

as was neceflary for the Execution of 
their Office and Juriſdiftion : In the 

lame manner as Judges are deputed by 


the Supreme Authority of every Com- 
G mon- 


—— 
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mon-wealth to govern the Affairs of Ju- 
{tice, and to-1ntflift the Penalties of the 
Law upon Delinquents- So that Biſhops 
neither have, nor ever had any Temporal 
Authority , but only as they are the 
Kings Eccleſiaſtical Judges , appointed 
by him to govern Affairs of Religion, as 
Civil or Secular Judges are to govern 


' Affairs of Juſtice. 


$ 17. Andnow that the Government 
of all the Afﬀairs of the Church devolved 
upon the Royal Authority afloon as: it 
became Chriſtian, isundeniably evident, 
| Pref SS of the Empire :. &@ © gercravity 
11; Sighevro Beams 78 Tis $uxanics opt 

uaTe FeviTo bf avi © From the time- thilt 
the Emperors became. Chriſtian ,: the 
Diſpoſal and Government of - Church Af- 
fairs depended entirely on' their Autho- 
rity © Conſtqutine was no looner ſettled 
in his Imperial Throne, - but he took the 
ſettlement. of all Eccleſiaſtical matters 
into his own. Cognizance:: He called 
Synods and- Councils, mn' order to- the 
Peace and Government of the Church; 


he ratified their Canons into Laws, he 


natiſts, 


. fromall the Laws and Records 
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atifts, and demoliſh'd their Aceting- 
Houſes, he made Edicts concerning Fe- 
ſtivals, the Rites of Sepulture, the Im- 
munities of Churches, the Authority of 
Biſhops, the Priviledges of the Clergy, 
and divers other things appertaining to 
the outward Polity of the Church. In 
the exerciſe of which Juriſdiction he was 
carefully followed by all his Succeflours: 
which cannot but be known to every man 
that isnot as utterly ignorant of the C1- 
vil Law, ashe in the Comedy who ſup- 
poſed Corpus Juris Civilis to be a Dutch- 
7an. TheCode, the Authenticks, the 
French Capitulars are full of Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Laws and Conſtitutions. The firft 
Book of the Code treats. of nothing but 
Religion, and the Rites and Ceremo- 
,niesof Publick Worſhip, the Priviledges 
of Eccleſiaſtical Men and Things, the 
diſtinct Offices and Functions of the ſe- 
veral degrees .in the Ecclehaſtical Hie- 
rarchy, andthe Power and:Juriſdiction 
of Biſhops both in Civil and Religious 
Afﬀairs;-and infinite other things that 
immediately concern 'the Intereſts of 
Religion. And then as for-the Authen- 
ticks, Eccleſiaſtical Laws are every 
where ſcattered up and down through 
G 2 the 


(52) 
the whole Volame; which being divided 


into nine Collations, has not above one 
(viz.the fourth)that has not divers Laws 


r-lating to Church Afﬀairs. And as for 


the Capitulars of Charles the Great, to- 
g:ther with the Additions of Lewis the 
Gocily, his Son and Succeſſour, they con- 
tain little elſe but EccleGaſtical Conſti- 
tutions3 as may be ſeen in Lindembro- 
gius his Collection of Ancient Laws, to- 
gether with divers other Laws of Theo- 
dorick,, and other Gothiſh Kings. 


$ 18. Andnext to the Divine Provi- 
dence, we owe the Settlement and Pre- 
ſervation of Chriſtian Religion in the 
World to the Condudt of Chriſtian Prin- 
ces. For by the time of Conſtantine the 
Primitive Spirit and Genius of Chriſtia- 
nity was wearing out of faſhion, and the 
Mezekne(s and Humility of its firſt Pro- 
te{lours began to give place to a furious 
and tumultuary Zeal z and no ſooner did 
the heats of Perſecution begin to abate, 
but the Church was preſently ſhatter- 
ed into ſwarms of Factions by the vio- 
lent Paſſions and Animoſities of its 
Members about bare Speculations or 
uſcleſs Praftices ; And of all the m_ 
f 
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that ever diſturbed the World, there 
were never any perhaps ſo excuſeleſs or 
ſoirregularas thoſe of Chriſtendom ; of 
which 'tis hard to determine, whether 
they were commenced with more folly 
and indiſcretion, or purſued with more 
paſhon and frowardneſs. The rage and 
fierceneſs of Chriſtians had kindled ſuch 
a Fire 1n the Church, that it muſt una- 
voidably have been conſumed by its 
own Combuſtions, had not the Chriſtian 
Emperours employed all their Power 
to ſuppreſs the Fury of the Flames. And 
though 1n ſpight of all their Prudence 
and Induſtry , Chriſtianity was ſadly 
impaired by its own Tumults and Sedi- 
tions3 yet had it not been for the care 
of Chriſtian Princes, it had inall humane 
probability been utterly deſtroyed; and 
the Flames that had once caught its Su- 
| 12 v3 ery without remedy have _ 
vrnt up its very Foundations. And if 
we look into the Records and Hiſtories 
_ of the firſt Chriſtian Emperours, we 
ſhall find that the moſt dangerous Di- 
ſturbances that threatned the State, 
had their beginnings in the Church; 
and that the Empire was more ſhaken 
by the inteſtine Commotions that aroſe 


G 3 from _ 
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from Religion, than by Foreign Wars 
and Invaſions. Andupon this account is 
it, thatwe findthem ſo highly concern'd 
to reconcile all the Diſcords, and allay 
all the Heats about Religion, by ſilencing 
needleſs and unprofitable Controverlies, 
determining certain & neceſſary Truths, 
preſcribing decent Rites & Ceremomes 
of Publick Worſhip, and all other wile 
and prudent Expedients to bring the 
minds and practices of men to Sobricty 
and Moderation. 


$ 19. And by this means was the 
outward Polity of the Church tolerably 
well eſtabliſhed , . and the Afﬀeairs of 
Religion competently well grounded 
(though better or worſe, according to 
the wiſdom and vigilance of the ſeveral 


Emperours ) 'till the Biſhops of Rome * 


uſurp'd one half of the Imperial Power, 
and annexed the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdt- 
con and Supremacy to their own See: 
For taking advantage of the Diſtractions 
occaſioned partly by the Incurfions of 
the Northern Nations on the Welt, 
partly by the Invaſions of the Terkifh 
Power on the Eaſt, but mainly by the 
Diviſion, of the Empire it ſelf; they 
| gain 
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| gain'd either by force or fraud the whole 
\ndbypr of Religion to themſelves, 


nd by pretending to the Spirit of Infal- 
Iibility, aferp'd an abſolute: and uncon- 
troulable Empire over the Faiths and 
Conſciences of mankind. And whilſt they 
at firſt pretended no other Title to their 
Sovereignty but what they derived 
from Religion , they were conſtrain'd 
to {crue up their Power to an unmeaſu- 
rable Tyranny, thereby to ſecure-them- 
ſelves 1n thoſe Inſolencies and Indigyi- 
ties wherewith they perpetually affront- 
ed the Princes of Chriſtendom : 'And 
knowing the Free-born Reaſon of men 
would never tamely brook to be en- 
{laved to ſoignoble a Tyranny, they pro- 
claim'd it a Traztow or (what 1s the 
ſame) a Heretick to the Catholick Faith, 
and by their lowd noiſes and menaces 


frighted it out of Chriſtendom. In 


which deſign they at length advanced (© 
far, till Rozze Chriſtian became little leſs 
fond and ſuperſtitious than Rozre Hea-s 
then 3 and Chriſtianity it ſelf was al- 
moſt debauched to the loweſt guiſe of 
Paganiſm, and Ewrope, the $eat of the 
moſt refined and politeſt part of -man- 
kind, was involved ina more than Africas 


Q 4 Igno- 
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Ignorance and Barbarity.. Andthus did 
they eafily uſher in the grand departure 
and Apoſtaſie from Religion by the fal- 
ling away from Reaſon, and founded ' 
the Romar Faith as well as Empire upon 

- the Ruines of Humane Liberty. 


$ 20, In which ſad poſture continued 
the Affairs of Chriſtendom till the Re- 
formation : which though it has wrought 
wonderful Alterations in the Chriſtian 
World, yet has it not been able to reſet- 
tle Princes intheir full & natural Rights, 
in reference to the Concerns of Religi- 
on. Foralthough the Supremacy of the 
Civil Powerin Religious matters be ex- 
prelly. aſſerted in all the Publick Con- 
gelltons of the Reformed Churches, but 
eſpecially in that of the Church of Er- 
gland; which 1s not content barely to 
affirm ir; but denounces the Sentence of 
Excommunication againſt all that deny 
it: Yet by reaſon of the exorbitant 
Power that ſome pert and pragmatical 
Divines have gain'd over the minds of 
the People, this great Article has found 
little or no entertainment in their Practt- 
ces: there ſtarting up a race of proud and 
zjmperious men about the beginning of | 
the 


| CJ 
the Reformation, who,not regarding th 

' Princes Power, took upon themſelves to 
frame preciſe Hypotheſes of Orthodoxy, 
and to ſet up their own Pedantick 85+ 
flems and Inſtitutions for the Standards 
of Divine Truth; and wanting, what 
* the other had, the Authority of Preſcrt- 
ption, they ptetended to the Spirit of 
God:and this pretence not only excuſed, 
but juſtified any wild Theorems they 
could not prove by ſaber Reaſons and 
thoſe that would be awed with it, they 
embraced for Orthodox, and thoſe that 
would not, they branded for Hereticks : 
by which little device they decoyed the 
filly and ignorant rabble into their own 
party. "The effect of all which has been 
nothing but a Brutiſh and Fanatick Igno- 
rance, . making men to talk of little elſe 
but Raptures and Extaſies,and filling the 
, World with abuzze and noiſe of the Di- 
vine Spiritz whereby they are only im- 
pregnably poſle(s'd with their own wild 
and extravagant Fanſites, become ſaucy 
and impudent for Religion, confound 
Order, and. deſpiſe Government, and 
will be guided by nothing but the whim- 
fies and humours of an unaccountable 
Conſcience. 
$ 21. And 
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$ 21- And hence it comes to pals, that 
moſtProteſtant Princes have been fright- 
ed (not to ſay Hector'd) out of the Ex- 
erciſe of their Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction 
by the: Clamours of giddy and diſtem- 
per'd Zealots 3 Superſtition and Enthy: 
fjaſm have out-fac'd the Laws, and put 
Governmentout of Countenance by the 
boldneſs of their Pretenſions. Confident 
men have talked ſo lowdly of the Invio- 
lable Sacredneſs and Authority-of their 
Conſciences, that Governours , not 
throughly inſtructed in the nature and 
extent of their Power, ſo lately reſtored 
to them, have been almoſt ſcared from 
intermedling with any thing, that 
could upon this ſcore plead its Privi- 
ledge and Exemption from their Com- 
mands. And how peremptory ſoever 
ſome of them have been in aſlerting the 
Rights of their Supreme Power in Ci- 
vil Afﬀairs, they have been forced to 
ſeem modeſt - and diffident in the ex- 
ercile of their Eccleſiaſtical Supre- 
macy, and dare ſcarce own their Legi- 
ative Power in Religious Aﬀairs, only 
to comply with the ſaucy 'pretences 
of ungovernable and Tumultuary Zeal. 
One 


C3. 
One notorious Inſtance whereof in our 
own Nation, 1s the Jejuninm Cecilianun, 
the Wedneſday Faſt, that was injoin'd 
with this clauſe of Exception, That 
if any perſon ſhould affirm it to be im- 
poſed with an Intention to bind the Con- 
ſcience, he ſhonld be puniſhed like the 
ſpreaders of falſe News. * Which 1s plain- 
© ly to them that underſtand it, (as a late 
Learned Prelate of our own obſerves) 
© a direct Artifice to evacuatethe whole 
Law: for (as he excellently argues) 
call Humane Power being derived 
< from God, and bound upon our Con- 
© \ctences by his Power, not by Man, 
© he that ſays it ſhall not bind the Con- 
<ſcience, ſays it ſhall be no Laws 
<it ſhall have no Authority from God, 
<and then it has none at all; andif it 
be not tied upon the Conſcience, 
©then to break it 1s no Sin, and then to 
*keep 1t is no Duty. So that a Law 
© without ſuch an intention is a Con- 
*tradiction; 1t 1s a Law which binds on- 
*ly if we pleaſe, and we may obey 
© whenwehavea mind to itz and to ſo 
© much we are tied before the. Conſtt- 
5 tution. But then if by ſuch a Declara- 


5 tion it was meant, That to keep ſuch 
* Faſting- 
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*Faſting-days was no part of a direct 
©Commandmentfrom God, that is, God 
*had not required them by himſelf im- 
* mediately, and ſo it was (abſtrading 
*©from that Law) no Duty Evangelical, 
<1t had been below the wildomof the 
© Contrivers of it; for noman pretends 
<it, no man ſays it, no man thinks it : 
© and they might as well have declar'd, 
©That the Law was none of the Ten 
© Commandments. The matter indeed 
of this Law was not of any great mo- 
ment, but the Declaration aynexed to 
it proved of a fatal and miſchievous con- 
ſequence; for when once the nnruly 
Conſciences of the Puritans were got 
looſe.from the reſtraints of Authority, 
nothing could give check to their giddy 
and furious Zeal, but they ſoon broke 
out into the moſt impudent Afﬀeronts and 
Indignities againſt the Laws, and ran 
themſelves into all manner of difloyal 
Outrages againſt the State. As is no- 
torioully evident in the Writings and 
| Pradticesof Cartwright, Goodman, Whit- 
tineham, Gilby, Whitehead, * Travers, 
and other leading Rabbies of the 
Holy Faction 5 whoſe Treatiſes are 
ſtuffed with as railing, ſpightful, and 
malicious 
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malicious Speeches both againſt their 
Prince, the Clergy, the Lords of the 
Council, the Judges,the Magiſtrates, and 
the Laws, as were ever publickly vented 
by the worſt of Traytors in any Society 
inthe world. And as for the method of 
their Polity, it was plainly no more 
than this, firſt to reproach the Church 
with infamous and Abuſive Dialogues, 
and then to Libet the State with bitter 
and Scurrilous Pamphlets, to poſleſs 
mens minds with diſlikes and jealouſies 
about Publick Afﬀairs, whiſper about 
reproachful and ſlanderous Reports, 
inveigle the people with a thouſand lit- 
tle and malicious Stories, enter into ſe- 
cret Leagues and Confegeracies, foment 
Diſcontents and Seditions, and in eve- 
ry ſtreight and exigence of State threa- 
ten and beleaguer Authority : In fine,the 
{cope of all their Sermons and Diſcourſes 
was to perlwade their Party, that if Prin- 
ces reſuſe to reform Religion, 'tis lu 
for the People with Direon of their God- 
ly Miniſters, (1. e. themſelves ) to do 
it, and that by violent and forcible cour- 
ſes. And whither this Principle in pro- 
ceſs of time led them, the Story is 
to0 long, too ſad, and too well known 
| to 
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to be here repeated: 'tis ſufficient, that it 
improved it ſelf into the greateſt Villa- 
nies, & concluded in the blackeſt Trage- 
dy that was ever acted upon this Ifland, 


22, Well then, to ſumupthe reſult 
. of this Diſcourſe, 'tis evident, we ſee, 
both from Reaſon and Experience, what 
a powerful influence Religion has upon 
the peaceand quiet of Kingdoms; that 
nothing fo effectually ſecures the pubs 
Iick Peace, or fo eaſily works its diſtur- 
bance and ruine, as its well or 11] Admr- 
niſtration 3 and therefore that there 1s 
an abſolute neceſſity that therebe fame 
Supreme Power in every Common- 
wealth to take care of its due Condu@ 
and Settlement 3 that this muſt be the Ci- 
* vil Magiſtrate, whoſe Office it 1s to ſecure 
the publick Peace, which becauſe he can- 
- not ſufficiently provide for, unleſs he 
have the Power and Conduct of Religt- 
ons its Government mult of neceſſity 
ſeated in him and none elſe. So that thoſe 
perſons, who would exempt Conſcience 
and all Religious Matters from the 
Princes Power, muſt makehim either a 
Tyrantor an impotent Prince for if he 
take upon him to tye Laws of Religion 


Upon 
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upon their Conſciences, then acchrding 
to their Principles, heufurps an unlawful 
Domimion, violates the Fundamental 
Rights and Priviledges of Mankind,and 
invades the Throne and Authority of God 
himſelf: But if he confeſs that he cannot, 
then does he clearly paſs away the big- 
eſt Security of his Government, and lay 
himſelf open to all the Plots and Villa- 
nies that can put on the AZzrk of Religion. 
And therefore ſhould any Prince 
through unhappy miſcarriages in'the 
State be brought into ſuch ſtreights and 
exigences of Affairs, as that he cannot 
reſtrain the head-ſtrong Inclinations of 
his Subjects, without the: hazard of rat- 
ſing ſuch Commotions and Diſturbances, 
as perhaps he cannever be able to allay, 
and fo ſhould be forced in ſpight of him- 
ſelf to indulge them their Liberty in 
their Fanſites and Perſwaſions about Re- 
ligion; yet unleſs he will deveſt himſelf 
of a more material and more neceſflary 
part of his Authority , than if he 
ſhould grant away his Power of the 
Militia, or his Prerogative of ratifying 
all C:vil Laws; unleſs, I fay, he will 
thus hazard his Cxown, and make him- 
ſelf too weak for Government. by re- 
nouncing 
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nouncing the beſt part of his Supremacy, 
he muſt lay an Obligation upon all Per- 
| ſons, to whom he grants this their Reli- 
gious freedom, to profeſs that 'tis mat- 
ter of meer favour and indulgence; and 
that he has as much Power to govern all 
the publick Atairs of Religion, as any 
other mattersthat are either conducive, 
or prejudicial to the publick Peace and 
Quiet of the Common-wealth. And 
if they be brought to this Declaration, 
they will but confeſs themſelves (to ſay 
no worſe) Turbulent and Seditious per- 
ſons, by acknowledging, That they re- 
fuſe their Obedience to*'thoſe Laws, 
which the Supreme Authority has juſt 
Power to impoſe. 
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Cuaeye, II. 


e4 more Particular Ac- 
count of the N. ature and 
Ne eceſsity of a Sovereign 
Power in Affairs of Reli- 


910n: 
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The Contents. 


HE Parallel between matters rela- 
ting to Religious Worſhip, and the 
Duties of Morality. Moral Vertues the 
moſt material Parts of Religiott. This 
proved, (1.) from the Nature of Mo- 
rality, and the Deſign of Religion : 
(2. By a particular InduGzon of all the 
Duties of Mankind. A Scheme of Re- 
ligion, reducing all its Branches either 
to the Vertues or Inſtruments of Mo+ 
rality. Of the Villany of thoſe mens 
Religion, that are wont to diſtinguiſh 
H between 
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between Grace and Virtue. They ex- 
change the ſubſtan! E of Fre Goodneſs 
for meer Metaphors ard 4ijgoorics. Mer 
taphors the only cauſe 07 514 preſent 
Schiſm; and the only groind of the 
different Subdiviſions among the 8chiſ> 
matichs thegton, The Unacceunt- 
ableneſ5 o ns Conceits, That when 
the main Ends and Deſigns of Religion 
are undoubtedly ſubjed to the Supreme 
Pawer, they ſhould be ſo eager toexempt 
its Means and Circumſtances from the 
ſame Authority. The Civil Magiſtrate 
may determine new Inſtances of Virtue; 
how much more new Circumſtances of 
Worſhip ?. As he may enjoyn any thing 
in Morality, that contradiFs not the 
ends of Morality; ſo may he in Religt- 
ous Worſhip, if he oppoſe not its deſign. 
He may command any thing in t 
Worſhip of God, that does not tend to 
debanch Mens praGices, or their con- 
ceptions of the Deity. All the ſubordi- 
ate Duties both of Morality and Reli- 
gious Worſhip, are equally ſubjef to the 
Determinations of Humane Authority. 


< 1. Having 
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$ 1. FT JAving'in the former Chap- . 
| ter ſufficiently made out 


my firſt Propofition, vis. 
That 'tis abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to the Peace and Government of 
the World, thatthe Supreme Magiſtrate 
of every Common-wealth ſhould be 
veſted with a Power to governthe-Con- 
ſciences of Subjects in Afﬀairs of ,Reli- 
gion3 I now proceed to the praof of 
the ſecond thing propoſed, viz. That 
thoſe who would deprive the Supreme 
CivilPower of its Authority, in reference 
tothe Condud of the Worlhip of God, 
are forced to allow it in other more ma- 
terial parts of Religion, though they are 
both liable to the ſame Inconventences 
and Objections : Where I ſhall have a 
fair opportunity to ſtate the true extent 


of the Magiſtrates Power over Conſci- 
ence in reference to Divine Warſhip,by . 


ſhewing it tobe the ſame with his Power 
over Conſcience in matters of Morality, 
and all other Afairsof Religion. And 
here it ſtrikes me with wonder and 
amazementtocon(ider, That menſhould 
be ſo ſhy of granting the Supreme Ma- 
giſtrate a Power over their Conſciences 
H 2 in 
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in the Rituals and External Circumſtan- 
ces of Religious Worſhip, and yet be 
ſo freeof forcing it upon him in the E(- 
fſential Duties of Morality ; which are 
at leaſt as great and material Parts ofRe- 
Iigion, as pleaſing to God, and as indi- 
ſpenſably neceſſary to Salvation, as any 
way of Worſhip in the World. The 
Preceptsof the Moral Law are both per- 
tetive of our own Natures, and condu- 
civeto the Happineſs of others 3 and the 
Practice of Vertue conſiſts in living ſuita- 
bly-to the Dictates of Reaſon & Nature, 
And this is the ſubſtance and main De- 
ſign of all the Laws of Religion, to oblige 
Mankind to behave themſelvs in all their 
actions as becomes Creatures endued 
with Reaſon and Underſtanding, and in 
ways ſuitable to Rational Beings,to pre- 
pare and qualhfie themſelves for the ſtate 
of Glory and Immortality. And as this 
* 1s the proper End ofall Religion, That 
Mankind might live happily here, and 
happily hereafter; ſo to this end nothing 
contributes more than the practice of all 
Moral Vertues, which will effectually 
preſerve the Peace and Happineſs of Hu- 
mane Societies, and advance,the Mind of 
Man toa nearer approach'to the Perfe- 
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tion of the Divine Nature 5: every par- 
ticular Vertue being therefore ſuch, be- 
cauſe 'tis a Reſemblance -and- Imitation 
of ſome of the Divine Attributes. So 
that Moral Vertue having the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt neceſlary influence upon the 
Endof all Religion, viz. Mans Happi- 
neſs; 'tisnot only its moſt material and. 
uſeful -Part, but the ultimate End of all 
its other Duties : And all true Religion 
can conhliſt in nothing elſe but either the 
Practice of Vertue it ſelf, or the uſe of 
thoſe Means and Inſtruments that contri- 
bute to 1t, 


$ 2. And this, beſide the Rational Ac- 
count of the thing it ſelf, appears with 
an undemible evidence from the beſt of 
Demonſtrations, 2. e. an Induftion of all 
Particulars. The whole Duty of Man 
refers either to his Creator,or hisNeigh- 
bour, or himſelf: All that concerns the 
two laſt 1s confeſledly of a Moral Na- 
ture; and all that concernsthe firſt, con- 
fiſts either in Praifing of God,or Praying 
to him:The former isaBranch of theVer- 
tue of Gratitude, and 1s nothing but a 
thankful and humble temper of mind, 
ariſing from afſenſe of Gods Greatneſs 
\ H 3 in 
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in himſelf, and his Goodneſs to ns: (6 
thatthispart of Devotion iſſiies from the 
ſame virtuous quality, that is the Prits 
ciple of all other Reſentments and'Ex+ 
preſitons of Gratitude ; only: thoſe AF 
of itthatare terminated 'on God astheit 
Object,areſtyled Religions : and theres 
fore Gratitude and Devotion are notdt 
vers T hings; but only different Namesof 
the ſame. Things Devotion being -no- 
thing elſe-but the Virtae of Gratitude 
towards God, The latter, viz. Prayer 
1s Either put up in our own or other 
mens behalfs: If for others, 'tis an'A& 
oof that Virtue we call Kindneſs or Cha- 
rity : If for our ſelves, the things we 
pray. for. (unleſs they be the Comforts 
and Enjoyments'of this life) are ſome 
or. other virtuous Qualities : and'there- 
fore the proper and direct uſe of Prayer 
1s to be inſtrumental to the Virtues of 
. Morality: So that all' Duties of De- 
votion (excepting only our returns of 
Gratitude)are not Eſſential parts of RE 
ligion; but are only' in order to it, as 
they tend to the Practice of Virtue and 
moral Goodneſs; and their Goodneſs 1 
derived upon them from the moral Vir- 
tues'to which they contribute 3 and '- 

the 
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the ſame proportion they are conducive 
to the ends of Virtue, they are to be ya- 
lued among the Miniſteries of Religion. 
All Religion then (T mean the Practical 
Part) 1s cither Virtue it ſelf, or ſome 
of its Inſtruments; and the whole Duty 
of man confiſts in being Virtuousz and 
all that is enjoin'd him befide, is in or- 
der to it. And whar &fe_ do we find 
enforc'd and recommended in our Savi- 
our's Sermons, befide heitphtsof Mota- 
lity? What dots St. Put diſcourſe of 
to Felix but moral matrers, Xzebteouſ- 
neſs, and Temperance, and Tudement to 
come? 'And what 1s it that men ſet up a- 
guſt Morality , but a few figurative 

xpreſfions of it ſelf, that without it are 
utterly inſignificant? 'Tis not enough 
(ſay they) to be completely Virtuous, 
unleſs we have Grace too : But when we-. 
have ſet aſide all manner of Virtue, let 
them tell me what remains to be call'd 
Grace, and give me atty Notion of it 
diſtin from all Morality,that confiſts in 
the right order and government of our 
AQions 1n all our Relations, and fo com- 
prehends all our Duty : and therefore 
if Grace be not included in it, 'tis but a 
Phantaſm, and an Imaginary thing. So 
H 4 that 
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that if we ſtrip thoſe Definitions that 
ſome men of late have beſtowed upon 
it, of Metaphors and Allegories, it will 
plainly ; arms nothing but a vertuou; 
temper ofmind; and all that the Scri- 
pture intends by theGraces of the Spirit, 
are only Yertuous Dualities of the you 
that are therefore ſtyled Graces, becauſe 
they were derived purely fromGads free 
Grace and Goodneſs, in that in the firſt 
Ages of Chriſtianity he was pleaſed,out 
of his infinite cancern for its Propagati- 
on, ina miraculous manner 'to inſpſre its 
Converts with all ſorts of Vertue. 
Wherefore the Apoſtle St. Paul,when he 
compiles a complete Catologue of the 
Fruits ofthe $pirit, reckansup only Mo- 
ral Vertues, Gal. 5. 22. Love, Joy or 
Chearfulneſs, Peaceableneſs, Patience, 
Gentleneſs, Goodneſs, Faithfulnels, 
Meekneſs, and Temperance; and elſe- 
where, Tits 2. II. the ſame Apoſtle 
plainly makes the Grace of God to con- 
fiſt in gratitude towards Gad , Tempe- 
rance towards our ſelves, and Juſtice 
towards qur Neighbours. For the Grace 
of God that bringeth Salvation hath ap- 
peared ta all Men, teaching us that deny- 
ing ungodlineſs aud worldly Iuſts , wt 
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ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly 
in this preſent world. Where the whole 
Duty of Man 1s comprehended in living 
Godlily, which 1sthe Vertue of humble 
Gratitudetowards God : Soberly, which 
contains the Vertues of Temperance, 
Chaſtity, Modeſty, and all others that 
conſiſt in the domimion of Reaſon over:- 
our ſenſual Appetites : Righteouſly, which 
implies all the Vertues of Juſtice and 
Charity, as Afability, Courteſie, Meek- 
neſs, Candour, and Ingenuity. 


$ 3- So deſtructive of all, true and 
real Goodneſs is the very- Religion of 
thoſe Menthat are wont to ſet Graceat 
odds with Vertue, and are. ſo. far from 
making them the ſame, that they make 
them inconliſtentz and . though a- man 
be exattin all the Duties of MoralGood- 
neſs, yetif he bea Graceleſs Perſon (3. e. 
_ voidofT know not what Imaginary God- 
lineſs) he is but in a cleaner way to 
Hell, and his Converſion is more hope- 
leſs than the- vileſt and moſt notorious 
Sinners; and the orally Righteous Man 
Is at a. greater diſtance, from.Grace than 
the Profane, and better be lewd andde- 


bauch'd,than live an honelt and yertuous 
life, 
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life, if you are not of the Godly Parey, 
Bona Opera ſunt pernicioſa ad ſalute, 
ſays Flacews Hliricws. Moral Goodnels is 
the greateſt Letto Converſion; and the 
prophaneſt wretches make better Saints 
than your Moral Formaliſts, And b 
this means they havebrought into faſhr- 
on a Godlineſs without Religion, Zeal 
without Humanity , and Grace without 
ood Nature, or good Manners; have« 

und out in lieu of Moral Virtue, a 
Spiritual Divinity, that is made up of 
nothing elſe but certain Trains and 
Schemes of Effeminate Follies and illi- 
terate Enthufialms 3 arid inſtead of a'ſo- 
ber Devotron, a more ſpiritual and intr- 
mate way of Communion with God, 
that 1n truth confiſts in little elſe but 
meeting together in private to prate 
Phraſes, make Faces,” and rail at Carnal 
Reaſon (5. e. in their ſenſe all ſober and 
ſincere uſe of our Underſtandings infſpr 
ritual Matters) whereby they have effe- 
Ctually turn'd all Religion into unac- 
countable Fanfies and Erithuftaſms, dreſt 
it up with pompous and empty Schemes 
of Speech; and fo embrace a few gawdy 
Metaphors and Allegories, inftead of the 
ſubſtance of true and real Ri ghreou _— 
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And herein lies the moſt material diffe- 
rence between the ſoberChriſtians of the 
Cliurch of Erglard, and ourmodern Se- 
aries, That we expreſs the Precepts 
and Dutiesof the Goſpel inplain and in- 
telhgible Terms, whilſtthey trifle them 
away by cmldiſh Metaphors and Allego- 
ries, and willnot talk'of Religion but in. 
barbarous' and uncouth' Similicudes; 
 #nd(whar'is more} the different'Subdi- 
viſtons' among” the Setts themſelves are 
riot ſo mich diſtingniſh'd by ary real di- 
verſity of Opinions, as by vatiety” of 
Phrafes' md Forms of Speech, that'are 
the pecuſiar $h;bboleths' of each Tribe. 
One party affe&to lardtheir Diſcourſes 
with'clowniſh and ſlovenly Similitudesz 
another delights to rout/in wanton and 
Iafcivious Allegoniess' and a third/ is 
beſt pleaſed wittrodd; unitſha], unintelli- 
gible,' arid ſomerimes'Baſptiemous'Ex- 
preffions. And whoever among thetn'can' 
invent any new Language, preſently ſers 
up for a'man of new Diſcovertesz and 
he thar' lights upon the' prettieſt Non- 
ſenſe, is thonght by the ignorantRabble 
to unfold 'new Goſpet-Myſteries. And 
thus is the Nationſhattered into infinite 
Faftions, with ſenflefs/ and \phantaſtick 

Phraſes; 
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Phraſes; and the moſt fatal miſcarriage 
of them all lies in abuſing Scripture. 
Expreſſions , not only without but in 
contradiction totheir ſenſe. So that had 
we but an Act of Parliament to abridge. 
Preachers the uſe of fulſom and luſcious. 
Metaphors, 1t might perhaps be an effe- 
Ctual Cure of all our preſent Diſtem- 
pers. Letnot the Reader ſmile at the 
- odneſs of the Propoſal: For were men - 
obliged to ſpeak Senſe as well as Truth, 
all the ſwelling 2/yſteries of Fanaticiſm. 
would immediately fink into flat and 
empty Nonſenſe 3 and they would be 
albamed of ſuch. jejune and ridiculous 
Stuffas their admired and moſtprofound 
Notions would appear to be, when they, 
want the Varniſh offine Metaphors and 
glittering Alluſions. In brief, were this a 
proper place tounravel all their affected 
Phraſes and Farms of Speech, which 
they have learn'd likeParrotsto prate by 
Rote, without having any Notion ofthe 
Thingsthey ſigaifie, it would be noun- 
pleaſant Task to.demonſtrate , That by 
them they either mean nothing atall, or 
fome Part or Inſtrument of Moral Ver- 
tue. So that all Religion muſt of neceſ(- 
ſity be reſalv'd into Enthuſiaſm or Mo- 
| | rality. 
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rality. The former is meer Impoſture, 
and therefore all that is truemuſtbe re- 
duced to the latter; and what-ever be- 
fides appertains to it, muſt be ſubſeryi- 
ent to the Ends of Vertue: ſuch are 
Prayer, Hearing Sermons:, and all 
manner of Religious Ordinances, that 
have-diredly no other place in Religion, 
than as they are inſtrumental to a vertu- 
ous life. 


$ 4. 'Tiscertain then, That the Du- 
ties of Morality are the moſt weigh 
and material concerns of Religion; and 
*tis as certain, That the Civil Magiſtrate 
hasPower to bindLaws concerning them 
upon the Conſciences of Subjects: So 
that every mans Conſcience is and muſt 
be ſubject to the Commands of lawful 
Superiours inthe moſt important matters 
of Religion. And therefore is it not 
ſtrange, that when the main Ends and 
deſigns of all Religion are avowedly . 
ſubject to the Supreme Power, that yet 
men ſhould be ſo impatient to exempt 
its means and ſubordinate Inſtruments 
from the ſame Authority ? What reaſon 
can the Wit of man aflign to reſtrain it 
from one, that will not much more re- 
_ ſtrain 
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ſtrain it from bath ? Is.not the right pra- 


Giceof Moral;Duties as neceflary apart 
. of Religion, as any outward, Form of 
. Worſhip in the- World? Are not wrong 
Notions of the Divine Worſhip as-de- 
{tructive of the Peace and ſettlement of 
Common-wealths, as-the molt vicious 
and licentious Debaucheries? Are .nat 
the rude multitude more inclined to di- 
ſturb Government by Superſtition 'than 
byLicentiouſneſs? And isthere not vaſtly 
greater danger of the Magiſtrates erring 
in matters of Morality, than in Forms 
and Ceremonies of Worſhip, in that 
thoſe are the main, eflential , and ult- 
mate Duties of Religion 3 whereas theſe 
are at higheſt but their Inſtrumeats, and 
can challenge no other placein Religion, 
than as they are ſubſervient to the pur 
poles of Morality?Nay,1isit not {till more 
unaccountable, that the Supreme Ma- 
giltrate may not-be permitted to deter- 
mine the Circumſtances and Appen- 
dages of the ſubordinate Miniſteries to 
Moral Virtue, and yet ſbould be allow- 
ed (in all Common-wealths ) to deter- 
mine the particular Ads and Inſtances of 
theſe Virtues themſelves ? For Example, 


Juſtice is a prime and” natural Vinoh 
an 
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and yet its particular Caſes depend upon 
_ Laws,that FBE®CA. AT EAT 
of Menm and Tum : The Divine Law-re+ 
ſtrajnsTzti#s from mvading Caixw's Right 
and Propriety 3 but what that is, and 
when it 15 invaded, only the Laws of the 
Society they live in can determine. And 
there are ſome Caſes that are Ads of In- 
juſtice 1n Ezgland, thatarenot ſo in 7talyz 
otherwiſe all Places muſt be govern'd by 
. the ſame Laws, and what is a Law to 
one Nation muſt be foto all the World. 
Whereas 'tis undeniably evident, That 
neither the Law of God nor of Nature 
determine the particular Inſtances of 
moſt Virtues, but for the molt part 
leave that to the Conſtitutions 'of Na- 
tional Laws. They in general forbid 
Theft, Inceſt, Murther, and Adultery; 
but what theſe'Crimes are, they deter- 
minenot in all Caſes, but is in moſt par- 
ticulars to be explained by the CivilCon- 
ſtitutions; and whatſoever the Law of 
the Land reckons among theſe Crimes, 
o_ the Law of Gad = of Naturefor- 
bids. 

And now is it not ſtrangely humour- 
ſome toſay, That Magiſtrates are intruſt- 
cd with ſo greata Power oyer mensCon- 
ſciences 
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ſcience 1n theſe great and weighty De: 
ſigns of Religion, and yet ſhould not be 
truſted to govern the indifferent, or at 
leaſt leſs material Circumſtances of thoſe 
things that can pretend to no other 


Goodneſs, than as they are Means ſer. + 


viceable to Moral Purpoſes? That they 
ſhould have Power to make that a Par- 
ticular of the Divine Law, that God has 


not made ſo; and yet not be ableto de- 
- termine the uſe of an indifferent Circum- | 


ſtance, becauſe (forſooth_) God has not 
determin'd it ? In a word, That they 
ſhould be fully impowered to declare 
new Inſtances of Vertue and Vice, and 
to introduce new Duties in the moſtim- 
portant parts of Religion, aud yet ſhould 
not have Authority enough to declare 
the Ule and decency of a few Circum- 
ſtances in its ſubſervient and leſs materj- 
al Concerns. 


 & 5. The whole State of Afﬀairs 1s 
briefly this z Man is ſent into the World 
tolive happily here, andprepare himſelf 
| for happineſs hereafter; this is attain'd 
by the prattice of Moral Vertues and P1- 
ous Devotions;.and wherein theſe main- 


ly conſiſt, Almighty Goodneſs has de- 
clared 
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clared by the Lawsof Nature andReve: 
lation : but: becauſe jn both there are 
changeable Caſes and Circumſtances of 
hiogs, therefore has God-appointed his 
ruſtees and Officials here an Earth to 
Attand Determine in both, according to 
all Accidentsand Emergencies of Aﬀairs, 
to aſlign new Particylars of the Divine 
Law, todeclate new Bounds ofrightaad 
Wrong, which the Law of God neither 
does nor can limit; becauſe of neceflity 
they muſtina great meaſure depend up-, 
on the Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions of 
every Common-wealth. And in the 
ſamemanner are the Circumſtances and 
outward Expreſſions of Divine Worſhip, 
becauſe they are variable according to 
the Accidents of Time and Place , en- 
truſted (with leſs danger of Errour) 
with the ſame Authority: And what 
Ceremonies this appoints Cunlels they 
are apparently repugnaint to their Prime 
end) become Religious Rites 5 as what 
particular Adtions it conſtitutes in any 
Species of Virtue, become new Inſtances 
of that Virtue, unleſs the; Geny 
contraditt its Nature and Tendency. 
Now the two Primary Deſigns of all 
cligion, are cither to expreſs our ho- 
| | rout 
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nourable Opinion of the Deity, or to 
advance the Tntereſts ofVertue and Mo- 
ral Goodnefs 5 ſo that no Rites or Ceres 
monies can be eſteerned unlawful in the 
Worſhip of God , unleſs they tend to 
debauch men either in their Practices,of 
their Conceptions of the Deity : And'tis 
upon one or both oftheſe Accountsthat 
any Rites'and Forms of Worſhip be- 
come criminally ſuperſtitious 3 and ſuch 
were the Lypercalia, the Eleuſinian My- 
ſteries, the Feaſts of Bacchas,  Flord, and 
'Yenxs, becauſe they were but ſo many 
Feſtivals of Luſt and Debauchety 3 and 
ſuch were the Salvage and Bloody Sacre 
fices to Saturn, Belloza, Moloch, Baal- 
Peor, and all other gelxre uvriets 'of the 
Antient Pagamiſm'3 becauſe they ſuppoy 
ſed the Dzvine Being to take pleaſure in 
the Miferies and Tortures of its, Crea- 
tures: And ſuch is all Tdolatry, in that 
It either gives right Worſhip to a wrong 
Object, or wrong Worſhip to a right 
one, or at feaſt repreſents an infinite Ma- 
jelty by Images and Refemblances of 
finite thmgs, and ſo reflefts diſparage- 
ment npon ſome of the Divine Attri- 
butes, by faltning diſhonourable Weak- 
ne{iesandImperfeCtions upon the Divin 
ng P - Jo 


Nature. As; fortheſe , and the like 
Rites and Geremonies,,gf . Worſhip 
no Humane - Ppwer,. can; comman 
them , becauſe they . are..diredtly con- 
tradiQtory..to:the, Ends,.af.. Religion; 
but as for al[..qthers that-ate.nat fo, uny 
lawful. Authority may, as. well enjoyn 
them ,- as it may adopt any Adtiqns 
whatſoever inta the Duties of: Morality, 
that are not contraty-to the Ends of Mo- 
rality. = bees +4 


\. $6. But a little farthet to. illuſtrate 
this, we may qblcrve, ' 0 Rakgn PIES 
both of Moral Vettnge and.Diuume Wor- 
ſhip there are ſome Rules of ibodad 
'Ewll that are_of an Eternal-3nd-,Un- 
changeable; Obligatian/, and theſe.cari 
never be prejudiced of altered by any 
Humane Power ; becaule theReaſon.of 
their Obligation;ariſes from a necellity 
and conſtitution of Nature , /and thete- 
fore muſt be as Perpetual as that ;. But 
then there are other Rules of Duty. that 
are alterable according to-the. yatious- 
- Accidents, Changes, and Conditions of 
Humane Life, aad depend chiefly upon 
Contracts, and Politive Laws. of. King- 
doms; theſe (utfer Vatiery, þecauſe their. 

I 5 fmattef 
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Matter and their Reaſon does ſo. Thus 
inthe matter of Murther there are ſome 
Inſtances of an unalterable Nature, and 
others that are changeable according to 
the various Proviſions of Poſitive Laws 
and Conſtitutions. To take away the 
life of an innocent Perſon is forbidden ' 
by ſuch an indiſpenſable Law of Nature, 
that no Humane Power can any way di- 
. rely or indiretly make it become | 
lawful, in that no Poſitive Laws canſo 
alter the Conſtitution of Nature, asto 
make this Inſtance of Villany ceafe to be 
miſchievousto Mankind; and therefore 
'tis Capital in all Nations of the World. 
But then there are other particular Caſes 
of this Crime, that depend npon Poſi- 
tive Laws,” and ſo by conſequence are 
liable'to change according to the diffe- 
rent Conſtitutions of the Common- 
wealths menlivein. Thus though 1nFn- 
gland "tis Murther for an injured Hul- 
band to kill an Adultereſs taken in the 
A& of Uncleanneſs, becauſe 'ris forbid- 
den by the Laws of this Kingdbar, yet 
in Spaiz and among the old Romans it 
was not, becauſe their Laws permitted 
it 3 and if the Magiſtrate himſelf may 
puniſh the Crime with Death, henay 
239 appoint 
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appoint whom he pleaſes to be his Exe- 
cutioner.. And the Caſe is theſamein 
reference to Divine Worſhip, in which 
there are ſome things of an abſolute and 
indiſpenſable Neceſlity, and others of a 

anſient and changeable Obligation : 
Thus 'tis abſolutely neceſſary every Ra+ 
tional Creature ſhould make returns of 
Gratitude to its Creator, , from which 
no Humane Powercan reſtrain. it 3 but 
then for the outward Expreſſions and 
Significations of this Duty, they are for 
the moſt part Good or Evil accordingto 
the Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions of ditfe- 
rent Nations, unleſs inthe two foremen- 
tioned Caſes, that they either _counte- 
nance Vice,or diſgracethe Deity. But as 
for all other Rituals, Ceremonies, Pg- 
{tures,8& manners of performing the out» 
ward Expreſſiens of Devotion, that are 
not chargeable with one or both of theſe, 
nothing can hinder their being capable 
of being adapted intothe Mimiſteriesof 
Divine Service, or exempt them from 
being ſubject to the Neterminations of 
Humane Power. And thus the Parallel 
holds inall Caſes between the Seconda- 
ry and Emergent Laws of Morality, and 
the Subordinate and Inſtrumental Rules 
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of. Worſhip: they both equally paſs 
an Obligation upon all men, to when 
they are preſcribed, , unleſs they di- 
rely coritraditt the ends of their'Inſti- 
TT HT: +" rus | 
' | And now from this more general Con- 
fideratioh” of the Agreement betweeti 
matters of. meer Worſhip and other 
Duties of Morality in referenceto the 
Power ofthe Civil Magiſtrate, we may 
| proceed by forme more particular ac: 
counts to diſcover, how his Dominion 
over both is of equal, extent, and re- 
ſtrain'd within the ſame bounds and meas 
ſlires3 and that in what caſes ſyever he 
may exercile Juriſdiction over Conſe: 
ence 1n matters of Morality, in all the 
ſamehemay exerciſe the fame Power in 
Concernsof Religious Worthipz and on 
the contrary, in what caſes hisPower over 
matters of Religion 1s reſtrain'd,* 19 all 
the ſame 5s-it Imited as to things ofa 
Mortal Nafure: Whence it muſt appear 
with a clear and irreſiſtible Evidence, 
That mens right toLiberty of Conſcience 
is the ſame in both to al Cafes, Niceties, 
and Circumftances of things, and that 
they may as rationally challenge a free- 
dom from” tlie Laws of Juſtice as no 
(FEW 1" 
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thoſe of Religion, and that to grant it in 
either 1s. equally deſtru@tive of all Order 
and Government, and equally tends to 
reduce all Societies, to. Anarchy and 
; . Confuſion, i ON 

tv 
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\ * #-more Particular" State of 

., the (,ontroverſte, concerning 
"the Inward Afivns of the 
. eMiand, or: Matters of 


"meer Conſcience... | 
The Contents. 


 Ankind have 4. Liberty of Conſcience 
M * QUE. all their. Adtions, whether Mo- 
gal or. flridly, Religious) A3 fur as it 
. concerns their, judgments, but notth:ir 
\. Eradices. Of the Niture of Chriſtian 
| F th. Liberty. 
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4iberty. It relates to our Thoughts, 
' end notto our AGjons. It may be pre- 
ſerved inviolable under outward Re- 
ſtraints. Chriſtian Liberty conlifts pro- 
perly 'in the Reſlunration of the Mind of 
Man to its Natural priviledge from the 
Toke of the Ceremonial Law. T, be Sub: 
ftantiel part of Religious Worſhip isin- 
ternal, and out of the reac of the 
Civil Magiſtrate. External Worſhip it 
wa part of Religion.. It is and muſt be 
teſt andetermined by the Law of God, 
Sacrifices the moſt anticnt Expreſſions of 
Outward Worſhip were purely of kinmane 
Inſtitution. Though their bein ng expia- 


od, yet ofbeir 7s 4nd original 
Df VIZ, To ney; | ap rien 
of 4 Grateful Mind, dep de on the 
Wills of Men, Of Ag firit Original 
among the Heathens. The Reaſon why 
God preſcribed the particular Kites and 
Ceremonies; of outward Worſhip to the 
Jews. Under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation 
be has left the diſpo Poſen f ontwardWor ſat vir 
#0 the power and diſcretion of pf theChurc 

The Impertinency ag mens Clamonrs 
again#t Significant Ceremonies , when 
as 1 the only uſe of Ceremonies to. be 
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fPgnificant, The Signification of ell Ce- 
remonies equally Arbitrary. The Signic 
fieation. of Ceremonies is of the ſame 
Nature with that of Words. And. men 
we4y as well be offended at the one as the 


Earth. This 1s the Prerogative of the 
Mind of Man within its own Dominion 
its Kingdoms intelle&ual,and ſeated 1 
the thoughts, not Adtions of -Men3. an 
therefore noHumane Pawer does,or can 
preſcribe to any mans Opinions and ſe- 
cret Thoughts, but men will think as 
they pp in ſpight of all theix Deerces, 
and the Underſtanding will remain free 
When every thing elſe is bound, And this 
Sovereignty of Conlcience 1s no_en- 
. trenchment upon that of Princes:becauſe 
is concern'd only in ſuch mattersasare 
ofa quite different Nature from theiy 
| Athiirs, 
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Afairs, and gives na reſtraint to their 
commanding Power over the Attions of 
men; for meer Opinion, whilſt ſich, has 
no Influence upon the Good or Evil of 
Humane Society, that is the proper ob- 
jet of Government 3 and therefor& as 
long as-our Thoughts are ſegret, and 
lock'd up with out own Bt they 
are out of the” reach .of” all Hhkmane 
Power. But'as' for matrers thatare not 
"confined within the Territories of meer 
"Conſcience, bur come forth into out- 
ward A@ion, and appear in the Socie- 
ties of men, there is no remedy but they 
muſt be ſubjet'to the Cognizance of 
Humane Laws , and core within the 
Verge of Humane, Power ; becauſe by 
theſe Societies ſubſiſt, and humaneAfeaits 
are tranſacted. And therefore it concerns 
thoſe, whoſe Office it 1s to ſecure the 
peace and tranquillity of mankind, to 
overn-and manage them inorder to the 
Publick Good. So that; 'tis ; but a vain 
andfrivolous pretence, whenmen plead 
with ſo muchnoiſe. and clamour for the, 
Sacred and Inviglable Rights of Conlci- 
ence, atid apparently invade or infringe 
The Magiſtrates Power, by (lubmittingits 
Commands” to the Auttiotity of every 
ne” * " * Subjets 


Wy I 3 200 OH 
Subjegts Conſcience 3 becauſe the Con: 
mands of Lawful Authority are fo far 
from invading its proper Liberty, that 
they cannot reachit, in thar 'tisſeatedin 
that part of Man, of whoſe TranſaQtons 
theCivilPower can take no Cognizanice. 
All Humane Authority and Jurifdi&ion 
extends no. farther than thens outward. 
Adions,theſe are the proper ObjeQ&.of al 
their Laws: Whereas Liberty of, Coti 
ſcience is Internal and Inviſible,and 
. fined to the mirids and Judgments &7 
men 3 and whilſt Conſcience aQs within: 
its proper Sphere, that Civil Power is ſ6 
far from doing it violence, thatit never 
can. But when this great arid impetious 
Faculty paſſes beyond its'0Wwn pecrliat 
Bounds, and would' invade the Magi- . 
ſtrares Authority by exerciſing an unac- 
countable Dominion within his Territa- 
ries, or by venting ſuch 114 Opinions 
among his. Subjeds , as he apprehends 
to tead to the d:ſturbance ofthe Publick 
Peace, then does it concern him to give 
check to.its proceedings as. much as to 
all other Invaſions ; for the care of the 
Publick Good being his Duty,as well as 
Intereft, it cannot but be in his Powet 
to reſtrain or permit Attions, as they are 
. Ho Us ED 6 con” 
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eonducibletothat End. Mankind there- 
fore have the ſame Natural Right to 
Liberty of Conſciencein matters of Re- 
ligious Worſhip, as in Afﬀazirs of Juſtice 
and Honeſty, z.e. a Liberty of Jude- 
went, but not of praFice; they have 
an faviolable freedom ta examine the 
Gaodneſs of all Laws Moral and Eccle- 
fiaſtical,. and to judge of them by their. 
- fuitableneſs to the natural Reaſons of 
. Good and Evil: but asfor the Praftice 
andall outward Atons either of Virtue 
or Devotion, they are equally governa- 
ble by the Laws and Conſtitutions of 
Common-wealthsz and men may with 
the ſame pretences of Reaſon challenge 
an Exemption from all Humane Laws 1n 
Matters of common Haneſty upon the 
' ſcore of the Freedom of their Conſci- 
ences, as they plead a liberty from all 
Authority in Duties of Religious Wor- 
ſhip upon the ſame account; becauſe they 
have a freedom of Judgment in both, but 
of Practice in neither. 


$ 2. And upon the reaſonableneſs of 
this Principle 1s founded the Duty. (or 
zather Priviledge) of Chriſtian Liberty, 
wiz. Toaſllert he 
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of Man, as far as tis not inconfiſtent with 
the Government of the World, in that 
a ſincere and impartial uſe of our own 
Underſtandings, is the firſt and Funda- 
mental Duty of Humane Nature. Hence 
it; is, that the Divine Providence is ſa 
highly ſolicitous not to have it farther 
reſtrained than needs muſt;and therefore 
in all matters of pure Speculation it 
leaves the mind of Man entirely free to 
judge of the Truth and Fal of 
things, and will not ſuffer ittobe uſurp'd 
upon by any Authozity whatſoever: 
And whatſoever Opinion any man enter» 
tains of things ofthis Nature, he injures 
no man by jt, and therefore no man can 
have any reaſon to commence any Quar- 
rel with him for it; Every man here 
judges for himſelf, 2nd not for others, 
and matters of meer Opinion having no 
reference tothe Publick, there ts noneed 
of any Publick Judgment to determine 
them. But as for thoſe AGtons that are 
capable of having any Influence upon the 
Publick Good or 11! of Mankind, though 
they are liable to the Determinationsof 
the Publick Laws, yet the Law of God 
will not ſuffer them 'to"be'Ectermin'd, 
farther than is requiſite to the Ends of 
Govern- 
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Government: And in thoſe very things 
4n; which ithas granted the Civil Magr- 
ſtrate a Power over thePractices of men, 
it;permits them not to exerciſe any Au» 
thority over their Judgments, but leaves 
them utterly free to. judge of them as. far 
asthey areQbjets of meer Qpinion,and 
xclate. not.to. the Common Intereſt of 
mankind. And hence; though the Com- 
.tands.of .our Lawful Superiours may 
changelnditferent things into Neceſlary 
; WEEK yetthey cannot reſtrain the Li- 
.berty;of our Minds from judging things 
.thus determin'd to remain1n their own. 
.Nature Indifferent;, and the Reaſon of 
vur Obligation ta do them is not fercht 
;  Antecedent Neceſlity in them- 
Aelves, but, from the Supervening Com- 
mands of. Authority, to. which Obedi- 
ence in all.things Lawful is a Neceſlary 
'\Duty. Sothat Chriſtian Liberty, or the 
Inward Freedom of our Jodgnrna may 
«be preſerved inviolable under-the Re- 
» ſtraints of the Civil Magiſtrate, which 
- are Outward, and concern only the Ati- 
ons, not Judgments of men 3 becauſe 
the Outward Determinationto one Par- 
{ticular rather than another does not 
+ abrogate the Inward Inchfſereney.of the 
thing 
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thing it ſelf; and the Duty of our Aa 
ing according to the Laws ariſes not 
from any Opinion of the Neceſlity of the 
thing it ſelf, but either from ſome Emer- 
gent and Changeable Circumſtances of. 
Order and Decency,. ar from a ſenſe of 
the Abſolute . Indiſpenſablenels of the 
Duty ofObedience. Therefore the whole 
Affair of Chriſtian Liberty relates onl 
to our Inward pacgihent E249: - 
provided this be kept inyiolate, itmate | 
ters not ('as to that Concern) what Re 
ſtraints arelaid upon our Cutward, Ati- 
ons. In that though the. Goſpel ha: 
freed nur Canſciences from the Power of 
things, yet it has not from that of Gos 
vernment; ie are free fram the matter; 
but not from the Authority of Humane 
Laws; and as Jong as we.obey the De+ 
terminations of our Superiours with. an 
Opinion of the Indifferency ofthe things 
themſelves, we retain the Powerof our 
Chriſtian Liberty, and are ſtill free asto 
the tnatter of the Law, though. not as-to 
the Duty of Obedience.: ...: 


_ 4 2. Neither is: this Prerogative, of 
our Chriſtian, Liberty WP 0 Sig new 
Fayour granted. in the: fopel 95 IH 
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Reſtauration of the mind of Man to its 
Natural Priviledge , by Exempting us 
from the Yoke of the Ceremonial Lairy 

whereby things in themſelves indifferent 
were tied upon the Conſcience with as 
mdiſpenſable an Obligation,as the Rules 
of Eſſential Goodneſs & Equity, during 
the whole Period of-the 449/2:ch Diſpen- 
ation 3 which being Cancell'd by the 
Goſpel, thoſe tadificrent things, that 
had been made neceſſary by aDivine po- 
fitive Comamand, return'd to their own. - 
Nature, to be uſed or omitted only as 
occaſion ſhould dire&t. And upon this 
Account was 1t that St. Paxl, though he 
were ſg earneſt an Aſſettor of his Chri- 
ſtian Liberty againſt the Doctrine of the 
Neceſlity of Jewiſh Ceremonies, nevet 
ſcrupled to uſe them, when ever he 
thought it ſerviceable to the Intereſts of 
Chriſtianity 3 as is appatent in his Cir- 
cumciſion of Ti-zothy,to which he would 
hever have condeſcended out of Obſer- 
vation of the Meſaick Law , and yet did 
not in the leaſt ſcruple to doit for other 
Purpoſes as Prudence and Diſcretion 
ſhonld dire& him, And though in his 
Diſcourſes of Chriſtian Liberty he In- 
ſtancesonly in Circumciſion; Meats a 

I Drinks, 
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Drinks, and other Ceremonial Ordis- 
nances, which were then the Particulars 
moſt in Diſpute between the Chriſtians 
and the Jews ; yet by the cleareſt Ana- 
logy of Reaſon the Caſe is the ſame as 
to the Judicial Law , and all other 
things commanded by Moſes, that were 
not either Rules of Eternal Goodnels,or 
exprelly eſtabliſh'd in the Golpel : This 
being its cleareſtand moſt important De- 
ſign, to: reprieve Mankind from all the 
burdenſome and Arbitrary Impoſitions 
of Moſes, that were ſcarce capable of any 
-otherGoodneſsthantheir being Inſtances 
of Obedience; and to reſtore usto ſuch a 
Religion, as was moſt ſuitable to the per- 
tection of Humane Naturez and to tye 
no other Laws upon us, thanfach whoſe 
Natural and Intrinfick Goodneſs ſhould 
carTy with them their own Eternal Ob- 

ligation. And therefore whatſoever our 

Superiours impoſe upon us, whether in 

Matters of Religions Worſhip, or any 

other Duties of Morality, it neither is, 

nor can be any entrenchment upon our 

 ChriſtianLiberty,provided it benot im+ 

poſed with an Opinion of theAntecedent 

Neceſhity of the thing it (elf. 
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$ 4. Now the Deſign of what I have 
diſcourſed upon this Article of Chriſtian 
Liberty, 1snot barely to ſhew the mani- 
feſt Impertinency of all thoſe little Ob- 
jections men force from it againſt the 
Civil Magiſtrates Juriſdiction over the 
outward Concerns of Religion; whereas 
this relates entirely to things of a quite 
different Nature, and is only concern'd 
inthe inward Actions of the Mind : but 
withal my purpoſe is mainly, by exempt- 
ing all internal Acts of: the Soul from the 
Empire of Humane Laws, to ſhew that 
Religion,properly ſo called, is of all Vir- 
tues the leaſt Obnoxious to the abuſe of 
Government, in that the whole ſubſtance 
of Religious Worſhip is tranſacted 
within the Mind of Man, and dwells 
in our Hearts and Thoughts beyond 
the reach of Princes; the Soul 1s 1ts 
proper Seat and Temple, and there Men 
may worſhip their God as they pleaſe, 
without offending their Prince. For 
the Eſſence of Religious Worſhip con- 
fiſts in nothing elſe but a grateful ſenſe 


and temper of Mind towards the Divine 


Goodnels, and ſo can re{ide in thoſe Fa- 


culties only that are capable of _ 
affete 
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affefted with Gratitude and Veneration: 
And as for all that concerns External 
Worſhip, 'tis no part of Religion it (elf, 
but only an I:ſtrument to expreſs the 
Inward Veneration of the Mind by ſome 
Outward Attion or Poſture of the Body. 
Upon which account Qit is that the Divine 
Wiſdom has ſo little concern'd it ſelf to 
preſcribe any particularForms of Divine 
Service; for though the Chriſtian Laws 
command us by ſome exteriour Signs to 
expreſs our Interiour Piety, yet they 
have no where ſet down any particular 
Expreſſions of Worſhip and Adoration. 
And indeed the Exteriour WIA 
of Honour being ſo changeable accord- 
ing tothe variety of Cuſtoms and Places, 
there could be no particular Forms or 
Faſhions preſcribed - for ſo ſome would 
have been obliged to (ignifie their Ho- 
nourable Sentiments of God by Marks 
of Scorn and Diſhonour; becauſe thoſe 
Faſhions and Poſtures which in ſome 
Places are Indications of ReſpeQt,are to 
others Signs of Contempt. Somad and 
Sedirious is the Humour of thoſe Men, 
who brand all thoſe Forms of Divine 
Service,that are not expreſly enjoyn'd in 
the Holy Volume, with the odious 
K 2 Titles 
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Titles of Superſtition and Will-wor- 
ſhip3 and {oin one Sentence condemn all 
the Churches in the World, ſeeing there 
15not any one that has not Peculiar Rites 
and Cuſtoms of its own, that were never 
preſcribed nor practiſed by our Saviour 
or his Apoſtles. And in all Ages of the 
World God has left the management of 
his Outward Worſhip to the Diſcretion 
of Men, unleſs when to determine ſome 
particular Forms has been uſeful to ſome 
other purpoles. 


$ 5- The Ancienteſt and moſt Uni- 
verlally practiſed way of expreſling Di- 
vine Worſhip and. Adoration, was by 
Ottering of Sacrifices ; thoſe Firſt Ages 
of the World concetving it a proper and 
natural way of acknowledging their en- 
tire Dependence upon, and Gratitude 
towards God, by publickly preſentin 
him with a portion of the Beſt and moli 
Precious things they had : and God was 
well-plealed with them, not becauſe he 
at all delighted in the Blood of Bulls and 
Goats, but becauſe they were the Pledges, 
and Significations of a Grateful Mind. 
And yet this outward Expreſſion of Di- 
vine Worſhip, notwithſtanding its Uni- 
verſality 
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verſality and Antiquity, was only made 
choice of by good men as a fit way of 
intimating thepious and grateful Relent- 
ments of their Minds, and cannot mthe 
leaſt pretend to owe its Original to any 
Divine Inſtitution , (eeing there appears 
not any ſhadow of a Command for it; 
and to ſay it was Commanded, though 
'tis no where Recorded, is to take the 
Liberty of ſaying any thing without 
Proof or Evidence. That indeed Sacri- 

fices became Fxpiatory, and that the 
Life of a Beaſt ſhould be accepted to 
redeem the Life of a Man, depended 
purely upon Poſitive Inſtitution, Lev.I 7. 
II. For the life of the Fleſh is in the 
Blood, and T have given it to you upon the 
Altar to make an Atonement for your 
Souls: for "tis the Blood that maketh an 


Atonement for the Soul. Now it was a 


Matter of Meer Grace and Favour in 
God to exchange the Blood of a Beaſt 
for the Blood of a Man, which was real- 
ly Forfeited for every Franſgrefſion of 
that Law, that was Eſtabliſh'd upon no 
leſs San&ion than the Threatning of 
Death. In which Commutation of the 
Forfeiture was an equal mixture of the 
DivineMercy and Severity,hereby he at 

K 3 Once 
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once ſignified his Hatred to Sin, and his 
Compaſſion to Sinners 3 in that though 
| he might have remitted the Offence 

without exaCting the Peralty , yet to 
ſhew his lacable Hatred againſt Sin, 
| andwithalthe moreto affright men from 

1ts Commiſhon, he would never remit 
Its Guilt without ſome ſort of recom- 
pence and Expiation. But ſetting alide 
_ this Poſitive Inſtitution of Sacrifices and 
ConſumptiveOblations,their Prime and 
Natural Uſe was only to expreſs the Sig- 
nifications of a Grateful Mind, as ſuftici- 
ently appears not only in the Religion of 
the Ancient Jews, but Heathens too. 
Among whom the Firſt and Earlieſt 
Footſteps of the Worſhip of God appear 
intheir Harveſt Sacrifices and Cblations, 
when they preſented the Deity with a 
Parcel of their Annual Returns in ac- 
+ knowledgment of his Bounty and Provi- 
dence: Crying Harveſt-in was their molt 
Solemn, and moſt Ancient Feſtival, Ariſt. 
Nicomach. 1.8. Cc. 11. At 18g dpydiar Guo 
x) ouvedor gaiyoyras wiviRt wt Tas of napnoy 
euvyoud ds, Troy dwragyal, The Ancient $4” 
crifices and Feitival Meetings appear t0 
have been at firſt Inſtituted upon the In- 
gathering of their Fruits, ſuch were the 
Offerings 
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Offerings of their Firſt-Fruits : which was 
x4 br Geeble way of acknow- 
ledging their Homage and Gratitude to 
their Supreme Lord; and had they not 
been directed to a wrong Deity (as pro- 
bably they were tothe $#x) they might 
have been no leſs pleaſing tothe Almigh- 
ty,than Correlizs's Alms and Devotions : 
becauſe Cod 1s no reſpetter of Perſons, 
but in every Nation he that feareth him, 
and worketh Righteouſneſs, is accepted 
with him. | 


$ 6. In the Moſazck Diſpenſation 1n- 
deed God took ſpecial care to preſcribe 
the particular Rites and Ceremonies of 
his Worſhip, not ſo much by reaſon of 
the Neceſſity of the thing it ſelf, as be- 
cauſe of the Sottiſhneſs and Stupidity of 
that Age; tathatall the Religions inthe 
World were lamentably degenerated in- 
to the moſt ſordid and Idolatrous Super- 
ſtition, and the Jewiſh Nation were (ot- 
tiſhly addifted to the-abſurd Cuſtoms 
of their Neighbours ; and therefore the 
Divine Wiſdom enjoyn'd them the molt 
contrary Uſages, as a Fence to keep 
them from paſſing over to the Religion 
of the Gentiles. But when Mankind 
6 4 was 
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was grown uptoa riper Underſtanding, 
and could diſcern that Religion was 
ſomething elſebelide Cuſtoms and Cere- 
monies; then did God Cancel the Old 
1 Diſcipline of the Law, and by the Mini- 
ſtry of Jeſas Chriſ? eſtabliſh'd a more 
Manly and Rational Diſpenſation 5 1n 
which as he has been more ſolicitous to 
acquaint us with the Main and Funda- 
mental Affairs of Religion, ſo has he 
ſcarce at all concern'd himſclf in Exte- 
riour Rites and Significations ( having 
Inſtituted only twe,viz. The two Sacra- 
ments that are. diſtingut{h'd from all o- 
ther Ceremonies, by their being Federal 
and peculiarly fignificative of the Cove- 
nant between-God and Man, ſeal'd by 
the Firſt, renewed and confirmed by the 
Second) but as for all other Rites and 
Ceremonies of External Service, he has 
left their entire Diſpoſal to the Power 
and Diſcretion of the Church it ſelf, 
knowing that as long as Men had Wit 
and Reaſon enough to manage the Civil 
 Afﬀairsof Common-wealths, they could 
. not want Prudence to Judge what Cir- 
cumſtances were conducive; to Order 
and Decency in Publick Worſhip. And 
if we take a Suryey of all the Forms of 
- Es Diving 
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Divine Service praQtiſedin the Chriſtian 
Church, there 1s not any of them can ſo 
much as pretend to be appointed in the 
Word of God, but depend on the Au- 
thority of the Civil Power in the ſame 
manner as all Cuſtoms and Laws of Ci- 


_ wil Government do. And therefore 


to quarrel with thoſe Forms of Publick 
Worſhip, that are eſtabliſhed by Autho- 
rity, only becauſe they are Humane In- 
ztutions, 1s at once notorious Schiſm 
and Rebellion : For where a Religion 1s 
Eſtabliſh'd by the Laws,whoever openl 
refuſes Obedience, plainly rebels acninkt 
the Government, Rebellion being pro- 
perly nothing elſe but an open denial of 
Obedience to the Civil Power. Nor 
can Men of this Principlelive Peaceably 
in any Church in Chriſtendom, in that 
there 1s not a Church in the World, 
that has not peculiar Rites and Cuſtoms 
and Laws of Government and Diſci- 
pline. 


$ 7, But of this I ſhall have occaſion 
to account elſewhere, and ſhall rather 
chuſe to obſerve here, from what I have 
diſcourſed of the Uſe and Nature of 
Outward Worſhip, the Prodigious Im- 
pertinency 
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pertinency of that clamour ſome men 
have for ſo many years kept up againſt 
the Inſtitution of 87g7ificant Ceremonies 3 
when 'tisthe only Uſe of Ceremonies, as 
well as all other outward Expreſſions of 
Religion, to be {ignificant : In that all 
Worthip 1s only an Outward Sign of In- 
ward Honour, and 1s indiffterently per- 
form'd either by Words or Actions; for 
reſpect may as well be ſignified by 
Deeds, and Poſtures, and Viſible Solem- 
nities as by Solemn Expreſſions: Thus 
to approach the Divine Majeity with 
ſuch Geſtures as are wontto betoken Re- 
verence and Humility, 1s as proper a 
Piece of Worſhip, as to Celebrate his 
Greatneſs by Solemn Praiſes: And to 
offerSacrifices and Oblations,was among 
the Ancients the ſame ſort of Worſhip 
as to return Thankſgivings, they be- 
ing both equally outward Signs of In- 
ward Love and Gratitude. And therefore 
there can be no more Exception againſt 
the Signification of Ceremonies than of 
Words, ſeeing this istheproper Office of 
both in the Worlhip of God. 

- And as all Forms, and Ceremonies, 
and Outward Aftionsof External Wor- 
ſhip are in a manner equally Signi- 

ficant, 
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ficant, ſo are they equally — 
only ſome happen to be moreUniverſally 
PraGiſed, and others to be Confined to 
ſome particular Times and Places : 
Kneeling, lying Proſtrate, being Bare- 
headed, Lifting up the Hands or Eyes, 
are not more naturally Significant of 
Worſhip and Adoration than putting off 
the Shoes, bowing the Head, or bend- 
ing the Body; and if ſome are more 
generally uſed than others, that proceeds 
not from their Natural Significancy, but 
from: Cuſtom and Caſual Preſcriptions : 
and to Bow the Body, when we mention 
the Name of Jeſs, is as much a natural 
{1gnification of Honour to his Perſon, as 
Kneeling, or being Bare-headed, or lift- 
ing up the Hands or Eyes, when we offer 
up our Prayers to him. But if all Out- 
wardActions become to betokenHonour 
by Inſtitution, then whatſoever Out- 
ward Signs are appointed ty the Com- 
mon-wealth, unleſs they are Cuſtomary 
Marks of Contempt, and ſo carry in 
them ſome: Aztecedent Undecency , are 
proper Signs of Worſhip; for if Actions 
are made Sigmficant by Agreement, 
thoſe are moſt ſo whoſe ſignification 1s 
ratified by Publick Conſent. 
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$ 8. Sothat all the Magiſtrates Power 
of inſtituting Significant Ceremomies, 
; amounts tono more than a Power of De- 
termining what ſhall or ſhall not be 7{- 
ble Signs of Honour, .and this certainly 
can be no more Uſurpation upon the 
Conſciences of men, than if the Sove- 
reign Authority ſhould take upon it ſelf 
(as ſome Princes have done) to define 
the Signification of Words. For as 
Words do not naturally denote thoſe 
things which they are uled to repreſent, 
but have their Import Stampt upon 
them by conſent and Inſtitution, and 
and may,if Men would agreeto it among 
themſelves, be made Marks of Things 
quite contrary to what they now ſignifie: 
So the ſame Geſtures and Actions are 1n- 
differently capable of ſignifying either 
Honour or Contumely ; and therefore 
that they may have a certain and ſetled 
meantng, 'tis neceſſary their Significati- 
on ſhould be Determined: and unleſs 
this be done either by-fome Poſitive 
Command. or Publick Conſent, or ſome 
other way, there can be no ſuch thing 
as Publick Worſhip in the World, in 
that its proper End and Uſefulneſs is to 
expreſs 
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expreſs Mens Agreement in giving Ho- 
nour to the Divine Majeſty : and there- 
fore unlels the Signs by which this Ho- 
nour is ſignified be Publick and Uniform, 
'tis not Publick Worſhip, becauſe there 
1s no Publick Signification of Honour. 
So far 1s it from being unlawful for Go- 
vernours to define Significant Ceremo- 
nies in Divine Worſhip, thatit is rather 
Neceſlary 3 in that unleſsthey were de- 
fined.,it would ceaſe to be Publick Wor- 
ſhip: And when different men worſhip 
God by different Actions, according to 
their Sifferent Fanſtes, tis not Publick, 
but Private Worſhip; in that they arenot 
Publick, but Private Signs of Honour. 
So that Uniformity in the Outward 
Actions of Religious Worſhip is of the 
ſameUſe, as certainty in the Significati- 
on of Words, becauſe otherwiſe they 
were no Publick Expreſſions of Honour. 
And therefore, to ſum up the whole 
Refult of this Diſcourſe : IF all Inter- 

nal Actions of the Soul are beyond the 
Juriſdiftion of Humane Power, if by 
them the ſubſtance of Religious Wor- 
ſhip be. perform'd , if all Outward 
Forms of Worſhip have no other Uſe, 
than only to be Inſtruments to expreſs 
Inward 
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InwardReligion,and if the Signification 
of Aftions be of the fame Nature with 
that of Words; then when the Civil 
Magiſtrate takes upon him to determine 
any particular Forms of Outward 
Worſhip, *tis, after all that hideous and 
ridiculous Noiſe that is raiſed againſt 
it, of no worſe Conſequence, than if he 
ſhould go about to define the Significa- 
_—_ of all Words ufed inthe Worſhip of 
G ; 
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Cut IV. 


Of the N ature of all Adtons 
Bend Ab: and their 
Exemption from the Autho- 
rity of Humane Laws,againſt 
Ar. Hobs; with a full con- 
futation of bis whole Hypo- 
theſis of Government. 


The Contents. 


O Magiſtrate can Command Aions 
N Internally Evil. The Reaſon hereof is, 
not becauſe Men are in any thang free 

from the Supreme Authority in Earth, 

but becauſe they are ſubjeT to a Superiour 

in Heaven. To take off all Obligations 

's antecedent to Humane Laws, is utterly 
to deſtroy all Government. Mr. _ 

| is 
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his Hypotheſrs concerning the Nature 
and Driginal of Government propeſed. 
Its Abſurdity demonStrated from its 
Tnconſiſtency with the Natural Con- 


ftitution of Ti bings. The Principles of 


Government areto be Adapted, not to 


an Imaginary, but to the Real State of 


Nature. This Hypothe(ts apparently. de- 
mes either the Being of God, or the 
Goodneſs and Wiſciom of Frovidence. 
It irrecoverably deſiroys the Safety of 
all Societies of Mankind in the World. 
Tt leaves ws in as miſerable Condition 
under the State of Government, as 

we were in his ſuppoſed Natural State 
of War. \ It Enervates all its own 
Laws of Nature, by Founding the Rea- 
on of their Obligation upon meer 
Self-Intereit. Which falſe and abſurd 
Principle being removed, all that is 
Baſe, or peculiar in the whole Hypotheſis, 
zs utterly Caſhier d. 


$ I. Hen any thing that 1s 
_ Apparently and Intrin- 
ſecally Evil is the Mat- 


ter of an Humane 
Law, whether it be of a Civil or 
Eccleſiaſtical Concern , here God is 
to 


note 
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to be. obeyed rather than Man : No 
Circumſtances can alter the Rules of 
Prime and Eſſential Rectitude , their 
goodneſs is Eternal and Unchangeable. 
And therefore in all ſuch Actions Diſo- 
bedience to Humane Laws is ſofar from 
being a Sin, that it becomes an indiſpen- 
ſable Duty. Where the good or evil of 
an Action is determined by the Law of 
Nature, no Poſitive Humane Law. can 
take off its Morality 3 becauſe *tis 1n it 
ſelf repugnantto the principles of right 
Reaſon, & by conſequence as unchange- 
able as that. And therefore if the Su- 
preme Magiſtrate ſhould make a'Law 
not to believe the Being of God or Pro- 
vidence, the Truth of the Goſpel, the 
Immortality of the Soul; that Law can 
no more bind, than if a Prince ſhould 
command a man to murther his Father, 
or to raviſh his Mother; becauſe the 
Obligatory Power of all ſuch Laws is 
antecedently reſcinded by a (tronger and 
more Indiſpenſible Obligation... And 
thus has every Man. a natural right to 
be Virtuous, and no Authority whatſo- 
ever can deny him the liberty of ating 
Virtuoully without being guilty of the 
touleſt Tyranny and Injuſtice: Not fo 

L much 
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much becauſe Subjects are in any thing 
free from the Authority of the Supreme 
Power on Earth, as becauſe they are 
ſubje& to a Superiour in Heaven 3 and 
they'are only then excaſed from the du- 
ty of obedience to+their Sovereign , 
when they cannot give it withoat Re-- 
bellion againſt God. So that it is not 
originally any right of their own, that 
exempts them from a ſubjection to the 
Sovereign Power in all things 3 but 'tis 
purely-Gods right of governing his own 
Creatures, that Magiſtrates then invade, 
when they make. Edits to violate or 
controul his Laws. 

And thoſe who would take off trom 
the Conſciences of men all obligations 
antecedent to thoſe of humane Laws . 
inſtead of making the Power of Princes 
ſupreme , abſolute, and uncontroul- 
able, they utterly enervate all their Au- 
thority, and ſet their Subjects at perfect 
hberty from all their Commands. For 
if we once remove all" the antecedent 
obligations of Conſcience and Religion, 


men will beno further bound to ſubmit | 


to their Laws, than-only-as themſelves 
ſhall ſee convenient 3 and if they areun- 
der no other reſtraint, it will be their 
 wit- 
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wiſdom to rebel as oft as it is their 
Intereſt. In that the Laws of Superiours ' 
paſſing no Obligation upon the Conſci- 
ences of Subjects, they nexther are, nor 
can be under any {tronger Engagements 
to SubjeQjon, than to preſerve them- 
ſelves from the Penalties and Inflictions 
of the Law; and (o by conſequence may 
deſpiſe its Obligation , whenever they 
can hope to eſcapeits puniſhment. Now, 
how muſt this weaken the Power, and 
ſupplant the Thrones of Princes,if every 
Subject may deſpiſe their Laws, or 1n- 
vade their Sovereignty , whenever he 
can hope to build his own Fortuneupon - 
their Ruines? How would it expole their 
Scepters to the continual Attempts.of 
Rebels and Uſurpers, when every ane, 
that has ſtrength enough to. wrelt 1tout 
of his Princes hands, has Rightand Title 
enough to hold it > What ſecurity could 
Princes have of their Subjects Loyalty, 
that will own their Power,. as long as'it 
{hall be their intereſt; and whenit ceaſes 
to be fo, call it Tyranny ?* How ſhall 
they ever be ſecured by any Promiles, 
Oaths, and Covenants of Allegiance, 
that have no other band but ſelf-ſecurity, 
or hope of Exemption frota the Penalties 
| L 2 
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of the Law? Will not the moſt ſacred 
Bonds and Compatt leave them in as 
inſecure a condition as they found them 
m? In that Self-advantage would have 
kept their Subjects loyal and obedient 
without Oaths, and nothing elſe will do 
it with them; and therefore they can add 
no new Obligations to that of Intereſt : 
For if to perform their Covenants be ad- 
vantageous, they are bound to perform 
them by the Laws of prudence and dil- 
cretion without the Oath as much as 
with 1t 3 if difadvantageous, 'no Oath 
can oblige them, in that Intereſt and 
Self-preſervation isthe only enforcement 
of all their Covenants: and therefore 
when that Tye happens toceaſe , their 
Obligation becomes Null and Void, and 
they may obſerve them ifthey pleaſe,and 
if they pleaſe break them. 


$ 2.. But the vanity and groundleſneſs 
of this opinion will more fully appear, 
by diſcovering the lamentable Founder, 
on,on which 1t ſtands; and that is a late 
wild Hypotheſſs concerning the Nature 
and Original of Government, which is 
briefly this: That the natural conditi- 
on of Mankind is a State and Poſture of 
War 
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Wear of every man againſtevery man, in 
that all men being born in a condition of 
equality, they have all an equal right 
to all things; and becauſe all cannot en- 
Joy all, hence every man becomes an 
Enemy toevery man: inwhich State of 
Hoſtility there is no way for any manto 
ſecure himſelf ſo reaſonableas Anticipa- 
tion,that is, by Force or Wilesto maſter 
the per{ons of all men he can, till heſee 
no other Power great enough to endan- 
ger himſelf; ſo that there is no remedy 
but that in the State of Nature all men 
muſt be obliged to ſeek and contrive, in 
order to their own ſecurity, one ano- - 
thers Deſtruftion. But becauſe in this 
Condition Mankind muſt for ever groan 
under all the miſeries and calamities of 
War,therefore they have wiſely choſen 
by mutual conſent to enter into: Con- 
trats.and Covenants of mutual truſt, 
in which every man has, 1a order to his 
own Security, been content to relinquiſh 
his natural and unlimited right to every 
thing 3 and hereby they enter into a ſtate 
of Peace and Government, in which - 
every man engages by ſolemn Oath and 
Covenaat to ſubmit himſelf to the Pub- 
lick Laws in order to his own private 

L 3 latety, 
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ſafety. So that, according to this Hypo- 
theſis, there are no Rules of Right or 
Wrong antecedent to the Laws of the 
Common-wealth , but all men are at 
abſolute liberty to do as they pleaſe; and 
how cruel ſoever they may be to one 
another, they can never be injurious, 
there being nothing juſt or unjuſt but 
what 1s made ſo by the Laws of the So- 
ciety, to which all its Members cove- 


nant to ſubmit when they enter into- 


It, 

This Hypotheſis, as odde as it 1s, is 
become the Standard of our Modern Po- 
liticks3 by which men, that pretend to 
underſtand 'the - real Laws of Wiſdom 
and Subtlety, muſt ſquare their Aftions3 
and therefore is ſwallowed down, with as 
much greedineſs as an Article of Faith, 
by the Wild and Giddy People of the 
Age. Andof the reality of it none can 
doubt but Fops and raw-brain'd Fellows, 
that underſtand nothing of the World, 
or the Complexion of Humane Nature, 
"Now-tis but labour invain to go about 
to confute the Phantaſtick Theory of 
things, only by demonſtrating the 
- Groundleſneſs of the Conceit; it being 
the faſhion and humour of thoſe men 1 
have 
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have to do with, to embraceany Hypo- 
theſis how precarious ſoever, if it do but 
ſerve the purpoſes of Baſeneſs and Irreli- 
gion: and therefore I ſhall not content 
my ſelf with barely proving the weaknelſs' 
of its Foundation, but ſhall confate and 
ſhame it too, by ſhewing it to be palpabl 
falſe, abſurd,and miſchievous from theſe 
enſuing Confiderations, 


$ 3. Firſt then the Hypotheſis, which 
helays as the Baſis of all his Diſcourſe, 
is infinitely falſe and abſurd : For what 
can be more incongruous, 'than to pro- 
ceedupon the ſuppoſal of fach a ſtate of 
Nature as never was, nor ever ſhall be 3 
and 1s fo far from being ſutable' to the 
natural frame of things, that tis abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with 1t? And though - 
Philoſophers are fo civil among them- 
ſelves (with how much reaſog I now 
determine not) as to allow one another 
the Liberty , when they frame Theories 
and Hypotheſes of things, to ſuppoſe 
ſome precarious Principles; yet are they 
never ſo fond as to: grant fuch Funda- ' 
mental Suppoſitions, as are apparently 
falſe and incongruous, and repugnant to 
the Real State of things: or if any will 
L 4 take 
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take upon them that unwarrantable h- 
berty of Invention, yet hbweverit would 
be monſtrouſly impertinent to lay down 
their own lamentable Fictions, as: the 
"fundamental Reaſons of the Truth, and 
reality of things. And yet with this 
groſs and inexcuſable abſurdity is this 
Hypotheſis moſt notoriouſly chargeable. 
For when it has once ſuppoſed (without 
ever attempting to prove it) that the 
State of Nature is a State of War, and 
that by Nature all men have a right to all 
things, and come into the World with- 
out any Obligations to mutual Juſtice 
and Honeſty, it from thence concludes : 
That ina bare State of Nature there can 
be no right and wrong 3 That what miſ- 
chiefs fſocver men may do to each other, 
they can do no injuries3-That the firſt 
Reaſon and Foundation of all Natural 
Right 1s Selft-preſervation, and that in 
purſuance of this Principle men enter 
into Societies, bind themſelvesto an ob- 
ſervance of the Laws of Juſtice and natu- 
ral Equity by mutual Bonds and Cove- 
nants, and think-themſelves engaged to 
obſeryvethem only in order toſelf-inte- 
reſt:Sothat if we remove this weorey 4eidfvs, 
this fundamental Falſhood , _—_ 
ate 
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ſtate of Nature is a ſtate of War and 
Anarchy , all the ſubſequent Propoſiti- 
ons will immediately appear to be as 
Groundleſs, as they are Unreaſonablez 
and there will not remain the leaſt ſha- 
dow of Reaſon to believe private Inte- 
reſt,the only Reaſon of right and wrong, 
or the firſt and fundamenta] Law of Na- 
ture; and this Authors City will appear 
to ſtand upon no firmer Foundation 
than a Fable and a Falſhood; and his Hy- 
potheſis ſo grofiy abſurd and incongru- 
ous, as would be highly blameable1inthe 
contrivance of a Dramatick Plot. 

But if, inſtead of conforming the Prin- 
ciples of Juſtice and Government to this 
falſe and imaginary ſtate of the World, 
we take a ſerious view of the true and 
real poſture of the Nature of things 3, 
the dictates of Reaſon that muſt natural- 
ly reſult from thence, will be as contra- 
ry to ſome of thoſe this Author hath 
aſhgn'd, as the Natural State of things 
1s to this imaginary one: Namely, 
that there was a firſt Cauſe of Humane 
Kind, and that this Firſt Cauſe 1s a Be- 
ing endued with Goodneſs and Equi- 
ty; and therefore that when he made 
Mankind, he delign'd their — 

| an 
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and felicityzand by conſequencecreated 
them in ſuch a condition, in which they 
might acquire it. All men therefore 
having by the Divine Appointment a 
common Right and Title to Happineſs, 
which cannot be obtain'd without Socie- 
ty, nor Society ſabfiſt without mutual 
Aids of Love and Friendſhip, becauſe 
we are not ſelf-ſufficient, but ſtand in 
need of mutual afliſtances; from hence it 
follows, That as every man is obliged to 
act for his own good, ſo alſoto aim at the 
common good of Mankind, becauſe 
without this the natural Right that eve- 
ry individual man has to happineſs,can- 
not poſſibly be obtain'd; fo that there 
will plainly ariſe from the Conſtitution 
of Humane Nature an Eſſential Juſtice, 
that demands of every man Offices of 
loveand kindneſs to others as well as to 
himſelf; in that without this that Com- 
mon welfare and: happineſs, which Na- 
ture, Or rather that Divine Providence 
that made 1t, deſign'd for all and eyery 
individual of Mankind, muſt become 
utterly unattainable. And hence the ſole 
Fountain of all the Miſchicfs and Miſe- 
ries 1n the World is exceſs of unreaſan- 
able ſc]t-love, and negle& of all other 
intereſts - 
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Intereſts but our own; andall ſuch, as 
ſeparate their own Coneerns from the 
Common Intereſt, are the profeſs*'d Ene- 
mies of Mankind: and therefore 'tis the 
only aim of all the juſt Laws and wiſe 
Philoſophy in the world, to aflign rea- 
ſonable allowances between Self-love 
and Society. And if all men would be 
juſt, and impartial between themſelves 
and the Publick, z. e. all others, there 
would be no uſe of Laws nor. Judges, 
this being the only Office of Publick Ju- 
ſtice, to balance every mans private in- 
tereſt. 
| Well then, becauſe there is an abſo- 
lute neceſſity that the Government of the 
World maſt be ſuited to, and eſtabliſh- 
ed upon the Natural Condition of Hu- 
mane Nature; hence itis, that it ismade 
asnatural to the Being, as'tis neceflary 
to the preſervation of Mankind;and that 
as we cannot ſubſiſt, ſo neither can we 
be born out of Society, he thatmade us, 
having made this our natural Conditi- 
on, that we could not poſſibly come into 
the World but under a ſtate of Go- 
vernment, all Children being aftually as 
ſoon as botn under the Power and Au- 
thority of their Parents: and therefore 
as 
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as Mankind cannot continue without 

Propagation,ſo neither can Propagation 

without Government 3 and to bea Sub- 

je&-is as natural upon being born, as'to 

be a Man. Now ttis certain, that. that 

only can be accounted the State of Na- 

ture that was made and deſign'd by the 

Author of Nature (for 1f it be not fuita- 

ble to that Order and Condition of 
things, that he has eſtabliſh'd, *tis pre- 

ternatural.) And therefore ſeeing he did 

not create Multitudes of men together 

out of cach others Power, - and ina State 
of War and Hoſtility, but begun the 
Raceof Humane Kind in a $:2gle Perſon, 
by whom the Community of Men was 
to be Propagated, that muſt be the State 
. ofNature 1n which it was at firſt founded, 
and by which it is ſtill continued : But if 
men will feign ſuch an imaginary State 
of Nature as 1s utterly contradictory to 
the Real, and then, upon ſuch anunnatu- 

ral Frame of Afﬀeairs,eſtabliſh our natural 
Rights; 'tis no wonder if they-prove 
contrary to.our Common Intereſts, ſee- 
ing they are ſuited to a contrary State 
of things. 


$ 4- Secondly, No man can ſeriouſly 
: embrace 
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embrace this Hypotheſis, that does not 
firmly believe either (1.)That there ne- 
yer wasany Author of Humane Nature, 
but that a multitude of men hapned by 
chance to ariſe like Myſpromes out of the 
Earth altogether, who out of diffidence 
and jealouſie one of another for want of 
acquaintance ſhun'd Society, and with- 
drew like all other Beaſts of Prey into 
Dens and ſecret retirements, where they 
lived poor and ſolitary as Bats and Owls, 
and ſabſiſted like Yermine by robbing 
and filching from one another 3 till find- 
ing this way of living lamentably unſafe 
and unealie, every man being always 
upon the guard againſt every man, and 
in continual fear and danger from the 
whole Community,they grew weary of 
this forlorn and comfortleſs way of lt- 
ving3 and thence ſome that were more 
wiſe, or more cowardly than others, 
when they chanced to meet in their | 
wild rangings after Prey, inſtead of 
belabouring one another with gnag- 
ſticks,and beating outeach others brains, 
madefigns of Parley, and fo began to 
treat of Terms of mutual Peace and 
Aſtiſtance, and ſo by degrees to win 
others into their Party, till they hearded 
together 
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together in ſmall Rendezvoules, like 
thelittle Common-wealths of the ſavage 
Americans, Which in proceſs of time 

rew up into larger Societies, from 
whence at length came the diiferent Na- 
tions and Governments of the World. 
But if this fortuitous Original of hu- 
mane Nature be too abſurd and ridicu- 
lous to be aflerted, then (2.) It muſt be 
ſuppoſed, that there was a firſt Author 
and Creator of Mankind : and if there 
were, then whoever believes this Hy- 
potheſis, muſt withal believe that he con- 
trived thingsſoill, that unleſshis Crea- 
tures had by chance been more provident 
than himſelf; they miiſt of neceſſity have 
periſh'd as ſoon as they were made 3 and 
therefore that the Well-being of the 
World is to be entirely attributed to 
mans Wit, and not to Gods Providence, 
who {ent his Creatures into it in ſuch a 
condition as ſhould oblige them to ſeek 
their own mutual ruine and deſtruQion 3 
ſo that had they continued in that (tate 
of War he left them in, they muſt have 
livedanddiedlike Gladiators, and have 
unavoidably periſh'd at onetime or other 


by one anothers Swords 3 and therefore 


that Mankind owe the comfort of their 
Iives 
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lives not at all to their Creator, but en- 
tirely to themſelves ; foraſmuch as the 
very Laws of Nature, whereby, accord- 
ing to this Hypotheſis, the World is pre- 
ſerved, were not eſtabliſh'd by the Di- 
vine Providence 3 but are only ſo many 
Rules of Art, being, as all other 
Maximes of Prudence and Policy are, 
Inventions of humane Wit, and ſup- 
pole man not in the natural ſtate and 
poſture of War, in which God left him, 
but in a preternatural one of his own 
contriving, But certainly the Deity 
that made us, if we ſuppoſe him good, 
made us not to be miſerable ; for fo 
we muſt unavoidably have been in a 
perpetual ſtate of War : and therefore 
to ſuppole he both made and left us in 
that condition, 1s directly to deny our 
Creators goodneſs. And then if we 
ſuppoſe him wiſe,. we cannot imagine 
he would frame a Creation todeſtroy it 
ſelf 3 unleſs we can believe his only de- 
lign was to ſport himſelf in the folly and 
madneſs of his Creatures, by beholding 
them by all the ways of force and 
fraud to conſpire their own mutual de- 
ſtruction : and therefore if the Creation 
of man were a produ& of the Divine 
Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom or Goodneſs, his natural State 
muſt have been a condition of Peace,and 
not ſuch a State of War that ſhould na- 
turally tend to his miſery, ruine, and ut- 
ter deſtruction. 


$5. (3+) This Hypotheſis irrecove- 
rably deſtroys the ſatety of all Socteties 
of Mankind in the World : for if perlo- 
nal ſafety and private intereſt be the only 
Fonndation of all the Laws of Nature 
or Principles of Equity, z. e. If men 
endeavour Peace, and enter. into Con- 
tracts of mutual Truſt, if they invade 
not the Proprieties of others, 1f they 
think themſelves obliged to promote the 
good of the Society,it they ſubmixthem- 
felves to the Laws of the Common- 
wealth, if they pradtiſe Juſtice, Equi- 
ty, Mercy, and all other Virtues, if 
they refrain from Cruelty, Pride, Re- 
venge,and all other Vices,only to ſecure 
their own perſonal ſafety and intereſt 3 
then whenever this Obligation ceaſes,all 
the Ties to Juſtice and Equity, that de- 
r1ve all their Force and Reaſon from it, 
muſt-alſo ceaſe; and when any ſingle 
Perſon can hope to advance his own 


private Intereſt by the ruine of the 
Publick 
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Publick, it will be lawful for him to ef- 
fet itz and War, Rebellion, and 1njuries 
will beat leaſt as innocent as Faith, Ju- 
ſtice, and Obedience; becauſe theſe are 
good only in order to private Intereſt, 
and therefore when thoſe chance to be as 
conducive to it, they will then be as juſt 
and lawful. So that this ſingle Principle 
coes as cffeftually work the ſubverſion 
of all Government,as if men were taught 
the moſt profeſſed Principles of Rebell- 
on, as, that all Government 1s Tyranny 
and Uſurpation 3 that his Majeſties poſ- 
ſeſlion of the Crown' 1s his beſt Title 3 
that whoever has wit orſtrength enough 
to wreſt his Scepter from him, has right. 
to holdit. For as men of theſe-and the 
like perſwaſions will never at them, but . 
when opportunity invites 3 -and will be 
obedient to any Government, till they 
can deſtroy it : So will thoſe other rebel, 
as ſoon as they think it their Intereſt. For 
when ever they can hope to mend their 
Fortunes by Rebellion, the ſame obli- 
gation, that reſtrain'd them from it, does 
now as forcibly invite them to it, that 
1s ſelf-intereſt, 3. e. they cannot but 
think Rebellion lawful, as oft as they 
think it ſafe. And thereareno age + 
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ſo mad or fooliſh as to attempt it upon 
other grounds. So that, though this Au- 
thor has afſign'd us ſome not unuſeful 
Laws of Nature, yet has he effeCtually 
enervated their force and uſefulneſs, by 
reſolving the reaſon of their obligation 
into ſelf-intereſt ; and fo laying the Fun- 
damental Principles of all Injuſtice,as the 
only Foundation of all the Rules of Ju- 
ſtice : For as 'tis the Nature and Office 
of Juſtice to maintain the Common 


- Right of all, and to ſecure my Neigh- 


bours happineſs as well as my own 3 fo 
the formal obliquity of all Injuſtice hes 
in purſuing of a private Intereſt without 
regard to the Common good of all and 
every member of the Society. And there- 
fore it private Intereſt be the only rea- 


ſon and enforcement of the Laws of * 


Nature, men will have no other Motrve 
toobey their Conſtitutions, than what 
will as ſtrongly oblige to break them ; 
z.e.1t menare juſt and honeſt for no other 
reaſon than becauſe *tis their Intereſt, 
then when 'tis their Intereſt; they may 
Candif they are wiſe will) be unjuſt and 
diſhoneſt. And ſo men that owne the 
Lawsof Nature, upon this Principle may 
beV illains,1n ipight of all their reſtraints; 
ang 
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and the moſt lewd and profligate Wret= 
ches will, as well as they, be juſt or un- 
juſt, as it ſerves their turns. For this 
Principle, that engages men to be honeſt 
only as long as they muſt, will as effeftu- 
ally oblige them to be Rogues as ſoon as 
they can. | 


$ 6. So that according to this Hypo- 
theſis, Mankind is left in as 11! a conditi- 
on after they have by Pads and Cove- 
nants united into Societies, and a State of 
Peace, as they were in their natural State 
of War. For all Covenants of mutual 
Truſt are (according to its own was * 
in the State of Nature invalid ; becaufe 
under that men are under no obligations 
of Juſtice and Honefty to one another, 
and have no other meaſure of their aCti- 
' ons but their intereſt 3; and therefore as 
that might invite them in ſome circum- 
ſtances. to enter into Bonds and Con- 
tracts, ſoit may in others to break them. 
So that in the State of Government all 
their Promiſes, Oaths, and ContrafQs 
will proveas ineffeftual as in the State of 
Nature : Partly, becaufe the force of all 
ContraQts, made in the State of Govern- 


ment, arifeth from the yalidity of the 
M 2 firſt 
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firſt CompaQ;, that was made 1n the'State 
of Nature ; that 1s, in that ſtate in which 
it could have no validity 3 partly, Be- 
cauſe they have no other tye but that of 
ſelF-intereſt, and ſo can lay no other ob- 
ligation upon us to obſerve them, than 
they might have done before. And there- 
fore if Mankind be once ſuppoſed in this 
natural (tate of War, they can never be 
delivergd from it ; and after they have 
enter'd into Covenants of Peace, they 
would remain as much as before in a po- 
ſture of War, and be ſubject to all the 
ſame dangers and miſeries, that would 
have annoyed them if they had continu- 
ed intheir natural ſtate. Forif Juſtice 
and fidelity be not ſuppoſed to be the 
Law and Duty of our Natures, no Co- 
venants are of power enough tobring us 
under any obligation tothem. 


Now, having thus clearly blown up 
the foundations ofthis Hypothelis, twere 
but labour in vain to make particular 
enquiries into all the flaws and follies 
of its Superſtructures, ſeeing they muſt 
of neceſſity ſtand and fall together 3 for 
if its ſubſequent Propoſitions be cohe- 
rently deduced from theſe Fundamental 
Princt- 
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Principles, all the evidence and certain- 
ty they can pretend —_—_ on them; 
and therefore the Premifles being once 
convicted of falſhood, all pretences to 
truth in the concluſions muſt neceſſarily 
vaniſh. And if any of them happento 
be true and rational, 'tis not by vertue 
of theſe, but other Principles. Thus 
though the Laws of Nature, he afligns, 
may be uſeful to the ends of Govern- 
ment and Happineſs of Mankind 3 yet, 
becauſe upon thoſe grounds, -on which 
he aſſigns them, they would beno Laws, 
that alone is ſufficient evidence of the 
errour and vanity of his whole Hypo- 
theſis 3 ſeeing how good ſoever they may 
be in themſelves, yet upon the Princ1- 
ples, and in the Method, in which he 
propoſes them, they are of no force. In 
that ſelf-intereſt being the only reaſon 
. of their obligation, the Intereſts of Ci- 
vil Society come thereby to be no better 
ſecured with, than without them - be- 
cauſe if they were not in force by vertue 
of any Compad, all men would chuſe 
to a& according to them , when they 
thought it advantageous;and when they 
have theutmoſt force his Principles can 
give them, -no man would think they 

' "4 obliged 
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obliged him, when ever he apprehended 
them diſadyantageous. So that this ma- 
lIignant Principle of meer ſelf-intereſt 
running through the whole Syſteme, and 
twiſting it ſelf with every branch of his 
Morality, it does not only eat out, and 
enervate its native life and vigour, but 
withal envenoms their natural truth and 
ſoundneſs with its own malignity. Which 
Principle being removed, and that influ- 
ence it hath on other parts of this Hy- 
potheſis being prevented, and withal the 
Foundation on which it ſtands ruin'd, 
viz. his abſurd and imaginary State of 
Nature, we have perhaps calhier'd all 
that is either baſe or peculiar in it, and 


reſtored the true accounts of natural Ju- 


ſtice and right Reaſon, viz. That all men 
have a natural Right to Happineſs from 
the very deſign of their creation, that this 


cannot be acquired without mutual aids 


and friend(hips ; and therefore right rea- 
ſon diftates, that every man ſhould have 
{ome concernfor his Netghbour, as well 
as himſelf: becauſe this is made neceſlary 
to the welfare of the World by the na- 


+ tural ſtate of things, and by this mutual 


exchange of love and kindneſs men ſup- 
port one another 1n the comforts of hu- 
mane life, CHAP, 
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Cuae. Y. 


eA Confutation of the Con- 
ſequences that ſome men 
draw fron Mr. Hobss 
Principles in behalf of 
Liberty of Conſcience. 


The Contents. 


H% a belief of the Impoſture of all 


Religions js become the moſt powerful 
and faſhionable Argument for the To- 
teration of all. Though Religion were 
4 Cheat, yet becauſe the World cannot be 
Govern'd without it; they are the mot 
miſchievous Enemies to Government 
that tell the World it is ſo. Religion is 
uſeful or dangerous in a State, as the 
temper of mind it breeds js peaceable 
or turbulent. The dread of Inviſible 
Powers 3s not of it ſelf ſufficient to awe 
M 4 people 
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people into ſubjetion, but tends more pro- 
bably to Tummlts and Seditions. This 
largely proved by the ungovernablenefs of 
the Principles and Tempers of ſome SeGs. 
Fanaticiſm is as natural to the Common 
people, as folly and ignorance 5 and yet is 
more miſchievous to Government, than 
Vice and Debauchery. How the Fana- 
ticks of all Nations and Religions agree in 
the ſame Principles of Sedition. To per- 
mit. different Sets of Religion in a Com- 
mon-wealth, is only to keep up ſo many in- 
curable pretences and occaſions of publick, 
diſturbance. The corrupt paſſrons and hu- 
mours of men make Toleration infinitely 
unſafe. Toleration only cried up by oppreſt 
Parties, becauſe it gives them opportunity 
to overturn the ſettled frame of things. Eve- 
ry man that deſires indulgence js engage 

by his Principles toendeavour Changes and 
Alterations. A bare indulgence of men 
in any Religion, different from the eſta- 
bliſh'd way of Worſhip, does but exaſperate 
then agaiuſt the State. 
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ND now the Reaſon, why 
A I have thus far purſued this 
Principle, '1s, becauſe 'tis 
become the moſt powerful Patron of 
the Fanatick Intereſt 3 and a Belief of _ 
the indifferency, or rather Impoſture -4 
of all Religion, 1s now made the moſt | 
effeftual ( not to ſay moſt faſhionable) 
Argument for Liberty of Conſcience." 
For when men have once ſwallowed 
thisPrinciple, That Mankind is free from 
all obligations antecedent to the Laws 
of the Common-wealth, and that the 
Will of the Sovereign Power is the 
only meaſure of Good and Evil 3 they 
proceed ſuitably to its Conſequen- 
ces, to believe, That no Religion 
can obtain the force of a Law, till 'tis 
eſtabliſh'd for ſuch by Supreme Autho- 
rity 3 that the Holy Scriptures were not 
Lawsto any man, till they were enjoyn- 
ed by the Chriſtian Magiſtrate 3 that no 
man is under any obligation to aſſent to 
their Truth, unleſs the Governours of 
the Common-wealth require it 5 and 
| that ſetting aſide their Commands, 'tis 
no ſin to believe our Blefled Saviour a 


yillanous andlewd Impoſtor 3 and that, 
if 


4 1. 
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if the Sovereign Power would declare 
the Alcoran tobe Canonical Scripture, 1t 
would be as much the Word of : God as 
the four Goſpels. Leviath. p.3. c.33. For | 
if Sovereigns in their own Dominions are 
the ſole Legiſlators, then thoſe Books only 

are Canonical, that is Law, in every Na- 

tion, which are eſtabliſhed for ſuch by the 

Sovereign Authority. So that all Rehgi- 
* ons are 1n reality nothing but Cheats and 
Impoſtures, and at beſt bur ſo many 
Tales of Imaginary and InviſtblePowers, 

Publickly allowed and encouraged, to 
 awethe Common People to Obedience. 
 Leviath.p.1. c.12. Who are betrayed into 
it by theſe four Follies, A falſe Opinion of 
Ghoſts and immaterial Subſtances , that 
neither are, nor ever can be; Tenorance 
of Second Cauſes, Devotion towards what 
men groundleſly fear And miſtaking 
things Caſual for Divine Prognoſiicks. In 
brief, all Religion 1s nothing but a Cheat 

of Policy, and was at firſt mvented by 

the Founders and Legiflators of Com- 

mon-wealths, and by them obtraded 

upon the credulous Rabble for the Ends 

of Government, And therefore, though 

Princes may wiſely make uſe of the Fa- , 
bles of Religion to ſerve their own turns 

upon 
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upon the filly Multitude, yet *tis below 
their Wiſdom to be ſeriouſly concern'd 
themſelves for ſuch Fooleries; ſo that, 
provided their ſubjefts will befool them- * 
ſelves with any one Impoſture, *tis not 
material which they ſingle out in that 
all Religions equally oblige tothe belief 
of Inviſible Powers, which 1s all that 1s 
requiſite to the Deſigns of Policy. And 
as long as a Prince can keep upany ap- 
prehenſions of Religion in the minds of 
his Subjetts, *tis no Policy to diſoblige 
and cexaſperate any of them, by interef- 
fing his Power for one Party more than 
another, and by forcing all other Sects 
againſt their own Inclinations to con- 
form their Belief to the Perſwafions of 
one Faction 3 but rather to endear them 
all to himſelf, by indulging them their 
Liberty intheir different Follies: and fo 
he may with more eaſe fecure his Go- 
vernment by abuſing all, and yet diſob- 
liging none. 


$ 2. Inanfwer to this Objedion, 'tis 
not material to my preſent Purpoſe 
largeiy to examine & refute theſe Wild 
and extravagant Pretences, by aflerting 
the Truth and Divine Authority of 
Religion, 
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Religion, andgiving a rational account 
of the Grounds and Principles, on which 
it ſtands”: only letme obſerve that this 
Diſcourſe lies under no leſs prejudice 
than this, That if any of the Principles 
of Religion be true, then is all theſe mens 
Policy Fae : But waving this too great 
advantage, I ſhall content my le!f only to 
diſcover of what noiſom and pernicious 
conſequence ſuch Principles are to the 
Common-wealth, though 1t were grant- 
ed that all Religion were nothing but 
Impoſture. And this I ſhall do (with- 
out reminding the Reader how I have 
already prevented this Objection in the 
firſt part of the Diſcourſe, when I ſhev-'d 
what good or bad Influence upon the 
State mens perſwaſions about Religion 
have) by theſe four enſuing Confidera- 
tiOns. 

Firſt, Then methinks his Majeſty is 
bound to contheſe men thanks for endea- 
vouring to render the truth of Religion 
ſuſpeCted, and to poſſeſs mens minds 
with apprehenſions of its being falſe; 
whereby they eftectually rob him of the 
beſt ſecurity of his Crown, and ſtrongeſt 
inducements of obedience to his Laws. 
There being for certain nothing fo 
abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary tothe reverence of 
Goverament, the peace of Societies, and 
coramon Intereſts ofmankind; as a ſenſe 
of Conſcience and Religion : This 1s the 
{ſtrongeſt Bond of Laws, and only ſup- 
rt of Government 3 without it the, 
moſt abſolute and unlimited Powers 1n 
the World muſt be for ever miſerably 
weak and precarious, and lie always at 
the mercy of every Subjetspaſhon and 
private Intereſt. For when the obliga- 
tions of Conſcience and Religion are 
calhier'd, men can have no higher 1n- 
ducements to Loyalty and Obedience, 
than the conſiderations of their own 
private Intereſt and ſecurity 3 and then 
wherever theſe happen to fail, and Inte- 
reſt and advantage invite to diſobedi-/ 
ence, men may do as they owe : And 
whenthey have power to ſhake off Au- 
thority, they haye right roo and a pro- 
ſperous [I{urper ſhall have as fair a Title 
to his Crown as the moſt lawful Princes, 
all Government will be founded upon 
force and violence, and Kings nothing 
but terrible men with long Swords. But 
when the ties of Conſcience are ſuper- 
induced upon thoſe of Secular Intereſt , 
this extends the Power of Princes to the 
hearts 
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hearts of their Subjefs, and ſecures 
them as much from the very thoughts, 
as attempts of Treaſon. For nothing fo 
ſtrongly influences the minds of men, or 
ſo authoritatively commands their paſſt- 
ons andinclinations, as Religion 3 foraſ- 
much as no fears are ( not only to the 
conſiderate part of Mankind, but to the 
ruder ſort)ſo vehement as thoſe of Hell, 
nor hopes ſo ative as thoſe of Heaven : 
and therefore the Commands of Religi- 
. on being back'd with ſuch mighty ſandi- 
ons, they muſt needs have infinitely more 
force to awe or allure the minds of 
men to a compliance, than any Secular 
Intereſts. Whereas thoſe men that think 
themſelves above the Follies of Conſci- 
ence,andeither believe or regard not the 
evils threatned hereafter (an attainment 
to which thefe our zzodern Politicians 
do not bluſh to pretend, though it be 
but an odde piece of Policy openly to 

owne and proclaim it ) muſt make their 

preſent Intereſt theRule and meaſure of 
all their actions 3 and can haveno other 

obligation to obey their lawful Superi- 

ours 1n what they command, than they 

have to diſobey them, viz. their own 


ſecurity and ſelf-preſervation. WE 
1 
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if theſe men lived under the reſtraints 
o! Conſcience, and the ſerious ap- 

rehenfions of Religion, and believed 
the Laws of their Prince to be bound 
uponthem by the Laws of God, and 
that under the threatnings of everlaſting 
miſery 3 their Loyalty would betied up- 
on them by all that men can either hope - 
or fear, andthey would have all the'en- 
gagements to obedience that the ſerious 
reflections upon a happy or miſerable 
Eternity conld lay upon them. But if 
the Principles of Government have ſo 
eſſential a dependence upon thoſe of 
Religion, 1fnothing be powerful enough 
to ſecure obedience but the hopes and 
fears of another life, if all humane 
Laws have their main force and efficacy 
from the apprehenfions of Religion, 1f 
Oaths, Promiſes, and Covenants. and 
whatſoever elſe whereby Civil Societies 
are upheld, are made firm by nothing 
but the bonds of Religion 3 then let An- 
thority jadge, how much it is beholden 
to thoſe men, who labour to bring it into 
Publick Diſreputation , and to poſſeſs 
their Subjects with an opinion of its 

falſhood : whereby they not only ſet 
them loofe from their Authority , but 
Enrage 
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enrage them againſt it, by perſwading 
them they are governed by Cheats and 
Impoſtures, and that the Magiltrate 
builds his Dominion upon their folly 
and (ſimplicity, there being nothing more 
hateful to Mankind than to be impoſed 
upon : So that though Religion were a 
Cheat, they are apparently the greateſt 
Enemies to Government , that tell the 
World its ſo. 


$ 3. But ſecondly, Nothing more 
concerns the Intereſt of the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate, than totake care, what particular 
Dofrines of Religion are taught with- 
in his Domintons 3 becauſe ſome arepe- 
culiarly advantageous to the ends of 
Government, and others as naturally 
tending to its diſturbance : Some incline 
the minds of men to* candour, mode- 
ration, and ingenuity , and work them 
to a gentle and peaceable temper , by 
teaching humility, charity , meekneſs, 
and obedience : Now 'tis the Intereſt of 
Princes to cheriſh and propagate ſuch 
Doctrines among their Subjects, that 
will make them not only quiet, but uſe- 
ful in the Common-wealth. But others 
.thcre are that infe& the minds-of men 
with 
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with pride, peeviſhneſs, malice, ſfpight, 
and envy 3 that incline them to delight 
in detraCting from Princes, and ſpeaking 
reproachfully of Government, and breed 
in them ſ>ch reſtle(s and feditzous tem- 
pers, that 'tis next to an impoſbility for 
any Prince .to pleaſe or oblige them. 
Now, as for ſuch perverſe and arrogant 
Sects of men, it certainly concers Go- 
vernours to ſuppreſs them. as ſo many 
Routsof Traytors and Rebels. 

Religion then 1s either uſeful or dan- 
gerous in a Common-wealth , as the 
temper of mind it breeds is peaceable 
or turbulent: and as there 1s nothing 
more ſerviceable to the Intereſts of Go- 
vernment, ſo there isnothing more; miſ- 
chievous : and therefore nothing more 
concerns Princes, than to take care what 
Doctrinesare taught within their. Domi- 
mons. For ſeeing Religion has, and will 
have the ſtrongeſt influence upor: the 
minds of men 3 when that renders them 
averſe and troubleſom to Govern- 
ment, 'tis that all the Power nor Policy 
inthe World can keep them peaceable, 
till ſuch perſwaſions are rooted out of 
their minds by ſeverity of Laws and 
Penalties. And, as long as men think 
N them- 
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themſelves obliged, upon pain of dam- 
nation, to Diſobedience and Sedition, 
not any Secular threatnings and inflidti- 
ons are of force enough to bridle the 
Exorbitances of Conſcience. There is 
not any vice ſoincidentto the Common 
People as Smperſtitio», nor any ſo miſ- 
chievous. 'Tis infinitely evident from 
the Hiſtories and Records of all Ages 
and Nations, that there is nothing ſo 
vicious or abſurd but may paſs for Re- 
ligion, and (what 1s worſe) the more 
wild and giddy Conceits of Religion 
are ever ſucktin by the multitude with 
the greateſt paſſion and eagerneſs 3 and 
there 1s no one thing in the World fo 
difficult, asto bring the Common Peo+« 
ple to true Notions of God and his 
Worſhip 3 infomuch that *tis no Para- 
dox to affirm, That Religion (7.e. what is 
miſtaken for 1t)has been one of the great- 
eſt Principles of miſchief and wickednels 
in the World. And if ſo, then certain- 
ly nothing requires ſo much care and 
prudence in the Civil Magiſtrate, as its 
due condutt and management. So that 
the dread of Inviſible Powers is of it 
ſelf no more ſerviceable to awe the peo- 
ple into ſubjection, then to drive them 
into 
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into Tumultsand Confuſions 3 and if it 
chance to be accompanied ( as it ca lily 
may) with tumultuous and ſeditious per- 
ſwaſions, 'tis an invincible obligation to 
Villany and Rebellion. Andtherefore 
it muſt needs above all things concern 
Princes, to look to the Doctrines and 
Articles of mens Belief; ſeeing 'tis ſo 
oreat odds that they prove of dangerous 
conſequence to the publick Peace : and 
in that caſe,the apprehenſions of a Deity, 


anda World to come, makes their dan- 
ger almoſt irreſiſtible. 


SeF. 4. There are ſome Secs whoſe 
Principles , and. ſome perſons whoſe 
tempers. will not ſuffer them to live 
peaceable in any Common-wealth. For 
what if ſome men believe, That if 
Princes refuſe to reformReligion them» | 
ſclves, *tis lawtul for their Godly Subje&s 
to doit, and that by violence and force 
of Arms 2 What if they believe, That 
Princesare but Executioners of the De- 
crees of the Presbytery 3 and that in caſe 
of diſobedience to their Spiritual Go- 
vernours, they may be Excommunica- 
ted, and by pa ob we Depoſed ? 
What if they believe, That Dominion 
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is founded in Grace ; and therefore that 
all wicked Kings forfeit their Crowns , 
and that it 1s in the power of the People 
of God to beſtow them where they 
pleaſe? And what if others believe, That 
to puruſe their ſucceſs in villany and Re- 
belhon is to follow Providence ; and that 
when the Event of War has deliver'd 
up Kings into their Power, then not to 
depoſe or murther them, were to flight 
the Guidance of Gods Providential Di- 
ſpenſations ? Are not theſe. and the hke 
innocent Propoſitions ( think you ) 
mightily conducive to the peace and ſet- 
tlement of Common-wealths ? Such 
Articles of Faith as theſe cannot but 
make braye and obedient Subje&s, and 
he muſt needs be a glorious and power- 
ful Prince, where Rich conceits are the 
main ingredients of his Subjects Reli- 
g10n.' Let any man ſhew me, what 
Dodrines could have been more un- 
Inckily contrived to diſturb Govern- 
ment than theſe. And if men would 
{tady on purpoſe to frame and model a 
Rebelliows Faith, theſe muſt have been 
their Fundamental Articles : and yet *tis 
ſuffictently known where they have been 
both beheved and practiſed, Bur further, 
Is 
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Is there not a ſort of Melancholy Relig:- 
onifts in the: World, whoſe very Ge- 
nious inclines them to Quarrels and Ex- 
ceptions againſt the State, and manage- 
ment of Publick Affairs 2 There is no- 
thing ſo malepart as a Splenetick Religi- 
on the inward diſcontent and uneafine(s 
of mens own minds maintains it- ſelf 
upon the faults and miſcarriages of 
others : and we may obſerve, how this 
humour is ever venting 1t ſelf in ſighs 
and complaints for the badneſs of the 
times (7. e. 1ncffect of the Government) 
andin telling and aggravating little ſto- 
ries, that may reflect upon the wiſdom 
and ability of their Superiours. Tis 1m- 
poſible to pleaſe their fretful and anxi- 
ous minds; the very delights and recrea- 
tions of the Court ſhall ſtir their envy , 
and the vanities of the great Ones grieve 
and wound their tender Souls. How- 
. ever Princes behave themſelves, they can 
never win upon the affections of theſe 
people 3 their voy proſperity ſhall diſ- 
oblige them, and they are ready upon 
all occaſions to bring them to Acconrt for 
their miſdemeanours: And if any of the 
Grandees happen to be diſcontented,they 

have here a Party ready formed for the 
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urpoſe, to revenge their 1njury, and 
bene evil Counſellors , that ſeduce the 
King, to Juſtice. And 'tis not impoſſible 
but there may be a fort of proud and 
haughty men among us (not over-well 
affethe to Monarchick Government ) 
who, though they ſcorn, yet patromze 
this humour, as a check to. the inſolence 
and preſumption of Princes. Again, 
Are there not ſome whole Sects of men, 
all whoſe Religion 18 made up of nothing 
but paſſion, rancour, and bitternels ? 
All whoſe Devotion is little better than 
a male-contentedneſs, their Piety than a 
ſandified fury, and their zeal than a 
proud and ſpightful malice; and who,by 
the Genius of their Principles , are 
brought infinitely and irrecoverably 
under the power of their paſſions; 
Torydp TletoPburiggvory fpiyyles dltfy GmovTaun 
Now , nothing imports Governours 
ſo much as to manage mens paſſions 3 in - 
that 'tis theſe, rather than our appetites, 
that diſturb the World, A perſonthat 
is debaucht and intemperate is indeed 
uſeleſs to the Common-wealth , but he 
that is turbulent and paſſionate is dan- 
gerous. But then when paſſion is fired 
with religious zeal], nothing can temper 
Its 
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its outragious and Fanatick heats ; but 
it works the mindsof men into rancour 
and bitterneſs, and drives them into all 
manner of ſavage and inhumane pradtti- 
ces. Princes have never found any thing 
ſoreſtiveand ungovernable; as SeFariar 
Madneſs 5 no malice ſo ſpightfu! and 
implacable, as the zeal of a Godly Party 
nor any rage ſo fierce and mercileſs, as 
ſanFified Barbariſm. All the ancient 
Tyranny has 1n ſome places been ont- 
done by a thorough-godly Reformation : 
zeal for the Glory of God has often 
turn'd whole Nations into Shambles , 
fill'd the World with continual Butche- 
riesand Maſlacres, and fleſh'd it ſelfwith 
{laughters of Myriads of Mankind. And 
when men think their paſſions warrant» 
ed by their Religion, how is it poſſible 
it ſhould be otherwiſe ? For this ob» 
liges them by their greateſt hopes 
and fears to act them to the highelt : 
and *tiseaſfie to imagine what calm and 
peaceable things thoſe men mult. be, 
who think it their duty to enforce and 
enrage their paſſions with the obligati- 
ons of Conſcience. And yet alas ! How 
fewarethey, who have wiſdom enough 
tokeep their zeal clean from theſe ſowre 
| N 4 and 
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and crabbed mixtures ? The generality 
of men are ſcarce ſenſible of their ſpiri- 
tual wickedneſles ; and 'tis obſervable, 
That in all Ages, and all Religions of 
the world, few people have taken notice 
of then? beſide their Wiſe men and Phi- 
loſophers. And even among the Profel- 
ſors of Chriftianity it ſelf, notwithſtand- 
ing that our Religion has made ſuch ſpe- 
cial proviſions againſt all Exceſles of 
Paſltion, and eſtabliſh'd Love, Charity, 
Moderation, Patience, Candor, and In- 
gemity, as its Prime, and Fundamental 
Daties; yet the Spirit of meekneſs and 
humility ſoon decayed, with its Primi- 
tive and Apoſtolical Profeſſors 3 and 
within a few Centuries of years the 
' Church was over-run with ſome Sects of 
men , much of the ſame temper with 
fome of our Modern $4ints. So that 
even intrue and innocent perſwaſtons tis 
neceſlary to aſlwage the diſtempers and 
indi(cretions of a forward zeal : The 
giddy multitude judge-weakly, fancy 
ſtrongly, and a& paſſionately ; and, un- 
leſs reſtrain'd by wary and ſober Laws, 
will driveon fo furiouſly in a good cauſe, 
till they run their Religion into Folly 
and Faction, and themſelves into tumults 
and 
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and riotous proceedings. What Socrates 
once ſaid of Vertue, That when it 15 not 
cohduCted by prudence, it is but Pedan- 
try, and a phantaſtick thing, is much 
moretrue of Religion 3 which, when it 
wants the guidance and ornament of 
this Vertue, may be folly, or madneſs, 
or any - thing rather than it ſelf. In 
brief, Fanaticiſm is both the greateſt,and 
the eaſteſt vice that 1s1ncident to Religt- 


on 5 "tisa Weed that thrives in all Soils, © 


and there is the ſame Faratich $pirit,that 
mixes itſelf with all the Religions in the 
World. And 'tis as natural to the Com- 
mon People, as the proud, or ignorant, 
or perverſe, or factious, or ſtubborn, 
or eager, or paſſionate : fc: when ever 
any of theſe vices or follies are twiſted 
with mens apprehenfions of Religion , 
they naturally work, and ferment their 
minds into a boyſterous and tumultuary 
zeal. And yethow infinitely difficult it 
Is to cure the Commun Heard of theſe 
vices, the Experience of all Ages is too 
greata demonſtration : ſo that there is 
nothing ſo apparently neceſſary, or diffi- 
cult,as to governthe vulgarRout in their 
conceptions of Religion 3 ſeeing 'tis ſo 
natural for them: both to mix and 

heighten, 
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heigthen, yes, and ſanCtifie their paſſions 
with their Conſciences. And from hence 
It 1s, that though the Fanaticks in all 
Nations may diſagree in the objects and 
matters of their Superſtition, according 
to the different Cuſtoms of their Coun- 
try, and variety of their Educations; 
yet as for their tendency to diſturbance 
and Sedition in the State, tis in all 
places the ſame to all intents and pur- 
poſes : And thoſe unquiet Sects, that 
have often diſturb'd, and ſometimes ſub- 
verted whole Kingdoms in Africa,if they 
had hapned to have been born in Exrope, 
would have done the ſame heres where 
though their Religion might have been 
different, yet would their Genixs have 
been the ſame, as riſing from the ſame - 
ConjunFion of Conſcience and Paſlion. 
And therefore it cannot but be a wonder 
to any man, that 1s acquainted with the 
Experience of former Ages, to ſee Go- 
vernours , after ſo many warnings, ſo 
inſenſible of this miſchief: and however 
they may think themſelves unconcern'd 
toreſtrainthe opinions of any difſentin 

Sect, as being perhaps but fooliſh _ 
inconfiderable in themſelvesyet nothing 
can more highly concern them than to 
pro» 
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provide againſttheir inclinations, as be- 
ing generally of a {ad and dangerous 
conſequence to the State. And this at 
preſentemay ſufficetoevince, How much 
1t concerns Authority to look to the * 
particular Principles and Inclinations of 
every Sect 3 and to prove, That the 
meer Belief of 7nvi{ble Powers, 1s fo far 
from being Religion enough to awemen 
to obedience 3 thatunleſsit be temper'd 
with a due ſenſe of vertue, and mana- 
ged with ſpecial prudence and diſfcre- 
tion, 1t rather tends to make the rude 
multitude more head-ſtrong and ungo- 
vernable. | 


SeZ. 5. Thirdly, Topermit different 
Secs of Religion ina Common-wealth, is 
only to keep up ſo many pretences and 
occaſions for publick Diſturbance; the Fa- 
Qions of Religion are ever the moſt ſe- 
ditious, and the leſs material their diffe- 
rence , the more implacable their ha- 
tred : asthe Turks think it more accept- 
able to God, to kill one Perſian than 
ſeventy Chriſtians. No hinge ſo vehe- 
mently alienates mens affections, as va- 
riety of judgment in matters ofReligionz 
here they cannot diſagree, but they muſt 

quar- 
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quarrel too : and when Religion divides 
mens minds, no other Common Inte- 
reſt can unite them ; and where zeal 
diſſolves friendſhip , the ties of Nature 
are not ſtrong enough to reconcile it. 
Every FaCtion is at open defiance with 
every FaCtion, they are always in a ſtate 
and poſture of War, and engaged in a 
mortal and irreconcileable hatred againſt 
each other. When ever men part Com- 
munion, every Party muſt of neceflity 
eſteem the other impious and Heretical 3 
in that they never divide but with pre- 
rtences, that they could not agree with- 
out being guilty of ſome {in or other, as 
Blaſphemy, or Idolatry, or Superſtition, 
or Herehie, or the like : For all agree in 
this Principle , That pete ought always 
to be preſerved, where it can without 
offending God, and offering violence to 
Conſcience : and theretore they cannot 
but look upon one another, as lying un- 
der the Drvine Wrath and Difpleaſure, 
and conſequently, in a damnable condi- 
'tion : andthen are both Parties engaged, 
as they love God, and the Souls of men, 
to labour one another ruine. And 
when the Party is form'd, and meq are 
liited into it by chance and Education, 

| the 
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the diſtinguiſhing Opinion of the Party 
is to them the moſt material and funda- 
mental Article of their Belief ; and fo 
they muſt account of all that either dif- 
owrie or deny it, as of Heathens, Infidels, 
and Enemies tothe Faith. ' Beſides thar, 
all men are naturally more zealous about 
the Principles in which they differ, than 
about thoſe in which they agree. Op- 
poſition whets and ſharpens their zeal, 
becauſe it endangers the truths they con- 
tend for; whereas thoſethat are not op- 
poſed are ſecure and out of hazard of 
being ſtifled by the adverſe Party, that 
is concern'd equally with themſelves for 
their preſervation. And hencewe ſee, 
by daily Experience, that men, whoare 
tame and cool enough inthe Fundamen- 
tals of Religion,are yetutterly impatient 
about their own unlearned and imperti- 
nent Wranglings, andlay a greater ſtreſs 
upon the Speculations of their own Sect, 
than upon the Duties of an abſolute and 
indiſpenſable neceſſity 3 only becauſe 
thoſe are contradicted by their Adver- 
ſaries, and theſe arenot. Well then, 
ſeeing all diſſenting Parties are poſſeſs'd 
with a furious and paſſionate zeal to pro- 
mote their own perſwafions, and ſeeing 

they 
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they are perſwaded that their zealis in 


God's Cauſe, and againſt the Enemies 
of God's Truths 3 How vain is it to ex- 
pet Peace and Settlement ina Common- 
wealth, where their Religion keepsmen 
in a ſtate of War, where zeal is arm'd 
againſt zeal, and Conſcience encounters 
Conſcience, where the Glory of God 
and the Salvation of Souls lies at ſtake, 
and where Curſe ye Meroz is the Word 
of both Parties ? So that whatſoever 
projects fanliful men may propoſe to 
themſelves, 1t weconlider the paſſions 
of humane Nature, as long as Diffe- 
rences and Competitions 1 Religion 
are kept up, it will be impoſlible to keep , 
down mutual hatreds, jealoufies, and 
animoſities 5 and ſo many divided 
Churches. asthere are in a State, there 
will ever be ſo many different Armies , 
who, though they are not always in a- 
cual fighting, are always in a diſpoſition 
to it, 

Beſide, where there are divided Inte- 
reſts of Religion in the ſame Kingdom, 
how. ſhall the Prince behave himſelf to- 
wards them 2? If he goabouttoballance 
them againſt one another, this isthe rea- 
dy way to forfeit his Intereſt inthemall j 
an 
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and whilſt he ſeems concern'd for no 
Party, no Party will be really concern'd 
for him , every one having ſo much e- 
ſteem far it ſelf, as to think it ought to 
enjoy more of his favour: and counte- 
nance than any other. And withal *tis 
an infinite trouble and difhculty to poiſe 
them ſo equally, but that one Party ſhall 
grow more ſtrong and numerous than the 
reſt 3 andthen there isno appealing their 
zeal, till it has deſtroyed and ſwaliowed 
up all the weaker Intereſts. But ſuppoſe 
he be able tomanage them ſoprudently, 
as alwaysto keep the ballance equal ; he 
does thereby but. keep up ſo many Par- 
ties, that are ready form'd to joynwith 
any emergent Quarrels of State « and 
whenever the Grazdees fall out, tis but 
heading one of theſe, andthere is an Ar- 
29. Andlet men but refle& upon all the 
late Civil Wars, andRebellions of Chri- 
ſtendom, and then tell me, which way 
they could either have been commenced 
or continued, had it not been for different 
Factions of Religion. | 

If he fide with one Party, and by his 
favour mount it abovethe reſt, that not 
only diſcontents, but combines all the 
other diflenting Factions into an united 
oppolt- 
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oppoſition againſt his own: and it be- 
comes their common Intereſt, to work 
and contrive its ruine 3 its proſperity 
does but exaſperate the competition of 
all its Rivals into rage and indignation: 
andas ſucceſs makes 1t ſelf more ſecure 
in its ſettlement, ſo 1t makes them more 
reſtleſs and induſtrious to overturn 1t. 
No Party can ever be quiet or content as 
long as 'tis under any other , but will 
ever be heaving and ſtruggling. to dit- 
mount the Power that keeps it down: 
and therefore we find that all Diſlenters 
from the eſtabliſh'd frame of things are 
always aſlaulting it with open violence, 
or undermining it by ſecret pradtices, 
and will hazard the State, and all,to free 
themſelves from oppreſſion 3 and op- 
prel(s'd they are, as long asthey are the 
weaker Party. And therefore we never 
find this way of Tolerationput in pra- 
cticeunder any Government, but where 
other Exigences of State required and 
kept up a ſtanding Army 3 and by this 
means 'tis not ſo difficult toprevent the 
Broils and Contentions of Zeal : but 
this 1s only a more violent way of go- 
verning mens Conſciences, and inſtead 
of reſtraining them by Laws & Penalties, 
It 
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it does the fame thing with Forts and 


Cittadels: Sg that unleſs we are willing - 


to put our ſelves to the expence and ha- 
zard of keeping up ſtanding Forces, in- 


dulgence to diflenting Zealots does but 


expoſe the State to the perpetual ſquab- 
bles and Wars of Religion- And we 
may as well ſuppoſe all men to be wiſe 
and honeſt, and upon that account can» 
cel all the Laws of Juſtice and Civil Go+ 
vernment, as imagine, where there are 
divided Factions 1n Religion, that men 
will be temperate and peaceable in the 
enjoyment of their own conceits, and 
not diſturb the publick Peace to pro- 
mote and eſtabliſh them; when 'tis ſo 
well known from the experience of all 
Ages, that nothing has ever been a more 
eftectual Engme to work popular Com- 
motions, than Changes and Reformati- 
ons.in Religion. 


SeF.6. Sothatthoughthe State think 
it ſelf unconcern'd to reſtrain mens Per- 
{waftons and Opinions, yet methinks 
they ſhould be a little concern'd to pre- 
vent the Tumults and Diſturbances thar 
naturally ariſe from their propagation. 
Andcouldit be ſecured, That if all men 

| O were 
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were indulged their liberty, they would 

uſe it modeſtly, and be ſatisfied with 

their own freedom, then (I confeſs) 

Toleration of all Opinions would not be 

of ſo fatal and dangerous conſequence; 

as if all men were as wife and honeſt as 

Socrates, they might, as well as he, be 
their own Law, and left entirely to their 
own Liberty, as to all the entercourſes 
and tranſattions of Humane life. But 
alas! this is made infinitely impoſſible; 
from the corrupt Paſſions and Humours 
of Men: All Sects ever were, and ever 
will be, fierce andunraly to inlarge their 
own Intereſts, invading or A— 
whatever oppoſes their increaſe, and wil 

all certainly conſpire the Ruine of that 
Party that prevails and triumphs over 
the reſt; every FaCtion eyer apprehend- 
ing it its due to be Supreme : and there 
will ever be a neceſlity of Reformation, 
as long as all Factions are not xppermoſt 3 
and it will be crime enoughin any one 
Party, to be ſuperiour to another. So 
thatif all our diflenting Seftaries were 
allowedtheir entire liberty, nothing can 
be expected (eſpecially from people of 
their complexion) but that they ſhould 
all plot together againſt the preſent Eſta- 
bliſhment 
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bliſhment of the Church; every Co-7b;- 
atiou being fully per[wadedofitsworth- 


leſneſs in compariſon to it ſelf: for * 


unleſs they had apprehended their own 
way niore excellent, they: had never 
divided from ours. Beſide that 'tis a 
fundamental Principle that runs through 
all their Sects, That they are bound 
under pain of Eternal Damnation to la- 
bour theit utrtiolt to eſtabliſh the Wor- 
ſhip of God in in its greateſt Purity and 
Perfection; and withal apptehending 
that way now eſtabliſhed by Law defe- - 
ctive and ſuperſtitious, they cannot but 
be bound in Conſcience to endeavour its 
utter ruine and ſubverſion 3 which De- 
fign when they have once compatled, 
they entertaining the ſame Opinion of 
each other asthey do of ns,they will turn 
their Weapons upon themſelves, and 
with as much Zeal contrive each others 
deſtruction as they did ours : and the 
reſult of all will be, That the Common- 

wealth will be eternally torn with inte- 

{tine Quarrels and Commotions, till it 

grow ſo wiſe again asto ſuppreſs all Par- 

ties but one; that is, till it return to 

that wiſdom and Prudence from whence 

It parted by Toleration. 
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And therefore nothing can be more 
vulgarly obſervable, than that though 


all Parties, whilſt under the Power of a: 


more prevailing intereſt, have cried up 
Toleration, as the moſt effeftual inſtru- 
ment to ſhake and diſlettle the preſent 
frame of things; yet have they no ſooner 
eficcted their Delign., than they have 
immediately put in to ſcramble for the 
Supremacy themſelves; which if they 
once obtain, they have ever ufed with 
as much rigour and ſeverity upon all 
Ditlenters, as they ever felt themſelves. 
So that this Principle of Liberty of Con- 
(cience much reſembles that of commu- 
nity of Goods; for as thoſe mencry up 
equality of Eſtates, as a moſt reaſona- 
ble piece of Juſtice, that have but a ſmall 
ſhare themlelves;3 yet whenever their 
Pretence ſucceeds, and they have ad- 
vanced their own Fortunes, and ſerved 
their own turns, . they are the firſt that 
(hall then cry it down, and opprels their 
inferiours with more cruelty than ever 
themſelves felt whilſt in a lower Station 
ſo do thoſe whoſe private perſwaſi- 
ons happen to crols the publick Laws, 
ealily pretend to Liberty of Conſcience. 
One mult yieldz and becauſe their ſtub- 
born 
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born Zeal ſcorns to bend to the Com- 
mands of Authority , theſe muſt be 
forced to give place to that': So that 
when Conſcience and Authority happen 
toencounter, all the Diſputes,” Which 
ſhall have moſt force in Publick Laws, 
whether my own or my Princes opinion? 
But how plauſibly ſoever this Notion 
may be pleaded by menout of Power, 
'tis ever laid aſide as ſoon as ever the 
come intoit;z and the greateſt ICE 
ers toit when oppreſs'd, are always the 
greateſt Zealots againſt it, as ſoon as 1t 
has mounted themſelves into Power, as 
well knowing it to be the moſt effectual 
Engine tooverturn any ſettled Frame of 
things. 

In brief, 'Tis Reformation men would 
have, and not Tzdulgence; which they 
only ſeek to gain ground for the work- 
ing of their Mes, and planting of their 
Engines, to ſubvert the eſtablifhed ſtate 
of things. For if we demand, where- 
fore they would be born with in their 
Difſentions from our way of Worſhip ? 
They anſwer, Becauſe they cannot con- 


| form to it in Conſcience, 3. e. becauſe 


they apprehendit ſinful ; for otherwiſe 
they muſt think themſelves guilty of the 
O 3 mo{t 
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moſt intollerable Schiſm and Rebellion, 
to create Factions and Diviſions 1n a 
Common-wealth, when they may avoid 
It without any violence to their Conlci- 
ences :, But .1t.they apprehend our way 
of Worſhip uponany account finful,then 
are they plain y obliged in Conſcienceto 
root it out, as diſpleaſing to Almighty 
God, and 1a its ſtead to plant and eſta- 
bliſh their own. And now if this be the 
Iiiue of this Principle, let Magiſtrates 


conſider how fatal and hazardous altera- 
tions1n Religion have ever been tothe 


Comman-wealth, They cannot pluck 
a Pinout of .the Church, but the State 
1mmeciately-ſhakes and totters; and if 
tney will allow their Subjets the liberty 
of changing andinnovating in Religion 
(as it is apparent from the Premillesthey 
muſt,if they. allow them their pretences 
to liberty of Conſcience). they do but 
give them adyantages for Eternal Popus» 
lar Commottons and Diſturbances. 


Se. 7. Fourthly, A bare Indulgence 
of Men inthe irceexerciſeof any Religi- 
on,diticrent from the publick profeſſion, 
can lay no obligation upon the Party. 
Perhaps when the rigour ofa Law, under 


which 
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which they have ſmarted a while, is at 
firſt relaxed, this indeed they may at 
preſent take for a kindneſs, becauſe 'tis 
really a favour in compariſon to their 
former Condition; and therefore as long 
as the memory of that remains freſh 
upon their minds, it may poſlibly affect 
them with ſome grateful Reſentments, 
But alas! theſe affections quickly va- 
niſh, and then what before was F avorr, 
15 now become Juſtice; andtheir Prince 
did but reſtore them to their juſt and 
lawful rights, when he took off his Ty- 
rannical Laws and Tmpoſitions from the 
Conſciences of his beſt Subje&ts. While 
thoſe unjuſt Laws were in force, he op- 
preſs'd and perſecuted the People of 
God; and therefore when he cancels 
them, all the kindneſs he is guilty of, 1s 
only torepent of his Tyranny and Perſe- 
cution, which isnofavour, and by con- 
ſequence no Obligation. And (what 
1s more conſiderable) all the diſſenting 
Parties he permits, and does not coun- 
tenance, he diſobliges, Is this all the 
kindneſs ( fay they ) he can afford the 
Godly, not to perſecute them by Law 
and force to their utter ruine? Are we 
beholden to him barely for ſuffering us 
O 4 to 
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to live in qur native Soi}, and enjay of» 
ly our fundamental Priviledges ? Is this 
all the reward and encouragement we 
deſerve? Are notwe the praying and ſe- 
riows Feople of the Nation, for whoſe 
ſakes only the Lord is pleaſed to ſtay 
among us> And were it not for us, 
would henat perfetly forfake andaban- 
don it? And is this all our requital, to - 
be thus ſlighted, and thus deſpiſed, only 
for our zcal to God, and ferviceablenets 
to thePublick,by that power and intereſt 
we havein him, to keep/him among us 3 
whillt vain and uſeleſ} perſons are conn- 
tenanced andencouraged with all places 
of Office and Employment 2 Theſe are 
the natural reſuks of the minds of men, 
who think themſelves fcorn'd and diſre- 
{pected , eſpecially when fluſh'd with 
any conceit and high opinion of - their 
own. Godlineſs. And 'tis an eternal 
Truth, That for the godly Party mot to 
be uppermoſt, is and ever will be Perſecu- 
t;zon. For nothing more certain, than 
that all menentertain the beſt opinionof 
their own Party,otherwiſe they had ne- 
ver enrolled them(elves m it ; and there- | 
fore if the State value them not at ashigh Þ 
a rate as they do themſelves, they are | 
ſcora'd |} 
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fcorn'd and injured, becaufe they have 
not that favour and countenance they 

deſerve. And ſo unlefs they have Pub- 

lick encouragement, as well as indul- 
gence, they have reaſon tobe diſcontent-. 
ed, becauſe they have not their due. 
And if the Prince do not eſpouſe their 
Party, he undervalues, and conſequent- 
ly diſguſts them 3 and if he Joyn him- 
felf to any other (as there is a neceſlity 
of his owning ſome Profeflion) he does 
not only diſoblige, but alienatetheir Af- 
fections, by embracing an Intereſt they 
both hate and ſcorn, Far, where-ever 
there is difference of Religion,” there' is 
oppoſition too; becauſe men would ne- 
ver divide from one another,/ but upon 
grounds of reat diflike; and therefore 
they are always contrary in thoſe Diffe- 
rences that diſtinguiſh their Patties. 
And this cannot but be a mighty endear- 
ment of their Prince to them, when he 
aqui and diſcountenances his belt 
Subjects, only becauſe they are the god- 
ly Party (for fo every Party is toit ſelf) 
to join himſelf to their profeſt and irre- 
conctleable Enemies. And they will be 
wonderfully forward to afliſt a Patron of 
Idolatry and Superſtition, or an Enewy 
to 
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to the power of godlineſs (for theſe are 
the ſofteſt words that different-Sedts can 
afford one another.) And withal I might 
adde, That they muſt needs be much in 
love with him, when they have reaſon to 
believe, that they lie perpetually under 
his diſpleaſure, and that he looks upon 
them as little better than Enemies. So 
that 1f a Prince permit different Parties 
and intereſts of Religion in his Domini- 
ons, however he carries himſelf towards 
them, he ſhall have at leaſt all Parties 
diſcontented but one : for if himſelf be 
of any, he diſpleaſes all but thats if of 
none, he diſpleaſes all - And Zealous 
and Religious People of all ſorts muſt 
needs be wonderfully in love with an 
Atheiſt; andthereis no remedy, but he 
muſt at leaſt be thought ſo, if he be not 
of any diſtin and viſible profeſſion. 


CHAP, 
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Cuae., VI. 


Of things Inaifferent, and of 
the Power of the Givil Ma- 
giftrate in Things undeter.. 


mined by the Word of God. 
The Contents. 


"JT He Myſtery of Puritaniſm lies in this 
Aſſertion, That nothing ought to 

.. beeſtabliſhed in the Worſhip of God, but 
what is expreſly commanded inthe Word 
of God. The — Novelty, and 
anreaſonableneſs of this Principle. It 
makes meer Obedience to lawful Au- 
thority ſinful. Tt takes away all pole 
bility of Settlement in any Church or 
Nation. It is the main pretenſe of all 
piows Villanzes. Tt cancels all Humane 
Laws; and makes moit of the Divine 
Lars 
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Laws uſeleſs and impradicable. Tt 
obliges men to be ſeditious in all Chur- 
ches in the World , in that there is no 
Church that has not ſome Cuſtoms and 
Uſages peculiar to it ſelf. All that 
pretend this Principle do and muSt aft 
contrary to it. The exorbitancy of this 
Principle makes all yielding and conde- 
ſcenſion to the men that plead it nnſafe 
and impolitick, Wherein the perfedion 
and ſufficiency of the Holy Scriptures 
conſiſts. Of the Vanity of their Di- 
flindion, who tell us , That the Cjvil 
Magiſtrate is to ſee the Laws of Chriſt 
executed, but to make none of his own. 
The dangerons conſequents of their way 
of arguing, who would prove , That 
| God oneht to have determined all Cir- 
cumftances of his own Worſhip. Tis 
ſearce poſſable to determine all Circum- 
ſtances of any ontward ation, they are 
fo. many and ſo various. The Maei- 
ſtrate has no way to make men of this 
perſwaſion comply with his will, but 
by forbidding what he wonld have 
done. The Puritans wpbraided with 
Mr. Hooker's Book. of Eccleſiaſtical 
Politie, ard challeng'd to anſwer it. 
Their Out-cries againſt Popery , Will- 
worſhip, 
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worſhip, Superſtition , adding to the 
Law of God, &c. retorted upon them 
ſelves. The main DbjeFion againſt the 
Magiſtrates power in Religion propoſed, 
viz. That 'tis. poſſuble that he may im- 
poſe things ſinful and ſuperſiitions. 
This Obje@ion lies as. ſtrongly againſ# 
all manner of Government. Our in- 
quiry is after the beſt way of ſettling 
things, not that poſſibly might be, but 
that really is. Though Eccleſtaſtical 
Turiſdition may be abuſed, yet 'tis then 
leſs miſchievons than Liberty of Conſci- 
ence. The Reaſon of the neceſſity of 
ſubjeTion to the worſt of Governours, 
becauſe Tyranny is leſs miſchievous than 
Rebellion or Anarchy. The Author of 
the Book entituled, Vindiciz contra 
Tyrannos, confuted. That it may, and 
often does ſo happen, that 'tis neceſſary 
to puniſh men for ſuch perſwaſions in+ 
to which they have innocently abuſed 
themſelves. AGions are puniſhable by 
Humane Laws, not for their ſenfulneſs, 
but for their ill Conſequence to the 
Publick. This applied to the Caſe of a 
well-meaning Conſcience. 


Sed. 1. All 
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LL things, as well 
Sacred as Civ1l, that 
are not already de- 
termined as totheir 
Morality, 7: e. that 
are not made neceſſary Duties by being 
commanded, or (inful Actions by being 
forbiddeneither by the Law of Nature, 
or politive Law of God, may belawfully 
determined either way by the Supreme 
Authority 3 and the Conſcience of every 
ſubject 1s tied to yield Obedience to all 
ſuch Determinations. This 4fſertion I lay 
down tooppole the firſt and the laſt and 
the great Pretence of Non-confotmity, 
and wherein (as one obſerveth) the very 
Myſtery of Puritaniſm confiſteth , vis. 
That nothing ought to be eſtabliſhed in 
the Worſhip of God, but what is author1- 
zed by ſome Precept or Example in the 
Word of God; that is the complete and 
adequate Rule of Worſhip: and there- 
fore, Chriſtian Magiſtrates are only to ſce 
that executed that Chriſt has appointed in 
Religion,but tobring in nothing of their own: 
they are tied up neither to add nor diminiſh, 
neither in the matter nor manner : So that 
whatever they injoin in Divine Wor- 


ſhip, 
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ſhip, if it be not exprefly warranted by 
a Divine Command, how innocent ſoe- 
verit may be1nit ſelf, it preſently upon 
that account loſes not only 1ts Liberty 
but its Lawf#ulneſ53 it being as requiſite 
to Chriſtian praftice, that things indiffe- 
rent ſhould ſtill be kept indifferent, as 
things neceſſary be held neceſſary. This 
very Principle is the only Fountain and 
Foundation of all Puritamſm, from 
which 1t was at firſt derived, and into 
whichit1s at laſt reſolved. A pretence 
ſo ſtrangely wild and humorſom, that it 
1s to me an equal wonder, either that 
they ſhould be ſo abſurd as ſeriouſly to 
believe it; or, if they donot, that they 
ſhould be fo impudent, asthus long and 
. thus confidently to pretend it, when it 
has not the leaſt ſhadow of Foundation 
either from Reaſon or from Scripture; 
and was ſcarce ever ſo much as thought 
of, till ſome men having made anunrea- 
ſonable Separation from the Church of 
England, were forced to juſtifie them- 
ſelves by asunreaſonable Pretences. For, 
what can be more incredible, than thar 
things that were before lawful and in- 
nocent, ſhould become finful upon no 
other ſcorethangheir being commanded, 
z. 0. 
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7, e. that meer obedience to lawful Au- 
thority ſhould make innocent actions 
criminal? For the matter of the Law 1s 
ſuppoſed of it ſelf indifferent; and 
therefore if obedience to the Law be 
unlawful, it can be ſo for no other rea- 
fon than becauſe 'tis Obedience. So 
that if Chriſtian Liberty be ſo awkard 
a thing (as theſe men make 1t) 'tis no- 
thing elfe but Chriſtian Rebellion, 'tis a 
Duty that binds men to diſobedience, 
and forbids things under that formality, 
becauſe Authority commands them. 
Now what a reproach to the Goſpel 1s 
this , that it ſhould be made the only 
Plea for Sedition? What a ſcandal to 
Religion, that tenderneſs of Conſcience 
ſhould be made the only Principle of 
Diſobedience 3 and that nothing ſhould 
fſomuch incline mento be refractory to 
Authority, as their being conſcientious ? 
What a perverſe folly 15 it to imagine, 
Thatnothing but oppoſitionto Govern- 
ment can ſecure our liberty ? And what 
a croſs-grain'd thing 1s it, to reſtrain 
things only becauſe they are matters of 
liberty; and firſt to forbid Princes to 
command them becauſe they are law- 
ful, and then Subjects to do them only 
becauſe 
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becauſe they are commanded. But to 
expoſe the abſurdity of this Principle by 
ſome more particular conſiderations. 


$ 2. Firſt, The follies and miſchiefs 
that iſſue from it, are ſo infinite, that 
there can'be no ſetled Frame of things 
in the World, that it will not overturn : 
and if it be admitted to all intents and 
purpoſes , there can never be an end of 
diſturbances, and alterations in the 
Church 3; 1n that there never was, nor 
ever can be any Form of Worſhip in the 
World, that is to all circumſtances pre- 
ſcribedin the Word of God: andthere- 
fore if this Exception be thought ſuffi- 
cient to deltroy one, there is no re- 
medy but it may, as occaſion requires , 
ſerve as well to caſhier all 5 and by con- 
ſequence take away all poſlibility of ſet- 
tlement. Thus when upon this Principle, 
the Diſciplinarians ſeparated from the 
Chyrch of Ergland, the Independents 
upon the ſame ground ſeparated from 
them, the Anabaptiſts from the Inde- 
pendents, the Familiſts from the Anaba- 
ptiſts, and the Quakers from the Fami- 
iſts, and every Fattion divided, and 
ſubdivided among themſelves into innu- 
P mexrable 
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merable Sects, and Underſects; and as 
long as menact up to it, there is no re- 
medy, 'but Innovations muſt be endleſs. 
IF it be urged againſt Lord-Biſhops, *tis 
as ſevere againſt Zay-Presbyters 5 if a- 
gainſt Muſick in Churches, then farewel 
ng of Pſalms in Rhime 3 if againſt 
the Croſs, why. not againſt ſprinkling in 
Baptiſm ? and if againſt Cathedral 
Churches, then down go. all Steeple- 
Houſes : If againſt one thing, then 
againlt every thing 3 and there is nothing 
in the exteriour parts of Religion, but 
the two Sacraments, that can poſlibly 
eſcape its impeachment. All the pious 


Villamies, that have ever diſturbed the | 


Chriſtian World, have ſhelker'd them- 
ſelves in this grand Maxime, that Je- 


ſs Chris? 1s the only Law-maker to his 
Church 3 and whoever takes upon him- | 


ſelftopreſcribe any thing inReligion,in- : 
vades his Kingly Office. The Gxoſticks of ! 


old ſo abuſedthispretence tojuſtifie any 
ſeditious and licentious practices, that 
they made Heathen Princes look upon 
Chriſtianity as an Enemy to Govern- 


ment 3 and the Faraticks of late have ſo 


vex'd and embroil'd Chriſtendom with 
the ſame Principle,thatChriſtian Princes 
them- 
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themſelves begin to. be of the ſame 
perſwaſton. Tis become the only Patron 
and Pretext of Sedition : and when any 
Subjects have a mind to ſet themſelves 
free from the Laws of their Prince, they 


can never want thjspretence to warrant 


their diſobedience. Seeing there 18 no 
Nation in the World that has not divers 
Laws, that are not recorded by the four 
Evargeliſts 5 and therefore if all humane 
Inſtitgtions intrench upon our Saviours 
Kingly Prerogative, they are, and ever 
muſt be, provided with matters of quar- 
rel to diſturb Government, and juſtifie 
Rebellion. 


$ 3- Secondly, Nay further this fond 
pretence, if made uſe of to all the ends, 
for whichit mightas wiſely-ſerve, would 
cancel all humant Laws, and make moſt 
of the divine Laws uſeleſs 3 which haye 
only deſcribed the general Lines of Du- 
ty, butleft their particular determinati- 
ons to the Wiſdom of humane Laws. 
Now the Laws of God cannot be put in 
practice , 'but in particular Caſes and 
Circumſtances,.. theſe cannot be deter- 
mia'd but by the Laws of man 5 there- 
fore if he can command nothing , - but 
P 2 what 
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what 1s already preſcribed to us in the 
Word of God, hecan have no power to 
ſee the Divine Laws put in Execution. 
For where are deſcribed all the Rules of 
Juſtice and Honeſty ? Where are deter- 


mined all doubts and queſtions ofConſci-. 


ence? Wherearedecided all Controver- 
lies of Right and'Wrong ? Where are 
recorded all the Laws of Government 
and Policy 2 Why therefore ſhould hu- 
mane Authority be allowed to interpofe 
in theſe great alfvirs, and yet be deniedit 
in the Cuſtoms of Churches and Rules 
of Decency ? There is no poſlible reaſon 
to be aſlign'd but their own humour and 
fond opinion, they are reſolved to be- 
heve it, and that is Argument enough, 
for *tis unanſwerable. How comes this 
Propoſition to be now limited to matters 
of meer Religion, but only becauſe this 
ſerves their turn 3 for otherwiſe, Why 
are not the Holy Scriptures as perfect a 
Rule of Civil, as ofaEccleſiaſtical Pol- 
cy 2 Why ſhould they not be as com- 
plete a Syſtem of Ethicks, as they are a 
Canon of Worſhip 2 Why donot theſe 
men require from the Scriptures exprels 
Commands for every Action they do in 
common life ? How dare they take any 


Phyſick, 
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Phyſick, but what is preſcribed in the 
Word of God ? How dare they com- 
mence a Suit at Law, without Warranty. 
from Scripture 2 How darethey do any 
natural action, without particular advice 
and direQion of Holy Writ ? 


$ 4- Thirdly, But as fooliſh as this 
Opinions, its miſchief equals its folly 3 
for 'tis impoſſible but that theſe Sons 
of {trife and ſingularity muſt have been 
troubleſom and fſeditions in all 
Churches and Common-wealths. Had 
they lived under the Jewiſh Church, 
why then, Where has M9ſes command- 
ed the Feaſt of Parizz, the Feaſt of the 
Dedication, the Faſts of the fourth, the 
fifth, the ſeventh, and the tenth months : 
What Warrant for the building of $5- 


* zagognes 2 and what Command for that 


ſignificant Ceremony of wearing ſack- 
cloth and aſhes, in token of Humilia- 
tion 2 If in the primitive Ages of Chri- 
ſtianity, why then, where did ourSaviour 
appoint the Love-Feas7s 2 Where has he 
inſtituted the Xzf of Charity £ Where 
has he commanded the obſervations of. 
Lent and FEaffer > Where the Lords- 
Day Sabbath ? and, where all their othcr 
ot Com- 
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Commemorative Feſtivals ? Yide Ters 
tull. de Ccyand, c. 3. 

Will they retreat to the Lutheran 
Churches, they will there meet with not 
only allthe fame, but many more Antt- 
chriſtian and ſuperſtitious | Ceremonies 
to offend their tender Conſciences, and 
will find themſelves ſubject:to the ſame 
Diſcipline and Government, ſaving that 
their Superintendents want the Arti- 
chriſtian Honours and Revenues of the 
Engliſh Biſhops, partly through the po- 
verty of the Country , partly through 
the 1njury of Sacriledge, but mainly be- 
cauſe the Church Revenues are in the 
poſlefiton of Romiſh Biſhops 2 Wall 
they-to France, there, notwith{tanding 


the unſetled ſtate of the Proteſtants - of 
that Nation, through want of the affi- ' 


ſtance of the Civil Power, they ſhall | 


meet with their Liturgies, and eſtabſiſht 
Forms of Prayer, and Change of Appa- 


re] for Divine Service, as: well as at. 


home? If they will to: Geneva ,. there 
Mr. Calvin's Common-Prayer-Book 1s 
as much impoſed, as the Liturgy of the 
Church of Ezgl2zd ; there/they areenr 


joyn'd the uſe of Wafer-Cakes, the Cur | 


ſtom of Gadfathers, and ET - 
bid- 
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bidding of .Prayer, proper Pſalms not 
only for days, but for hoursof the day, 
with divers other Rites and Ceremomies, 
that are no whererecordedinthe Word 
of God. In aword, What Church in 
the Worldcan afftirmtheſe were the only 
Cuſtoms of the Apoſtolical Age, and 
that the Primitive Church never uſed 


more or leſs than theſe ? So that theſe 


men of ſcruple, that renounce Commu- 
nion with the Church of Ezelazd, muſt 
do the ſame with all Churches in the 
World; in that there 1s not any one 
Church in Chriſtendom , whoſe Laws 
and Cuſtoms are not apparently liable 
either to the ſame,or as great exceptions, 
NowMagilſtrates muſt needs be obligd to 
deal wonderful gently with ſuch tender 
Conſciences as theſe, that are aCcted by 
{uch nice and unhappy Principles,as muſt 
force them to be troubleſom and un» 
peaceable in any Common-wealth in the 
World. Nay, what is more notorious 
than all this, theſe men have all along, in 
purſuit of this Principle, run direfly 
counter to their ownpractices and per- 
{waſions. For, not topuzzlethem to diſ- 
cover in which of the Goſpelsis injoyn'd 
the form of Publickh Perance in the Kirk 
P 4 of 
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of Scotland, or to find out the Stol of 
Repentance either among the works of 
Bezaleel, or the Furniture of the Tem- 
ple; We read indeed of Beeſoms, and 
Fleſh-forks, and Pots, and Shovels, and 
Candleſticks, but not one ſyllable of 
Joynt-ltools. Let them tell me, What 
Precept or Example they have in the 
Holy Scriptures for ſinging Pſalms 1n 
Meeter 2 Where has our Saviour or his 
Apoſtles enjoyn'd a Dzre&ory for publick 
Worſhip ? And that which themſelves 
1mpoſed, What Divine Authority can it 
challenge, beſide that of an Ordinance 
of Lords and Commons ? What Pre- 
cept in the Word of God can they pro- 
duce for the ſignificant Form of {wear- 
ing(by laying their hand upon the Bible) 
which yet they never ſcrupled 2 What 
Scripture Command have they for the 
three ſignificant Ceremonies of the ſo- 
lemn League and Covenant, vis. That 
the whole Congregation ſhould take it 
(1-)Uncovered,(2.) Standing,(3.)with 
the:r right hand lift up bare. 
What a prodigious piece of impudence 
was this, that when they had not only 
written fo many Books with ſo much 
vehemence agalalt three jnnocent Cere- 
| monies 
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monies of the Church, only becauſe 
they were lignificant, buthad alſo invol- 
de the Nation ina civil War (1n a great 
meaſure) for their removal , and had 
arm'd themſelvesand their Party againſt 
their Sovereign with this Holy League of 
Rebellion, that even then they thould 
impoſe three others, ſo grolly and fo ap- 
parently liable toall thetr own Objecti- 
ons? What clearer evidence can we pol- 
{ibly have, That 1t 1snot Conſcience, but 
humour and peeviſhneſs that dictates 
their (cruples? And, What inſtance have 
we, in any Nation of the World, of any 
Schiſm and Faction ſo unreaſonably be- 
gun and continued ? The Rebellion of 
Corah 1ndeed may reſemble, but nothing 
can equal it. 

And from hence we may diſcover, how * 
vain athing it is to make Propoſals and 
Condeſcenfions to ſuch unreaſohable 
men, when 'tis ſo impoſlible-to ſatisfie 
all their demands 3 and ſuppoſe we 
ſhould yield anddeliverup to their zeal, 
thoſe harmleſs Ceremonies, they have ſo 
long worried with ſo much fury and 
impatience; it would only cheriſhthem 
in their reſtleſs and ungovernable per- 
Iwaſions : For whilſttheir peeviſh tem- 
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persare actedby this exorbitant Princi- 
ple, the Affairs of Religion can never be 
ſo ſetled, as to take away all occaſions 
and pretences of Quarrel ; in that there 
never can be any Circumſtances of Relt- 
gious Worſhip, againſt which this Prin- 
ciple may not as rationally be urged (and 
'tis impoſhble to perform Religions 
Worſhip without ſome Circumſtance or 
other : and if all men make not uſe of 
it againſt all particulars, *tis becauſe 
they are humourſom as well as ſediti- 
ous, and fd allow one thing upon the 
ſame Principle they diſavow another : 
For certainly otherwiſe 1t were impoſli- 
ble,that any menſhonld,when they pray, 
refuſe to wear a Surplice ; and yet when 
they ſwear, (which 1s but another ſort of 
Divine Worſhip) never ſcruple to kiſs 
the Goſpel. So that whoever ſeriouſly 
imbibes this perſwaſton, and upon that 
account withdraws himſelf from the 
Commumon of the Church, he under- 
ſtandsnot the conſequences of his Opi- 
nion 3 1f it doesnot lead him downto the 
lowelt folly of Q»akeriſpr, which after 
divers gradual exorbitances of other 
leſs extravagant Sefts, was but the laſt 
and utmoſt improvement of this Prin- 
ciple, 
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ciple. And therefore, whillt men are poſ- 

ſels'd with ſuch a reſtleſs and untoward 

perſwafion, What can be more apparent- 

ly vain, than to talk of Accommodati- 
05, or to hope for any poſſibility of 
quiet and ſetlement , till Authority 

ſhall ſee it neceſſary (as it will firſt or. 
laſt ) to ſcourge them into better man- 

ners, and wiſer opinions ? So that we 

ſeethe weight of the Controverſte lies 
not ſo much in the particular matters 1n 
debate, as inthe Principles upon which 

'tis managed 3 and for this very reaſon, 

though we are not ſo fond as to believe 

the Conſtitutions of the Church unalte- 
rable, yet we deem it apparently abſurd, 

to forego any of her eſtabliſh'd Ceremo- 

nies out of compliance with theſe mens 

unreaſonable demands :* which as it 

would be coar{ly impolitick upon di- 

vers other accounts, ſo mainly by yield- 

ing up her Laws, and by conſequence” 
ſubmitting her Authority to ſuch Princi- 

ples as muſt be eternal and invincible 

hindrances of Peace and Setlement. 

Fhis, let them conſider whom it moſt 

COnCerns. 


$ 5. Fourthly, As for their Principle 
of 
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of the perfection and ſufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures, 'tis undeniably certain 
as to the fundamental Truths, and ſub- 
ſtantial Duties of Chriſtian Religion 3 


| but whenthis Rule, thatis ſuited only to 


things neceſſary, 1s as confidently appli-. 
ed to things acceſſory,it lays in the minds 
of men impregnable Principles of Folly 
and Superſtition : For confounding them 
in their different apprehenſions between 
the: ſubſtantial Duties, and external 
Circumſtancesof Religionz and making 
them of equal value and neceflity, it 
makes the doing, or not doing: of a 
thing, neceſlary to procure the Divine 
acceptance, which God himſelf hasnot 

made 1ſo 3 andplacesa Religionin things 
that are not religious, and poſleſſeth 
the minds of men with falſe and ground- 
leſs fears of God : wherein confiſteth the 
very Eſlence and Formality of Superſti- 
tion. Whereas were they duly inſtructed 
in the great diiference between things 
abſolutely neceſſary, and things meerly 
decent, and circumſtantial ; this would 

not only preſerve themin the right No- 


tions of good andevil , but alſo keep 


up the Purity of Religion, Decency of 
Worſhip, and due Reverence of Autho- 
rity, 


| 


upon that of their 
* what the Scripture forbids not, it allows; 
_ and what it allows, 18not unlawful; and 


| 
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rity. And therefore when theſe men 
would punCtually tye up the Magiſtrate 
to add nothing to the Worſhip of God, 
but what is enjoyn'd intheWord ofGod, 
if their meaning be of new Articles of 
Belief, 'tis notoriouſly impertinent 3 be- 
cauſe to this no Civil Magiſtrate pre- 
tends 3 But if their meaning be, that the 
Magiſtrate has no Authority to deter- 
mine the particular circumſtances of R e- 
ligion, that are left undetermined by the 
Divine Law, *tis thenindeed tothe pur-= 
poſe, but as notoriouſly falſe ; in that we 
are certainly bound to obey him in all 
things lawful, and every thing is ſo,that is 
not made unlawful by fome prohibition 
for things become evil not upon the 
ſcore of their CO commanded, but 

ing forbidden ; and 


what is not unlawful, may lawfully be 
done: and therefore it muſt needs be our 
Duty to conform to all circumſtances of 
Worſhip, that are determined by lawful 
Authority, if they are not antecedently 
forbidden by the Law of God , though 
they are not commanded. Thingsthat 
are not determined remain indifferent 3 
what 
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whatis indifferent is lawful; and whatis 
lawfal the Magiſtrate may lawfully cam- 
mand; andif it be inful to obey himjn 
theſe things, 'tis ſo to obey himat all ; 
for all thingsareeitherlawtful or unlaw- 
ful : *tis a {in to-obey him 1n things un- 
lawful,and if it be foin things lawful tao, 
then 1s all obedience ſinful. 


46. Fifthly, Whenthey tellus, That 
the Civil Magiſtrate is indeed to ſee to 
the execntion of the Laws of Chriſt, but 
to make none: of his own : 'tis a diſtin- 
Ction without: a difference; forifhe may 
provide for the execution of the Laws 
of Religion, | then may, he make Lays 
that they ſhall be executed 3 this being 
the moſt proper and effectual means to 
promote their-executian-:-{0. that no- 
thing can be more vain than todeny the 
Civil Magiſtrate .a power of making 


LawsinReligion, and yet to allow him 


an Authoritytoſce the Laws of Religion 
executed ; becaulc that is 10. apparently 
implyed in this, in that whoever has a 
power to ice that Laws be executed, 
cannot be without a power to command 
their execution : Eſpecially if we con- 
ſider the particular Nature of the Lays 
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of Chriſt, that they haveonly determi- 
ned the ſubſtance and Morality of religi- 
ous Worſhip, and therefore-muſt needs 
have left the ordering of its circumſtan- 
ces to the power and wiſdom of lawful 
Authority 3 & whatever they determine 
about them, 1s but 1n order to the execu- 
tion of the Laws of God ; inthat what- 


ever they enjoyn cannot be put in pra- 
ctice, without being clothed with ſome 


- particular circumſtances, and reduced to 


ſome particular Caſes. Thus when the 
Holy Apoſtle ſets us down a general 
Rule, that all things be done in order 
and decency, without determining what 
the things are that are conducive to it, 
the'determinationof this Rule when tis 
reduced to practice, muſt beentizely lett 
to the Government. of the Church, that 
muſt judge what things are-decent and 
orderly;; and what Laws it eſtabliſhes 1n 
order toit, though they axe but further 
purſuances. of the Apoſtolical Precept, 
yet. are they new and diſtin& 'Com- 
mands by themſelves, and: injoyn ſome- 
thing, that the Scripture nowhere com- 
mands, So that the DivineLaws beiog 
general, and general Laws not being to 
be put in Execution , but in ors 

ales 
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Caſes and Inſtances, he that has Autho- 
rity to look to the Execution of theſe 
general Laws, muſt withal be veſted 
with a Power to determine with what 
particular Inſtances, Caſes, and Cireum- 
ſtances they ſhall be put in Praftice and 
Execution. 

And here when they tell us, that it can- 
not ſtand with the Love and Wiſdom of 
God, not to take order himſelf for all 
things thatimmediately concernhis own 
Worſhip and Kingdom 3 and that if Je- 
ſus Chriit has not determined all parti- 
cular Rites and Circumſtances of Religi- 
on, he has diſcharged his office with lels 
wiſdom and fidelity than Moſes 3 who 
ordered every thing appertaining tothe 
Worſhip of God, even as far as the 
P75 and Nazls of the Tabetnacle, with 
divers others the like idle and imperti-. 
nent reaſonings : One would think 
that men who argue at thisrate, had al- 
ready at leaſt diſcovered in the Holy ' 
Scripturesa complete Form of Religious | 
Worſhip, as to all particular Rites and |} 
Ceremonies of an eterna], univerſal, 
and unchangeable obligation 3 and 
therefore till they can believe this them- 
ſelves, and prove it toothers, inſtead of 

6 return- |} 
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returning ſolemn Anſiverstoſuch baffled 
and intolerable Impertinencies, I ſball 
only adviſe them, toconſtder theunlucky 
_ conſequents of their way of arguing, 
when inſtead of producing a particular 
Form of Publick Worſhip, preſcribed 
by God himſelf, they with their wonted 
modeſty prove he ought to have done itz 
and that unleſs he has done 1t, he has 
been defective in his Care & Providence 
over his Church : For what can the Iſſue 
of this be , but that God is chargeable 
with want of Wiſdom or Goodneſs, or 
with ſome other Defett, even by certain 
and infallible Experience? For, if he has 
not determined evety particularCircum- 
{tance of Worſhip, thtn he mult ſtand 
charged with all the abſurdities,they ob- 
ject againſt their being left undetermin- 
ed; and therefore if ho ſuch preſcribed 
form can be produced, (as*tis infinitely 
certain none ever can)then letthem con- 
fider, what follows, So unhappy a thing is 
It, when men will needs be diſputing a- 
gainſt Experience ; whoſe Evidence isſo 
powerful and-forcibleupon the minds of 
men, that Demonſtration itſelf is not 
{ſtrong enough to cope with' it : How 
much leſs 'the weak' and puny Ar» 
gUments, 
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guments , wherewith theſe men aflaule 
it? 


8e&.7. Sixthly, Theres no particular 
Action but what 1s capable of a ſtrange 
and unaccountable variety of Circum- 
ſtances, nor any part of outward Wor- 
ſhip but may be done after a thouſand 
different Modes and Faſhions 3 1n that as 
every ation is clothed with natural and 
emergent Circumſtances,{ois every Cir- 
cumſtance withits Circumſtances, every 
one of which may be modiked in ſundry 
ways and 'manners. And therefore, in this 
infnite yariety. of things, -the Laws of 
God preſcribe only the general Lines of 
Duty, and rarely deſcend totheir parti- 
 cularDeterminations, but leave themto 
be determined by Prudence and Diſcre- 
tion, by Choice, and Cuſtom, by Laws, 
and Preſcriptions, and by all thoſe ways. 
by which Humane Affairs are governed 
and tranſacted. Thys for example, The | 
Divine Law has made Charity aſtanding | 
and eternal-Duty,but has left its particu» 
lar way of expreſſion undetermined,and. 
uncommanded : and *tis indifferent whe- 
ther it be done by building of Colledges, 
or Churches, or Hoſpitals ; by _—_— 
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of Bridges, or Rivers,or High» ways; by 
redeeming of Slaves and/Prifoners; by 
hoſpitality to the Poor, or Proviſion 
for Orphanszor by any other way of Pub- 
lick or Private Bounty:and when a man's 
own thoughts'have determined his own 
choiceto one or more of theſe Particu-= 
lars, even that is veſted with a ſtrange 
number of Accidents and Circumſtan- 
ces, which muſt of neceflity be left en- 
tirely to the conduct of his own Reaſon 
and Diſcretion. And thecaſe isthe fame, 
as 1n all other Duties of Moral Virtue 3 
ſoin that of religious gratitude, or Dt- 
vine Worſhip, 5-2 Duty it {elf is of a 
natural and eſſential necefiity 3 but yet 
may and muſt be performed: with an un- 
conceivable variety of Dretfes;Cuſtoms 
and waysof Expreſfion, that are left uts 
terly free and undetermined inScripture: 
any of which may be decently uſed;pro- 
vided they do not make debafing repre- 
ſentations of God; wherein conliſts the 
proper folly of Idolatry and Superſtiti- 
on. And all the advantages of Order 
and Solemnity,wherewith Religion may 
be prudently adorned, are 'not only 
lawful, but decent, although they are 
not warranted by any Precept in the 

2 Word 
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Word of God; that neither has, nor in- 
deed can determine all particular Modes 
and Circumſtances of Worſhip, they 
areſo various, and ſochangeable. And 
men may, with as much reaſon, ſearch 
the holy Records for the Methods of Le- 
gal Proceedings in. our Common Law 
Courts, 'as for particular ARubricks and 
Preſcriptions of all outward Forms and 
Circumſtances of Publick Worſhip - So 
that what theſe men demand 1s ſo-unrea- 
ſonable, that, conſidering the nature of 
things, 'tis1impoſhble. 


SeF.8. Andthis may ſuffice todemon- 
ſtrate the unparallel'd follies and miſ- 
chiefs of this Principle. Which being all 
Iintend-at preſent, I ſuppoſe it needleſs 
to engage in any further Scholaſtick Dt- 
ſputes, about the nature of 3difſerent 
ATions, and ſome other leſs material 
Controverhes that depend upon thisz 
partly becauſe this Principle on which 
alone they ſtand, being removed, they 
become utterly groundleſs, and ſo by its 
Confutation are ſufficiently confuted 3 
and partly becauſe all this has been ſo 
often,ſo fully,and ſoinfinitely performed 
already. And of all the Controverſies 
that 
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that have ever been ſtarted in the world, 
it will be hard to find any that have been 
more fairly purſued and fatisfaftorily 
decided, than this of the Church of Eng- 
land,againſt its Puritan Adverſaries; that 
has all along been nothing elſe but a Di- 
ſpute between Rational Learning, and 
Unreaſonable Zeal. And it has been no 
leſs an unhappineſs, than it was a Con- 
deſcenſion in the Defenders of our 
Church; thatthey have been forced to 
waſte their timeand their parts, in baf- 
fling the 1dle Cavils of a few hot-headed 
and Brain-ſick People. And thereis ſcarce 
a greaterInſtance of theunreaſonableneſs 
of Mankind, than theſe mens Folly, in 
perſiſting ſo obſtinately intheir old and 
pitiful Clamours, after they have been 
ſo convincingly anſwered, and ſo 'de- 

monſtratively confuted. And indeed how 
1s it poſſibleto ſatisfie ſuch unreaſonable 
men , when their greateſt Exception 
againſt the Conſtitutions of the Church 
has ever been no other than, That they 
werethe Churches Conſtitutions? Infſo- 
much, that 1f Authority ſhould think 
good out 'of compliance with their 
croſs Demands, to command what they 
now think neceſſary, that muſt then, ac» 
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cording to their Principles, become un+ 
lawful : becauſe (forſooth_) where they 
take away the liberty of an Action, they 
deſtroy its lawfulneſs. Now what pol- |} 
 fibly could have betrayed men into fo 
abſurd a Perſwaſfton, but aſtubborn Re- | 
ſolutionto berefractory to all Authority, 
and to be-ſubject to nothing but thew 
own infolent Humonrs? And as long as 
they he under the power of this Perſwa- 
ſion, that they are obliged in Conſcience | 
to act contrary towhatever their Supert- 
ours cotnmand them in the Worſhip of 
God,the Magiſtrate hasno other way left 
to decoy them into Obedience, but by 
forbidding what he would have them 
do, and commanding what he would 
have them forbear ; and then if he will 
accept to be obeyed by diſobedience, he 
ſhall find them (good men) the moſt obe» 
dient Subjefts in the world. | 


Sed. 9. But to return to what I was | 
ſaying, inſtead of troubling my ſelf with 
any further Confutation of fo baffled a 
Cauſe, I ſhall rather - chuſe to do it 
more briefly, and yet perhaps more et- 
tectually , by aybrajding them with 
their ſhameful Overthrows, anddaring 
them 
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them but to look thoſe Enemies in the 
face, , that have ſo lamentably cowed 
them by ſo _ abſolute Triumphs and 
Victories : And, not to mention divers 
other Learned and Excellent Perſons, I 
ſhall only fingle out that famous Cham- 
pion of our Church, Mr. Hookerz upon 
him letthem try their Courage (though 
by ſoſafe a Challenge I do butgive proof 
of my own Cowardiſe.) How long has 
his incomparable Book of Fecleſtaſticat 
Polity bid ſhameful defiance to the whole 
Party, and yet never foundany ſo hardy 
as to venture upon an Encounter ? Now 
this Author being confeſtedly a Perſon 
of ſo much Learning, Candour, Judg- 
ment, and Ingenuity, and withal fo 
highly prized, and inſiſted upon by the 
regular and obedient Sons the 
Church, that they haveina mannercaſt 
the ifſue of the whole Cauſe upon his 
performance : What is the Reaſon he 
was never vouchfafed ſomuch as the at- 
temptof a juſt Reply? "Tis apparent e- 
nough both by their Writings, and their 
Actions,that they have not wanted Zeal 
and therefore that he has eſcaped ſo long 
free from all contradiction, 'tis not for 
want of good will, but ability; not 
Q 4 becauſe 
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becaufe they would not , but becauſe 
they wereconvinced they could nat con» 
fate him. So that the Book it ſelf is as. 
fall and demonſtrative a Canfutation 
oftheirCauſegas the matters contained in 
It 5 7. e. tis Unanſwerable, (andIknow 
nothing can doit more effectually, un» 
leſs perhapsa Reply to it) and ſhall live 
an eternal ſhame and reproach to their 
Cauſe, when that is dead 3 and would 
probably have been buried in utter for- 
getfulneſs,. were it not for this Trophy 
of ſucceſs againſt them : And therefore, 
unt1] they can atleaſt pretend to have re» 
turned ſome ſatisfactory Anſwer to that 
Diſcourſe, they provenothing but their 
own impudence 3 whilſt they continually 
pelt us with. their Pamphlets, and ſuch 
little Exceptions, that have been ſo long 
ſince ſo ſhamefully aad demanſtratively 
baffled, 


Sed. ro. And whereasthey are wont, in 
order to the making theirPrinciples look 
more plauſibly, to {tuff their Diſcourſes 
with frequent and tragical Declamati- 

ons again(t Popery, Will-worſhip,- Su» 
* perſtition, &c, I cannot perſwade m 
ſelf, 'tis woxth the labour to wipe off y- 
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idle reproaches, by ſolemnly diſcour 
thele jar Week bd this Th. 
been ſo frequently and fully performed 
already, and becauſe, though theſe out- 
cries have been made uſe of to affright 
filly People 3 yet few, if any of their 
Ring-leaders are (till fo fond either to 
own this Charge againſtus, or to plead 
it in their own Juſtification. Only I can- 
not but obſerve of all theſe and the like 
Pretences, that we need not any ſtronger 
Arguments againſt themſelves,than their 
own Objections againſt us. For if in this 
Caſethere be any Superſtition, 'tis they 
that are guilty of it: Forthis Vice con- 
fiſts not ſo much in thenature of things, 
as in the apprehenſions of men, when 
their minds are poſſeſſed with weak and 
unworthy conceits of God. Now he 
that conforms to the received Cuſtoms 
and Ceremonies of a Church , does it 
not ſo much upon the account of any in» 
trinlick value of the things chomieives 
as out of a ſenſe of theneceflity of Or+ 
der, , and of the Duty of Obedience: 
whereas he that ſcrupulouſly refuſes to 
Uſe and Practiſe them, takes a wron 
eſtimate of the Divine Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs,and imaginesthat God judges 
$ 
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his Creatures by nice and pettiſh Laws, 
andlaysa greater ſtreſs upon a doubtful 
or indifferent Ceremony, than upon the 
great Duty of Obedience, and the peace 
and tranquillity of the Church. So that 
the Principles upon which we proceed, 
are no other, than, .That, asthe Divine 
Law has preſcribed the $#bſtantial Du- 
ties of Religion; ſqit has left its Modes 
and Circumſtances undetermined : but 
becauſe every action muſt be done ſome 
way or other, and be veſted with ſome 
Circumſtances or other; and becauſe 
the generality of menare not fo apt to 
be abuſed with fantaſtick and ridiculous 
conceits in any thing, as in matters of 
Religion; therefore we think it neceſſa- 
ry, for the prevention of all the follies & 
indecencies, that ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtitious Zeal would mtroduce ito the 
Worſhip of God, That the Publick 
Laws ſhould determine ſome Circum- 
ſtances of Order and Decency; which 
have at leaſt this Advertage, that they 
provide againſt the miſchiefs of Diſor- 
der and Confaſion : and therefore- we 

lace no antecedent neceflity in any. of 
the particular Rites and Ceremonies of 
our Church , but only think it highly 
con- 
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convenient, if not abſolutely neceſſary, 
that ſome be preſcribed 3 that there is an 
handſomneſsand beauty in theſe that are 
preſcribed : and- therefore, becauſe tis 
neceflary that ſome bedetermined, and 
becauſe theſe are, rather than divers 
others, already ſettled, we think they 
have an indiſpenſable neceſlity ſuperin- 
duced upon them, conſequent to the de- 
terminations of Authority. No man at- 
firms, That we cannot ſerve God ac- 
ceptably without a 8xrplice but yet, be- 
cauſe. 'tis but requiſite -that Publick 
Worſhip ſhould be performed with 
beauty and ſolemnity 3 and becauſe the 
uſe of this Yeſtwent 18 but, handſom and 
beautiful, and prevents (lovenlineſs and 
indecency, 'tis but agreeable that 1t 
ſhould be njoin'd, as any other decent 
Habit might have been: and when this 
is (ingled out by Authority, it then 
becomes conſequentially neceflary : 
Whereas thoſe, who forbid things 1n- 
different as ſinful, and lay abligations 
upon mens Conſciences, to abſtain from 
what 1s innocent, and make that neceſ- 
ſary not tobe done, which God has left 
at liberty., and made lawful to be 
done; uſurp upon mens ny 
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by impoſing Fetters on them, where 
God has left them free, and become 
guilty of the moſt palpable piece of Su- 
perſtition, by teaching their own Prohi- 
bitions for Dofrines ; and ſo making it a 
neceſſary Duty , and part of Divine 
Worſhip, to abſtainfrom what God has 
no where forbidden; and making it a 
mortal and damnable Sin, to do what is 
innocent 3 and ſuppoſing that God will, 
or at leaſt juſtly may, inflict eternal Tor- 
ments upon men, for making their Ad- 
dreſſes to him, rather in a cleanly White 
Veſtment, than ina Taylors Cloak, or 
perhaps in Mechanical] £xerpo. 


SeF.11. Andthen as for their out-cry 
againſt Will-worſhip, *tis the very ſame 
with that againſt Superſtition; for *tis 
one ſort of it, and is criminal no farther 
than 'tis ſuperſtitious. Now when they 
exclaim againſt Superſtition, they mean 
only that part of it that ronfiſts in Will- 
worſhip, and when againſt Will-wor- 
ſhip, *tis only as 'tis a Branch of Super-' 
{tition : So that theſe two 1mpertinent 
Clamours fignifie but the ſame thin 
under different Denominations, and fo 
amount but to one. But however this is 
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'tis certain, that /7ll-worſhip confiſts in 
nothing elſe than in mens making their 
own fancies and inventions neceſſary 
parts of Religion, whereby they make 
that requiſite to procure the Divine ac- 
ceptance, that God has no where reqtt- _ 
red ; and 'tis the ſame thing whether 
this be done by Injuntions or Prohibiti- 
ons: and they that affirm the doing or 
not doing of an, Aﬀtion which God has 
no where either commanded or forbid- 
den to be neceſlary Duties, are equally 
guilty of this Crime : And therefore if 
theſe men make it neceſlary to forbear 
what God has no where forbidden, they 
teach their own fancies for Dodtrines, 
and impoſe ſomething as a part of the 
ſervice of God, on their own, and other 
mens Conſciences, that the Law of God 
has notinipoſed; and withal ſo unwor- 
thily miſ-repreſent the Divine Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, as to labour to make the 
world believe, That God has ſuch an 
abhorrency to a thing ſo innocent as a 
White Garment, That, to worſhip him 
mit, 1s ſufficient to bring us under his 
everlaſting Wrath and Difpleaſure ; for 
every thing that is ſinful, is as well in 
their, as our, eſteem mortal & it 
ut 
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But then, as for our own parts, they' 
cannotbe more apparently guilty of this | 
piece of folly, then we are clear and 
innocent from its very ſuſpicion; be- 
cauſe all Rituals, and Ceremomes, and 
Poſtures, and manners of performing 
the outward Expreſſions of Devotion, 
are not in their own natufe capable of 
being parts of Religion; and therefore | 
unleſs we uſed and impoſed them as 
ſuch, 'tis lamentably precarious / to' 
charge the determination of them with 
Will-worſhip 3 becauſe that confiſts in 
making thoſe things Parts of Religiony 
that God has not made ſo. So that 
when the Church expreſly, declares a+ 
gainſt this uſe of them, and only ins 
joins them as meer Circumſtances of 
Religious Worſhip, 'tis apparent that it 
cannot by ampoling them, make any 
additions to the Worſhip of God, but 
only provides, That what God has requts 
red, be performed in a decent and orders 
ly manner. 


Sed#. 12. And thenas for Chriſtian Lis 
berty, Why (ſhould we ſuffer them ſofar to 
invade ours, asto renounce thoſe things 
2s criminal, which we beheve tobe m- 
nocent? 
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nocent? And if things indifferent when 
19join'd loſe notonly therrliberty , bur 
their lawfulneſsz then why not when 
forbidden, and that by an incompetent 
Authority 2 when our Superiours im- 
poſe Rules of -Decency, and Law of Dif 
cipline,they do notinfringeour Chriſti- 
an Liberty 3 becauſe they do not aboliſh 
the 1ndifterency of things themſelves, 
wherein alone 1t confiſteth : and though 
they become thereby neceſlary Duries, 
'tis not fromthe nature and neceflity of 
the thing it ſelf, but from the Obligati- 
ons of Obedience, or ſome emergent 
Reaſonsof Order and Decency : where- 
as nothing can be more plain, thanthat 
theſe men do not only abridge our Li- 
berty , but. alſo lay infolent confine- 
ments upon the Supreme Power, by ma- 
king things indifferent ſo abſolutely un- 
lawful, that they will notallow theJuſt 
Commands of lawful Authority ſuffict- 
ent to make them ceaſe to be (ſinful. 
How oft, and how plainly have they 
beentold, that, when Authority injoins 
things left indifferent, and undetermined 
by the Word of God, 'tis ſo far from 
incroaching upon our Chriſtian Liberty, 
that it rather confirms it ? In that this 
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ſappoſes that the things themſelves thay; 
or may not beeither done or os 
according to the dictates of Prudence 
and Diſcretion; but whenthey are once 
determined by publick Laws, though 
the matter of & Law be indifferent, yet 
Obedience toitis not. Whereas when 
they will not permit their Governours to 
1njoin theſe things, and if they do, will 
not obey their injunctions, do they not 
apparently intrench' upon our LIDEre 
by making what Chriſt has left indiffe- 
rent, neceſſary; and,under pretencesof 
aſſerting their Chriſtian Liberty, take 
upon them to confine the rights of Aus 
thority? But to all this, as evident as it 
is, nothing can make them attend; but 
they ſtill deafly proceed in therr old Cla- 
mours: whichis tooclearan Argument; 
that 'tis not Reaſon that diftates their 
Exceptions, but humour, prejudice, and 
peeviſhnels. | 


SeF.13. And then as for their Decla- | 
mations againſt adding to the Law of 
God, to be ſhort, I appeal tothe Reaſon 
of all mankind, whether any men in the 
World are more notorioufly guilty of 
unwarrantable Additions than thelſe, 
who 
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who forbid thoſe things as'finful, and 
conſequently under pain 6f Damnation; 
which the Law of God has no where for- 
bidden ? What is it to'teachthe Com- 
mandments of men for' D6ftrines, but 
to teach thoſe things to''be the Law of 
God that are 'not ſo? "And, Whitcan 
more charge the Divine Law: of Inper- 
fetion, than to teach that+ a mari-may 
perform all thatit has commanded, a 
yet periſh for not doing ſomething; that 
it has not commanded ? And ſo dothey; 
who make it neceſſary not to do ſome- 
thing that God has left indifferent. 
Whereas nothing can be more Unreaſot(- 
able than to tax'the Church of makin 
Additions to the Law of God, becauſe 
all her Laws are 1mpoſed; not as Laiws 
of God, but as Laws. of men; and'fo 
are not more Hhable to this Charge than 
Juſtinian's Inſtitutes, and LitHhetorn's Te- 
nures. | | 
And theninthelaſt place, as for their 
noiſe againſt Popery, (a'terni,” that, as 
well as ſome other angry words, ſignifies 
any thing that ſome mer'difhke) I ſhall 
ſay no more; than, that wehave moſt rea- 
ſon to raiſe'this out-cry, when they take 
upon themfelyes'(as well astheold Gen- 
R tleman 
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tleman at Rowe) to controul the Laws of 
the Secular Powers. And what do they, 
but ſet up a Pope in every mans Con- 
ſcience, whilſtthey veſt it witha Power 
of countermanding the Decrees of Prin- 
ces? Theſe things cannot but appear with 
anundemiable evidence to any man, that 
15not invincibly either ignoragt, or wil- 
ful,or both : andtherefore 'tis time oy 
ſhould, at leaſt for ſhame, if they will 
not for Conſcience, ceaſe to diſturb the 
Church with Clamour, and Exceptions 
ſo miſerably impertinent, that I bluſh for 
having thusfar purſued them with a ſeri 
ous Confutation., And therefore leaving 


them and their impertinencies che a 


(tor I deſpair of ever ſeeing theſe 9 
and dear Acquaintances parted) I 
now addreſs my ſelf to clear off one 
more material and more plauſible Obje- 
Cction, and ſo conclude this particular. 
And 'tis this. 1 


SeF, 14. 'Tis poſhible, the Magiſtrate 
may be deceived in his Determinations, 
wa eſtabliſh a Worſhip that is in its 
own nature finful and ſuperſtitious 3 in 
which caſe (if what I contend for be 
true) all his Subjects muſt either bee 
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bels, or Idolaters: if they obey, they 
ſinagainſt God; if they dilobey,they fin 
againſt their Sovereign. This as the 
laſt Iſſue of all that 1s objeGed 1n this 


 Controverſie, and the 'only Argument 


that gives gloſs and colour to all ther 
other trifling pretences: And yet 'tis no 
more than what may be as fairly abjected 
againſt al] Government of Moral and Po- 
litical Affairs 3 for there 'tisas poſhble, 
that the Supreme Power may be miſta- 
ken in its Judgment of good and evil; 
and yet no man will deny the-Civil Pow- 
er of Princes, becauſe they are fallible, 
and may perhaps abuſe it. And yetin this 
alone hes all the ſtrength of this QbjeQi- 


on againſt their Eccleſiaſtical Juziſdicu- 
on, becauſe forſooth, *tis -pollible they 


may erre,and manage it to eyil pur poles. 
But whatever force1t.carries in it, it ra- 
ther ſtrikes at the DivineProvidence,than 
my Aſſertion, and charges that of being 
defective in making ſufficient Proviſions 
for the due Government of mankind, in 
that it has not ſct over us infallible Judg- . 
es.and Governours: For unle(s all Ma- 
giltrates be guided by an unerring Spirit, 
'tis poſhble they may ad againſt the ends 
of their Inſtitution 5 and zf this be a 

R 2 ſuffi- 
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ſufficient ObjeCtion againſt their Autho- 
rity, it muſt of neceſlity overthrow the 
Power of all fallible Judicatures, and 
makeGovernours as1ncompetent Judges 
in matters of Morality and Controver- 
ſies of right and wrong , as in Articles 
of Faith and Religion. And therefore our 
Enquiry 1s,to find out the beſt way of ſet- 
ling the world, that the ſtate of things 1s 
capable of: If indeed mankind werein- 
fallible, this Controverlie were at an 
end ; but ſeeing that all men areliable 
to Errors and Miſtakes, and ſeeing there 
1s an abſolute neceſlity of a Supreme 
Power inall Publick Affairs, our Queſtt 
on (ſay) is, What is the molt prudent, 
and expedient way of ſetling them not 
that poſhbly might be, but that really is? 
And this (as I have already ſufficiently 
proved )is,to devolve their management 
on the Supreme Civil Power 3 which 
though it may beimperfect andliableto 
Errors and Miſtakes, yet 'tis theleaſt ſo, 
andis a much better way toattain Pub- 
lick Peace and Tranquillity, than if they 
were entirely left to the ignorance and 
folly of every private man, which mult 
of neceſſity be pregnant with all manner 
of Miſchiefs and Confafions. So 

th1s 
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this method, I have allign'd,” being com- 
paratively the beſt way of Government 
of all Eccleſiaſtical, as-well as Civil Af- 
fairs, is not to be rejected, becauſe 'tis lia- 
ble to ſome inconveniences; but rather 
to be embraced above all others, becauſe 
'tis liable to incomparably the feweſt. 
And if it ſo happen, that ſome private 

perſons ſuffer wrong from this method of 

proceeding, yet this private injury has 
an ample Compenſation from the Pub- 
lick benefit - that ariſes from it 3 and 
when it ſo falls out that either the whole 
Society, or one individual muſt ſuffer, 
*tis ealie to determine, that better one 
honeſt man periſh, than a million, The 
inconveniences of a bad Government are 
inconſiderable, in compariſon to Anar- 
chy and Confuſion 5 and the evils, that 
fall upon particular men from its unskil- 
ful or irregular Adminiſtration,are vaſtly 
too little to weigh againſt the neceſlity of 
its inſtitution. 


SeF.15.And upon this Principle ſtands 
the neceſlity of ſubjection and obedi- 
ence to all Authority, in that, ng. its 
11] management may happen to bring 
many and great inconventencesupon the 
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Publick ; yet they cannot equal the miſ- 
chiefs of that Confuſion which muſt ne-/ 
ceſſarily ariſe, if Subjedtsare warranted: 
todiſobey, or reſiſt Government, when- 
ever they ſhall apprehend *tis ill admi- 
niſtred. Perhaps never any Govert- 
ment was ſo good, as to be adminiſtred 
with exact Juſtice and Equity, nor any 
Governour ſo wiſe, as not to be charge- 
able with faults and miſcarriages3 and 
therefore if upon every quarrel every 
wiſe or honeſt man can pick againſt the 
Laws of the Common-wealth, he may 
lawfully withdraw his obedience, What 
can follow but a certainand unavoidable 
difſolution of Government, when every 
man will be commanded by nothing, but 
his own Perſwafions, that is himſelf? 
And upon this account *tis that the Law 
of God hastied npon us ſuch an abſolute 
andindiſpenſable ſubjetron to Authorts 
ty, which though it may be miſchievous, 
yet 'tis leſs ſo than diſobedience: and 
the world muſt be govern'd, as it canbe, 
by Men, andnot as it might be, by An- 
gels. The management mdzed of Hus 
maneAfﬀfairs is generally bad enough, but 
'tis as well as can probably be expetted, 
if weconfider the weaknefſesand imper- 
fections 
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fetions of humane Nature: and there- 
fore we muſt bear it as well as we can- 
becauſeif we go about to alter any pre- 
ſent Setlement, we mult almoſt of ne- 
ceſfity make it worſe : And all the effects 
of ſ1ch attempts have feldom ended in 
any thing elfe bat perpetnal Confuſtons, 
till things have at length reſetledin the 
ſame, or as bad, (if not a worſe) condi- 
tion than they were in before. The miſe- 
ries of Tyranny are lels, than thoſe of 
Anarchyzand therefore tis better to ſub- 
mit to the unreaſonable Impofitions of 
Nero, or Caliexla, than to hazard the dif- 
ſolution of the State, and conſequently 
all the Calamiries of War and Confufion, 
by denying our ſubjeqion to Tyrants. 
And there never was any lawful Magi- 
{ſtrate ſobad, whoſe Laws and Govern- 
ment were not more conducive to the 
reſervation of the Common Good, than 
his Oppreſſion was toſubvertit : and 'tis 
wiſely eligibleto ſuffera leſs Evil, rather 
than loſe a greater gocd. *'Tisa known, 
anda wiſe ſaying of Tacitus 3 Bonos Prin- 
cipes voto expetere debemms, qualeſcunque 
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imbres, & cetera Nature mala, fir luxun 
& avaritiang dominantium tolerare. 
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And this,. in one word, is not only a 
ſatisfactory Anſwer, but an ample Con- 
futation of that PeſtilentBook,(Yindicie 
contra Tyrannos) the ſcope whereof is, 
only to invite. Subjedts to rebel againſt 
TyrannicalGovernment,by repreſenting 
theevils of Tyranny:which though they 
were as great,as he ſuppoſes them to be; 
yet they are abundantly leſs than thoſe 
that follow upon Rebellion, as himſelf 
and his Party were ſufficiently taught by 
the Evert. ' And for one Common: 
wealth, he can inſtance in,that has gain'd 
by: Rebellion; 'tis eafie to. produce an 
hundred that it has nip if not ut- 
terly ruined. And therefore this Author 
(not tomention 1/ariana,and Buchanan, 
'and others )has perform'd nothing in be- 
half of his Cauſe, by diſplaying the mi- 
ſeries of a Tyrannical Power, unleſs he 
had withal evinced them to be more ca: 
lamitous. than thoſe of War and Confu: 
ſion, There is nothing in this Wagld, 
that depends upon the freedom of man} 
will, can be ſa ſecurely eſtabliſh'd, as 
not tobe liable to ſad inconveniences; 
and therefore that Conſtitution of At: 
fairs 1s maſt eligible, that is liable to 
the feweſt. Andupon this ſcore, [RR 
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it is that the Divine Lay has ſo ſeverely 
injoin'd us to ſubmit to the worſt of Go» 
vernours3 becauſe notwithſtanding that 
Tyranny 1s an opprefling burden of Hu- 
mane life, yet 'tts leſs intolerable than a 


ſtate of War and Confuſion. 


SeF.16. Buttoſpeak moreexpreſly to 
the particular matter in debate, *Tisne- 
ceſlary the world muſt be gayern'd 5 go- 
vern'd it cannot be withoutReligion, & 
Religion,as harmleſs and peaceable as jt 
1s initſ{elf, yet when mixt with the Fol- 
lies and Paſſions of men, it does not ' 
uſually inſpire them with overmuch gen- 
tleneſs and goodneſs of Nature 3. and 
therefore 'tis neceſſary that it ſubmitto 
the ſame Authority, that commands over 
all the other affections of the mind of 
man. Andwemay as well ſuppoſe all 
men juſt and honeſt, and upon that ac- 
count cancel all the Laws of Equity, as 
ſuppoſe them wiſe and ſober intheir Re- 
ligious Conceits, and upon that ſcore 
take off all reſtraints from the exceſles 
and enormities of Zeal. *Tis therefore 
as neceſſary to the preſervation of Pub- 
lick Peace, that men ſhould be govern'd 
in matters of Religion, as in all other 
common 
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common Afairs of Humane Iife. And as 
for all the*1nconveniences that may fol- 
low from it, they are no other, than 
what belong to all manner of Govern- 
ment, and ſuch as are, and muſt be, un- 
avoidable.as long as mankind is endued 
with liberty of Will; for fo long he 
cannot be intruſted with any Power, how 
good ſoever, that he may not abufe. And 
therefore fr men to go about to abro- 
gate the Eccleſiaſtical JuriſdiFion of the 
Civil Magiſtrate, becauſe he may abuſe 
it to evil and irreligious ends, by eſta- 
bliſhing Idolatry , inſtead of the true 
Worſhip of God; (in which cafe 'tis 
pity that good men ſhonld beexpoſed to 
ruine, only for preſerving a good Con- 
ſcience) *Tis juſt as reaſonable as 1f they 
ſhould caſhier all manner of Govern- 
ment, and ſet men free from all Oaths 
and Obligations of Allegiance; becauſe 
'tis poſſible fome Uſurper may gain the 
Supreme Power, and then force his Sab- 
jects to abjure all theif former Oaths to 
their lawful Sovereign; and 'tis pity that 
men of the gallanteſt , and moſt honeſt 
Principles, ſhould be fined, decima- 
ted, hanged, baniſh'd, and Murdered 


only for their loyalty to their Prince. 
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And thus will the Parallel run equal in 
all Caſes between the Civil and Eccleſi- 
aſtical Authority of the Supreme Pow- 
ers: both may, be, andoften are lamen- 
tably abuſed; and therefore if that be 
wo" fn enough to aboliſh one, 'tis ſo to 
abohſh both : ſothat the whole reſult of 
all amounts only to this Enquiry, Whe- 
therit would not be a politick courſe to 
take away all Government, becauſe all 


Government may be abuſed? 


geGF.17. Though this bea ſufficient re- 
ply to the Objection, yet it will not be 
altogether tmpertinent or unneceſlary to 
abet it with this one conſideration more. 
That it may, and often does ſo happen, 
that 'tis neceffary to puniſh men for ſuch 
Perſwafions into which ' they have per- 
haps innocently abuſed themſelves : for 
'tis eaſily poſfible for well-meaning Peo- 
ple through ignorance and inadvertency 
to be betrayed into ſuch unhappy 
Errors, as may tend to the Publick Di- 
ſturbance, which though it be not ſo 
much their Crime as Infelicity , yet is 
there no remedy bat it muſt expoſe 
them to the CorreQion' of the Publick 
Rods and Axes. Magiſtrates are to take - 
care 
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care of the Common-wealth, and'not of 
every particular mans concerns : And 
the end of all their Laws 1s to provide 
for the welfare of the Publick, that is 
their Charge, and that they muſt ſecure; 
and-if any harmleſs and well-meaning 
man make himſelf obnoxious to the Pe- 
nalties of the Law. that 1s a misfortune 
they cannot prevent, and therefore muſt 
deal with him, as they do with all other 
Oftenders3 thatis, pity, and puniſh him. 
Private intereſt muſt yield to Publick 
Cood, and therefore, when they cannot 
ſtand together, and there 1s no remedy 
but one muſt ſuffer, *tis better certainly 
that one, or a few, ſhould periſh than 
the whole Community. Neither 1s it 
poſhiblethat any Laws ſhould be ſo wa- 
rily contrived, ' but that ſome innocent 
Perſons may ſometimes fall vnder their: 
Penalties; yet, becauſe 'tis more benefti- 
cial'to the Publick Welfare, that now 
and then a guiltleſs perſon ſhould ſuffer, 
than that all the: guilty ſhould eſcape; 
in that the former injures but one, the 
latter all: Therefore 1s it nece(lary to go- 
vern all Societies by Laws, and Penal- 
ties, without regard to the illfortune 
that may befal a few ſingle perſons, which 

| can 
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can hardly be avoided whilſt the Laws 
are inforce: and yet'tis neceſlary that 
either the ſame, or ſome other in their 
ſtead be eſtabliſh'd, that will be liable 
tothe ſame inconvenience. Beſides, tis 
not unworthy Obſervation, that it 1s not 
ſo properly the end of Government to 
puniſh Enormities, as to prevent Diſtur- 
bances; and when they bring Malefactors, 
to Juſtice (as wetermit) they do notfo 
much inflict a Puniſhment upon the 
Crime, (for that belongs peculiarly to 
the cognizance of another Tribunal) as _ 
provide for the welfare of the Common- 
wealth, by cutting off ſach Perſons as 
are Peſts and Enemies to it, and by the 
example of their Puniſhment deter 
others from the like Praftices. And 
therefore there are ſome” fins, of which 
Governourstakenot ſomuch notice,that 
are more hainous in themſelves, and in 
the ſight of God, than ethers' that they 
puniſh with Capitzl ITnfiidions 3 be- 
cauſe they arenot intheir own nature fo 
deſtructive of the ends of Government, 
and the good of Publick' Societies. © S0 
that actions being puniſhable by Hu- 
mane Laws, not according tothe nature 
of the Crime, but of their 11 conſe- 
quence 
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quence tothe Publick, when any thing 
that 1s otherwiſe even innocent; is in 
this regard injurious, it as much con- 
cerns Authorityto give it check by leve- 
rity of Laws and Puniſhments, as any 
the fouleſt Immoralities. - Temporal 
Puniſhments then are inflicted upon ſuch 
perſons that are turbulent againſt pre- 
{cribed Rules of Publick Worſhip, upon 
the ſame account, -as they are againſt 
thoſe that offend againſt all other Pub- 
lick Edits of Government: they are 
both equally intended,to ſecure thePub- 
lick Peace and Intereſt of the Society; 
and when either of them are violated, 
they equally tend to its diſturbance : and 
therefore as mens aCtings againſt the Ci- 
vil Laws of a Common-wealth are ob- 
noxious to the Jug its Gover- 
nours, for the ſame reaſon are all their | 
Offences againſt its Eccleſiaſtical Laws 
liable to the cenſure of the ſame Autho- 
rity. So that the matter debated, in 1ts 
laſt reſult, is not ſomuch a queſtion of 
Religion, as of Policy 3 not ſo much of 
what is neceſ[ary to faith, as to the quiet 
and preſervationof a Common-wealth 
and 'tis' poſſible a man may be a good 
Chriſtian, and yet his Opinion be 1nto- 
lerable, 
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lerable, upon the ſcore of its being in- 
conſiſtent with the Preſervation of the 
Publick Peace, and the neceilary ends 
of Government. For 'tis eafily imagina- 
ble how an honeſt and well-meaning man 
may, through meer ignorance, fall into 
ſuch Errours, which though God will 
pardon, yet Governours muſt puniſh : 
His integrity may expiate the Crime, 
but cannot prevent the Miſchief of his 
Errour. Nay ſo eafie is it for men to 
deſerve to be puniſhed for their Conſci- 
ences, that there 1s no Nation in the 
world, in which (were Government 
rightly underſtood and dyly managed) 
miſtakes and abuſes of Religion would 
not ſupply the Gallies with vaſtly greater 
numbers than Villany. 


CHAP. 
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Cray. VII. 
Of the Nature and Obli- 


gations of Scandal, and 
of the Abſurdity of .Pre- 
tending it , againſt the 
Commands of Lawful Au- 
thority. 


The Contents. 


HE Leaders of the Separation be- 
ing aſham'd of the- ſillineſs of the 
Principle, with which they abuſe the 
People, think to ſhelter themſelves, by 
flying to the pretence of Scandal. Scan- 
dal is any thing that occaſions the ſit 

of another, and is not in it ſelf deter- : 
minately Good or Evil. All Scandal is 
equally taken, but not equally Criminal. 
Men are to govern themſelves, in this 
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Aﬀſuir, by their own prudente and dif? 
cretion. Of St. Paul's contrary beha- 
viour towards the Jews, and Gentiles, 
to avoid their contrary Scandal. The 
reaſon of the ſeeming Contradifion, 11 
this point , between his Fpiſtiles io the 
Romans," awd Galatians. The proper 

obligations of Scandal are extended only 
' fo indifferent things. The Caſes, in 
which it 4s concern'd, are not capable of 
being determined by ſetled I aws and 
Conititutions. How ſtandalouſly theſe 
men prevaricate with the World in 
their pretence of $candal, that may ex- 
cuſe their refuſal of Conformity, but 
gives no account of their Separation. 
Of their ſermpling to ren-unce the Co+ 
venant, this is no reaſon t# drive then 
from Divine Service into Conventicles. 
How ſhamefully theſe men juggle with 
the World, and impofe upon their Fel- 
lowers. Tf they would but perſwads 
their Proſelytes to be of their own minds, 
it would end all our difſerences. They 
firit lead the people into the Scandal , 
and then make this the formal reaſon 
why they muit follow them. Tf the 
peoples ſernples are gronndleff, then to 
comply with then, is to keep them in 4 
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ſonful diſobedience. A further account 
of their ſhameſul prevarication. The 
ridiculouſneſs of the peoples pretending 
zt concerning themſelves, that they are 
ſceandalized. By their avoiding private 
Offences, they run into publick $candals. 
They ſcandalize their own weak, Bre- 
thren moſt of all, by complying with 
them. Old and inveterate Seandals are 
not to be complyed with, but. oppoſed : 
and ſuch are thoſe of the Non-Confor- 
miſts. The Commands of Anthority 
and the Obligations of Obedience -infi- 
witely outweigh, and utterly evacuate 
all the pretences of Scandal. 


\H ough the former 


_ 


HC Principle,viz.that 
Wl LEAs no man maywith a 
{ ſafe conſcience do 
any. thing 1n the 
Worſhip of Gad, 
that is not warranted by ſome Precept of 
Precedent in the Word of God, be rive- 
ted into the peoples minds;as the firſt and 
fundamental Principle of the Puritaz Sec- 
paration 3 yet their Leaders ſecmto be a- 
ſhamed of their own folly : 'and being 
driven from this,and all their other _ 
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holds and ſhelters, they have at length 
thought it the ſafeſt and the wiſeſt courſe 

to flie tothe pretence of Scagdal. This is 

their FortRogal,in which hey have atlaſf 

ſecured wo} entrench'd themſelves. As 

for their own parts(they tell us) they are 

not ſo fond as to believe, That the Cere- 

monies of the Church of Exelandare 10 

ſuperſtitious, and Antichriſtzan, and that 

themſelves might lawfullyuſe them,wete 
it not that there are gteat numbergoffin- 
cere,but weak Chriſtians that apprehend 
them to be ſinful; and for this reaſon they 
dare not conform to our Ceremonial 
Conſtitutions, for fear of enſnaring and 
ſcandalizing weak Conſciences;whnchis, 
in the Apoſtles account of it, no lels thari 
ſpiritual zurther. And whatever 1s due to 
Authority, the Souls of men ate tao 
ligh a Tribute. None can be moteready, 
than themſelves, to ſubmit to all lawfal 
Commands 3 bur here they deſire to be 
excuſed, when they cannot obey but at 

the price of Souls, 'Tis a dreadful 
, Doom, that our Saviour has denounced 
againſe thoſe, who offend any of his /it- 
tle ones, 7. e. Babes and Weaklings in- 
Chriſtianity + And thetefore, though 
they would not ſtick to hazard theit owti 
| S 3 lives 
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lives in obedience to Authority, yet no- 
thing can obligethem to be ſo cruel, and 
ſo uncharitable, as to deſtroy any for 
whom Chriſt died 3 which 1s certainly 
done by ov... "7h and ſcandals be- 
fore their weak Brethren. This 1s the 
laſt refuge of the Leaders of the Separa- 
tion, and therefore I cannot but think 
my ſelf obliged to examine its ſtrength 
and reaſonableneſs; andI doubt not, but 
to make it appear as vain and frivolous, 
as all their other Cavils; and ſhuffling 
Pretences. | 


SeF, 2. Scandal then is a word of a 
large and ambiguous fignification, and 
the thing it imports is not determinately 
Either good or evil, but is ſometimes 1n- 
nocent, and ſometimes criminal, accord- 


ing tothe different nature of thoſe things 
from whence it ariſes, or of thoſe gir- 


cumſtances wherewith it 1s attended 


for in the full and proper extent of the 
word, 'tis any thing ( whether good, or, 


evil, or indifferent ) that occaſions the 


fall or fin of another. Now if the mat- 


ter of the Scandal, or that which occa- 


ſions anothers ſin, be in it ſelf good and: | 
vertuous, this caſual event is not ſuth-, 


cient 
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cientto refle&t any charge or diſparage- 
ment upon it 3 and therefore 'tis in Scri- 
pture frequently attributed tothe beſt of 
things, to the Croſs of Chriſt, to Chriſt 
himſelf and tothe Grace of God. If it 
b&a thing in it ſelf criminal , though 1t 
be chiefly blameable upon 1ts own ac- 
count, yet this uſually aggravates'and 
enhances the original guilt of the aCtion. 
But laſtly, if it be a thing indifferent, and 
a matter of Chriſtian iberty, then is it 
either faultleſs,or chargeable, according 
to its different Caſesand Circumſtances, 
as Chriſtian prudence and diſcretion 
ſhall determine, {6 various and contin- 
gent a thing not being capable to be go- 
vern'd by any fix'd and ſetled meaſures. 
Some are ſcandalized out of weakneſs, 
and ſome out of peeviſhneſs ; ſome be- 
fore due information of their miſtake, 
and ſome after it 3 ſome becauſe they do 
not, and ſome becauſe they will not un- 
derſtand. All which, with infinite other 
Circumſtances, men ought toconfider 
inthe exerciſe of their Chriſtianliberty, 
and ſuitably to guide themſelves by the 
ſame Rules of Wiſdom and Charity, 
that determine them in all the other af- 
fairs of humane life. For the a&tion it 
S 3 ſelf 
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ſelf is only the remote occaſion, and not 
the immediate cauſe of the ſcandal ; in 
that, being inits own n2ture indifferent, 
and by conſequence innocent, it cannot 
be diredly and fromit ſelf productive of 
any criminal effect : and therefore, its 
being abuſed and perverted to purpoſes 
and opportunities of fin, is purely accir 
dental. Andthe proper and immediate 
cauſe of every mans falling, is ſomething 
within himſelf : *Tis either folly, or ma; 
lice, or ignorance, or wilfulneſs, too 
little underſtanding, or too much paſli- 
on,that betray ſome: men into fin by oc- 
cation of other mensaCtions. Sothat the 
Schools diſtinction of ſcandal into peſ* 
foe or that which. is taken, and 4&#ive 
or that which 1s given, is apparently falſe 
and 1mpertinent, and is the main thi 
that has perplexed and intricated all dif 
courſes ofthis Article : Becauſe Scandal, 
properly fo called, is never giyen, but 
when it ts taken; as being only an gcce 
fion of offence taken by one manfrom the 
actions of another. Now if his taking 
offence, where it was not given,proceeds 
from weakneſs and ignorance; then is 
his caſe pitiable, and a good-natur'd man 
Will out of tenderneſs and charity for- 
| | _ bear 
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hear ſuchthings, as he ſeizes on to abuſe 
to hisown deſtruftion : For all theobli- 

ations of Scandal proceed purely from 
that extraordinary height of Charity and 
tenderneſs of good Nature, that is (o 
fignally recommended in the Goſpel 3 
which will oblige us to forbear any acti- 
on that we may lawfully omit, whenwe 
know it will prove an occaſion of fin 
and miſchief to ſome well-meaning, but 
leſs knowing Chriſtians. But if it pro- 
ceed from humour, or pride, or wil- 

fulneſs, or any other vicious Principle , 

then 1s the man to betreated as a peeviſh 

and ſtubborn perſon 3 and no man is 
bound to part with his own freedom, be- 
cauſe his Neighbour 1s froward and hu- 

morous : andif he be reſolved to fall , 

there 1s no reaſon I ſhould forego the uſe 

of my liberty, becauſe he isreſfolved to 
make that his ſtumbling-block. So that 
we ſee all Seandal is equally taken, but 
not equally criminal : 1inthat, ſometake 
itonly becauſe they are weak, and ſome 
becauſe they are peeviſh ; according to 
which different caſes we are to behave 


our ſelves, with a different demeanour in 
this affair. 


9 4 Sed. 
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& 3. And for this we have noi of 
Examples in the practice of the Apoltles, 
"Whoſe ations were liable to the oppolite 
Scandals of Jews and Gentiles. It they 
complyed with the Jews in their rigo- 
rous Obſervation of the Moſaick Rites, 
this was a Scandal to the Gentiles, by 
leading them intoa falſe and miſchievous 


opinion of their neceſſity : IF they did. 


not comply , then that proved a Scandal 
to thole Jews, that were not as yet fully 
inſtructed inthe right nature, and extent 
of their Chriſtian liberty, and rhe diflo- 
lution of the Moſaick Law 3and ſo would 
betempted to fall back from that Religt- 
on, that inclin'd men toa ſcorn and con- 
tempt of the Law of Moſes. Now be» 
tween thele two extremes they were for: 
ced to walk with great prudence and 
warineſs, inclining ſometimes to one, 
and ſometimes tothe other 3 as they ap» 
prehended moſt beneficial to the ends & 
Intereſts of Chriſtianity. Thus though 
St. Paul condeſcended to the Circumcili- 
on of Timothy, to humour and gratifie 
the Jews, who could not be ſo ſuddenly 
wrought off from the prejudices, and 
ſtrong impreſſions of their Education, 


and 


- 
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and therefore were fora time indulged 

to the practice of their ancient Rites and 

Cuſtoms 3 Yet, when he was among the 
Gentiles, he would not be perſwaded to 
yield ſo far to the Jewiſh obſtinacy, asto 
ſuffer the Circumciſion of Titzs, but op- 
poſed it with his utmoſt zeal and vehe- 
mence 3 becauſe this would in probabt- 
lity have fruſtrated theſacceſs of all his 
labour in propagating the Goſpel among 
forein Nations; if. he who had before fo 
vehemently aſſerted their Chriſtian li- 
berty, andinſtructed them in their free- 
dom from the 2ſaick Law, and parti- 
cularly, from this Ceremony.ſhould now 
ſeem inconſiſtent with himſelf, by acting 
directly contrary to his former Doctrine, 
and bringing men into a ſubje&ionto the 
Law of Moſes, after himſelf had ſo of- 
ten declared its being revers'd and ſuper- 
annuated. For what elſe could be pro- 
bably expected, than that' his Gemtile 
Proſelztes being diſcouraged, partly by 
his prevarication, and 'partly by the 
weight of that Yoke , to which they 
foreſaw, or at leaſt ſuſpe&ed, they muſt 
ſubmit, ſhould 'be ſtrongly tempted to 
an utter Apoſtacy 2 And therefore, wilſe- 
ly weighing with himſelf, that the ſcandal! 
Was 
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was leſs dangerous in angring the Jews, 
than in hazarding the Gentiles, he choſe 
rather toleave them to their own pee- 
viſhneſs, than to hazard the revolt of 


theſe, Gal, 2, 4, 5» 


4. And this is the true reaſon (ag 
ſome learned men have obſerved) of this 
great Apoſtles different deportment, in 
this particular, towards the Churches of 
Rome and Galatia 5 becauſe inthe Roman 
Church there lived no ſmall number of 
natural Jews, who, when they were firſt 
converted to Chriſtianity, were not ſo 
well inſtructed in the abrogation of the 
Moſaick Law. The Method, whereby the 
Apoſtles invited them at firſt toembrace 
the Chriſtian Faith, was barely to con» 
vince them of its Evidence and Divine 
Authority 3 without taking any notice, 
whether their old Religion were thereby 
abrogated, or continued : For had the 
at the firſt attempt dealt roundly wich 
them 1n that particular, that had been ſo 
far from winning their aſſent, that it had 
been abſolutely the moſt effeQual wayto 
affright them from the Goſpel. And 
from hence it came to paſs, that there 
were diſperſed among them fo many Ju- 
gaizing | 
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daizing Chriſtians, who, though they 
were ſufficiently inſtructed in the poſitive 
Articles of the Chriſtian Faith 3 yet not 
being ſothroughly informed as to the ſu- 
perannuating of thoſe legal obſervances, 
they were as firmly wedded to them, as 
if they had ſtill continued inthe Jewiſh 
Religion : Therefore does the Apoſtle 
adviſe, That theſe weak and uninſtrufted 
Converts ſhould be tenderly treated; and 
ezhorts the more knowingChriſtians, for 
a while, to comply with their weakneſs 
and {1mplicity 5, till time, and better in- 
formation ſhould wear off their old pre- 
jadices, and at length bring them to a 
better underſtanding of their own li- 
berty. 

But then, as for the Galatians, when 
they hapned to fall into the ſame error, 
he thoughtnot fit to treat them with the 
fame tenderneſs and Civility : But rather 
chides and laſhes them out of their 
childiſh folly 3 becauſe (28 St. Chryſo- 
ſlome obſerves ) at their firſt Convertion 
they had been competently inſtruſted in 
theextentof their Chriſtian liberty, and 
had already diſclaimed all their Jewiſh 
perſwafions 3 and therefore, for them to 

relaple into the Errours of Judaiſ#:, 
WOE One could 
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could not proceed from weakneſs, and 
want of in{truftion, but from lightneſs 
and giddineſs of mind.: a vanity that 
deſerved to be upbraided with as much 
briſkneſs and vehemence of Satyr, as St. 


Parlhas us'd in that Epiſtle. And upon: : 


this account aroſe the Quarrel between 
him and St. Peter, in that St. Peter had 
not carried himſelf ſo prudently 1n the 
uſe of his Chriſtian liberty, as he might 
have done 3 their Controverſie was not 
about an Article of Faith, or a preſcri- 
bed Duty of Religion, but purely about 
an occa{ional and changeable matter of 
prudence. But to paſs by this, and'divers 
other particuJar caſes, to the ſame pur- 
poſe, in the Writings of St. Paul, whoſe 
practice 1n this affair is the beſt Com- 
ment upon. his Dofdrine : the reſult of 
what I have diſcourſed from him evi- 
dently amounts to theſe two conſequen- 
ces, (1.) That the proper obligations 
of Scandalare extendedonly to matters 
of an indifferent and arbitrary Nature. 
Thoſe things that are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, weare bound to do, whether they 
offend any man or no; and thoſe that are 
abſolutely unlawful, we are bound to 
tqrbear, upon the ſcore of ſtronger obli- 
gation 
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tionsthan thoſe of Scandah: and there- 
Ke its proper Scene mult lie in things 
that are not determinately good or evil. 
(2.) That thecaſes, in which it iscon- 
cern'd, ate not capable of being deter- 
min'd by. any unalterable Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions 3 and that we have no other 
Rules for the Government of our accions 
in reference to it, but thale of common 
prudence and diſcretion. And now,from 
this more general account may we pro- 
ceed, with more clearnels and ſecurity, 
to ſome more-clole and particular conl1- 
' derations, that immediately relate to 
this affair, as 'tis pleaded by ſome men 
in juſtification of their preſent Schiſm. 


$ 5. Firſt, Andhere in the firlt place 
let medeſire them, - to conſider how ma- 
niteſtly & ſcandalouſly they prevaricate 
with the World, in their management 
of this Apology, in that the Pretence 1s 
too narrow a Covering for their Pra- 
ices. For however it may ſerve to ex- 
cuſe their refuſal of Conformity in the 
Exerciſe of their Publick and Miniſterial 
Function , which they muſt renounce, 
though to the ruine of their Families, to 
pleaſe. the Brethren 3 yet how will this 
account 
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account for all the other diſorders and 
irregularities of their ſeparations ? What 
has this to do with their private Meet- 
ings and Conventicles, againſt the Com- 
mands of publick Authority 2 They 
plead it only tojuſtifie themſelves in lay- 
ing downtheir Miniſtry, and not to keep 
them from being preſent at our Allem- 
blies in a private capacity : ( as they 
ſometimes are. ) Why therefore ſhould 
they keep up ſuch an apparent Separati- 
on, by gathering people into diſtinct 
Meetings of their own, when they might 
without any criminal Scandal to their 
Brethren, or violence to their own Con- 
ſciences, be conſtant at our Congregati- 
ons 2 When themſelves were (or at leaſt 
thoughtthey were) in power, they did 
not think ſo {lightly ofunnecetlary Sepa- 
rations, but provided againſt their very 
appearances and poſſibilities : Why 
therefore ſhould they now tnake ſo light 
of expoſing the Church to all the di- 
ſtempers that naturally follow, upon 
making Parties and Diviſions ? If there 
were nothing but Scandal in the caſe, 
they would livequietlyand conformably 
In a private condition, though this might 
poſhibly reſtrain them from doing ſo in a 
pablick 
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publick Office. And one would think 
that ſuch nice and tender-wtar'd peo- 
ple, that will undo themſelves to pleaſe 
their Neighbours, ſhould be wonderfully 
tender of giving needleſs offence totherr 
Governours. 

And, whatever othet pretences they 
make to excuſe their Non-conformity , 
nothing can juſtifie their Separation, but 
the unlawfulneſs of being preſent at our 
Congregations. For what, if they ſcru- 
ple to renounce the Covyenant 3 is this 
any reaſon, why they ſhould gather peo- 
ple into Conventicles, keep their private 
Meetings in time of publick Service, af- 
front the Laws and Conſtitutions of the 
Common-wealth , and encouragetheir 
Followers in a down-right Schiſm and 
Separation ? It would be a pretty way of 
arguing , ,to hear one of them plead : I 
cannot renounce the Covenant, therefore 
I muſt keep a Conventicle; and y et this 
15 their method of ating. And therefore 
_ cannever clear themſelves of ſome 
odd ſuſpicions, unleſs they would frank- 
ly and openly declare their opinion of - 
our Service : If they think it unlawful, * 
then let them own, and profeſs, and plead 
It 3 if lawful, then ſet them juſtifie 

| them 
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themſelves, in that, when lawful Autho» 
rity requings them, and the people, to 
keep up a juſt and lawful Communion 
with the Church, yet they ſhould not- 
withſtanding keep up ſo wide a Schiſm, 
by gathering people out of publick Con- 
gregations into private Meetings. And 
could their credulous Diſciples be but 
made ſenſible, how coarſly they are im- 
pos'd upon by their Leaders, and how 
lamentably they juggle and diflemble 
with the World, they would then more 
abhor them for their Hypocriſte , than 
they now admire them for. their Saint- 
likeand demure pretences. For if they 
would perſwade them to do what them- 
ſelves would not ſcruple in. their Cir- 
cumſtances, ( z. e. to be of their own 
mind)this Schiſm would quickly be end- 
ed, and the Church ſetled. Theonly 
reaſon ({ay moſt of them) why they for- 
ſook their Miniſtry was, That they durl(t 
not abjure the Covenant ; diſpenſe with 
them for this, and they are Conformilts. 
But ifthat be the only thing they ſcruple, 
then, Why are they not regular and 
- conformable in all other Particulars, 
againſt which they can pretend no ſuch 
Exceptions? And what does renouncing 

| the 
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the Covenant concern the people ? Ard 
therefore how ſhall that excuſe, or juſtt- 
fie them in their Separation ? This o_ 
hasno relation to theDivine Service, an 

therefore, however it may reſtrain men 
from ſomething elſe, 'tis no motive to 
drive them from that. Now what can b& 
more apparent, than that theſe men are 
reſolved to comply with, and encourage; 
the people in a wicked and rebellious 
Schiſm.(for ſo it muſt be, if itbe grouhd- 
leſs and unwarrantable)by herdirig them 
into Conventicles for their own private 
ends, and that in ſpight of Authority? 
Whereas had they any true ſenſe of Con-. 
ſcience andingenuity; they would labor 
todifpoſlels the people of theit miſtakes, 
and to reconcile them to a fair and can- 
did opinion of the Church; when ſhe 
requires nothing ofthem, but what they 
themſelves are convinced in Conſcience, 
is lawful and innocent: . For, if they va- 
lued the Peace of the Church, the Com- 
mands of Authority, and the ſetlement 
of the Nation before their own ſelfiſh 
ends, inſtead of keeping up Diviſions (as 
'tis evident they do by their Conven- 
ticles) they would be as zealous, as he 
that 18 moſt ſo; to remove the grounds 


T of 
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of Schiſm and Faction, and to reunite 
their Party to the Church, by perſwa- 
ding them to an orderly and peaceable 
Conformity. Which if it be innocent 
(asthemſelves believe it 1s) it muſt,in the 
- preſent Circumſtances of Affairs, be ne 

ceſlary 3 if itbe any mans Duty to be 
peaceable in the Church, and obedient 
to lawful Authority. 


SeF.6. Secondly, How came the peo- 
ple to be ſcandalized ? by whom were 
they betrayed, and afirighted into their 
miſtakes 2 Who buzzed their ſ{cruples, 
and jealouſies into their heads ? And, 
Who taught them to- call our Ceremo- 
nies, Popiſh, Superſtitious, and Antichr 
ſtian? What other inducement have they 
to difiike the Churches Conſtitutions, 
but meerly the example of their Leads 
ers ? Their practice isthe only Foundas 
tion of the peoples opinion 3 and* when 
their flocks ſtraggle from oxr Churches, 
'tis only to follow their Paſtors : They 
firſt lead the people into an Errour, and 
then thismuſt be an Apology for them- 
ſelves to follow them. And thus, whilſt 
they dance in a Circle, 'tis no wonder, if 
at theſame time, their Preachers _— 
tneElr 
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their people, and the people follow theit 
Preachers. And therefore if the Godly 
Miniſters , who dare not conform for 
fear of ſcandalizing the weak Brethren, 
would but yeature to doit, the weakBre- 
thren would ceaſe to beſtandalized. So 
that theſe men firſt lay the ſtumbling- 
block in the peoples way, and then, be- 
cauſe 1t ſcares lilly and timorous Souls, 
this ſerves for a pretence toſtartle, & be 
aſtoniſh'd at it themſelves, and withal to 
increaſe the childiſh fears of the multi- 
tude by their own ſeeming & counterfeit 
horror. Now with what a ſhameleſs Brow 
do theſe men prevaricate with publick 
Authority? They have deceived thepeo- 
ple into a publick Errour, and then will 
not undeceive them for fear of their dif> 
pleaſure: And when they have poſſeſs'd 
their minds with manreethy ſcruples, and 
jealoufies againſt the commands of their 
Superiors , then muſt this weakneſs of 
the people be made the Formal Excuſe 
oftheir own difobedience. And by this 
Artifice they proſtitute theReverence of 
all Government to the fortaitous humor 
and peeviſhneſs of their own Diſciples 3 
and ſo by making = publick Laws ſab- 
2 


mit 
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mit to the pleaſure of thoſe whom they 
\ govern, they put it in their own power 
toenatt, or repeal them as they pleaſe; 
and no Law ſhall haveany force to bind 
the Subjet without their approbation 2 
Becauſe 'tis in their own power , when 
they pleaſe, to work prejudices, 1n the 
825-5 _ it 3 and therefore, iftheir 
cing offended be ſufficient to take off 
their obligation, *tis, or 'tis not a Law 
only as themſelves ſhall think good. And 
thus they firſt govern the Common peo- 
ple, & then ſooth and flatter their pride, 
by inveigling them into a conceit, that 
they are govern'd by them, and by this 
ſtratagem they govern all. 

But however,from whomſoever theſe 
good people learn'd their idle & imagt 
naryſ{cruples, the offence theyhave taken 
againſt the Cuſtoms and Preſcriptions 
of the Church, 1s either juſt and reaſon- 
able,or it isnot : If the former, then they 
haverational grounds for their diſhike & 
ſeparation 3 andit they have, then theſe 
menthat think themſelves bound to com- 
ply with them, even againſt the com- 
mands. of Authority , ought to plead 
thofe Reaſons, and not meerly Scandal, 

to 
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to juſtifie their diſobedience 3 becauſe 
they muſt carry in them an obligation an- 
tecedent to that of Scandal 3 in that they 
are ſuppoſed ſufficient to warrant and pa- 
tronize it 3 and therefore *tisnot that, but 
the grounds , on which their diflike is 
founded, that are tobe pleaded in their 
defence and juſtification.Butifthe latter, 
then is their diſlike groundleſs, and un- 
reaſonable : And if ſo.,'tis eaſte to deter- 
mine that they ought rather toundeceive 
them, by diſcovering their miſtake, than 
to encourage them in their {inful diſobe- 
dience, (for ſoit muſt be, if it beground- 
leſs) by compliance with them. And by 
this means they will fairly diſcharge 
themſelves from all danger of any crimi- 
nal offence. For however ſcandalground- 
lefly taken ( and ſoitis always, becauſe 
there 1s never any reaſon to be offended 
at an indifferent thing ) may poſſibly lay 
a re{traint upon my liberty, till Thave 1n- 
formed the perfon of his Error, and dif- 
avowed thoſe ul conſequences he would 
draw from my example 3 and when I 
have ſo done, TI have prevented the dan- 
ger of Scanda], which always ſuppoſes 
errour, weakneſs, or miſtake of Conſci- 
T3 ence 3 
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ence and therefore when the Errour 1s 
diſcovered, and the weakneſs removed, 
ſo is the ſcandal too : And if he ſhall (till 
pretend to be ſcandalized,'tisnot becauſe 
he is weak , but peeviſh 3 and if after 
this I comply with them,and that againſt 
the commands of my Jawful Superiors, [ 
ſhall diſobey Authority, only, becauſe 


my Neighbour is unreaſonable, 3. e. for 


no reaſon at all. - And this further diſco- 
vers, how ſhamelefly theſe men ſhuffle 
and prevaricate with the world 3 inthat 
when moſt of them have declared, in 
their private Diſcourſes, that they are 
not ſo fond-as to imagine our Ceremos 
nies unlawful, or Amntichriftian , and 
when their Grandees and Repreſentas 
tives have-profeſs'd topublick Authority 
in Solerxn Conferences, that they ſcruple 
not theſe things upon their own account; 
but only for fear of giving offence to 
ſome well-meaning people that- were 
uvhappily poſleſs'd with ſome odd and 
groundleſs jealoufies againſt them. Fox 
if ſo, Thenwhy arenot theſe good peo» 
ple, that follow them, better informed? 


Why do they not inſtru& them in the 


truth, and diſabuſe them out of their 
falle 
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flſe' and abſurd conceits:> Why do 
they connive at their pride and preſum- 
ption 2 Or at leaſt, Why do they not 
more ſmartly reprove them, for their 
raſhneſs to cenſure the actions of therr 
Neighbours, tocondemn, and revile the 
Wiſdom of their Superiors , and to 
ſcorn the Knowledge of their Spiritual 
Inſtructors > Why do they not chide 
them out of their malepart, peeviſh, and 
mpatient confidence , and, by convin- 
cing them at leaſt of the poſhbility of 
their being deceived, reduce them to a 
more humble and governable temper ? 
Why do they (not teach them im plain 
terms that the eſtabliſh'd way of Wor 
ſhip is lawful, and innocent, and there- 
fore that they ought not toforſake it, to 
the diſturbance of the Church, and con- 
tempt of Authority ? If they would but 
make it part of their buſineſs to unde- 
ceive the people, how eafily would all 
their ſtragling Followers return tothe 
Communion of the Church ? But they 
dare not let them know their Errours, 
leſt they ſhould forfeit both their Party, 
and their Reputation : Andtherefore,in- 
ſtead of that, they rather confirm them in 
their miſtakes, and intheir own defence, 
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' are forced toperſwade them, that they 
ought to be ſcandalized. Inſomuch, that 
It is not unuſual to hear the fooliſhpeople 
pretend 1t concerning themſelves, and ta 
rel] you that your action 15a Scandal ta 
them : By which they mean, either thatit 
leadsthem into fin, or that it makes them 
angry. If the former, that 1s a ridicu- 
lous contradiction; for ifthey know how 
the ſnare and temptation 1s laid, then 
they know how to eſcape it 3 my action 
does not force them into the ſin, but on- 
ly invites them to it, through their own 
miſtakeand folly : And therefore if they 
have diſcoyered, by what miſtake they 
arelikelyto be betray'd,they know how 
to provide againſt the danger :' For, i 
theyknow their duty in the caſe, how cat 
they plead Scandal, when that ſuppoſes 
1enorance ? And however I'behave my 
ſelf, they know what they have to da 
themſelves : If. they do not, Haw can 
they ſay of themſelves, that they are 
fcandalized; when by ſo ſaying they con 
feſs they are not ? For that implies a 
knowledge how to do their duty, and 
avoid the danger, Ifthe latter, z. e. that 
they are angry, then all their meaning is, 
ghat I muſt pars with my liberty , and 
by = 0" 
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difobey my Superiors to pleaſe them; 
that their ſaucy humour muſt give me 
Law 3 that I muſt be their Slave, becauſe 
they are proud, and inſolent 3 and that 
they muſt gain a power over me, becauſe 
they are forward to cenſure mine adtt- 
Ons. 


$ 7. Thirdly, We encounter Scandal 
with Scandal, and let the guilt of all be 
diſcharged upon that fidethat occaſions 
the molt and the greateſt offences : Now 
all the miſchief they can pretend to en- 
ſue, in the preſent conſtitution of af- 
fairs, npon their compliance with Au- 
thority,reaches no farther than the weak 
Brethren of their own Party ; whereas 
by their refraftory diſobedience they 
pive offence not only to them, but toall, 
oth to the.Jew, and to the Gentile, and 
to the Church of God. And, not toinfiſt 
upon the advantages theygive toAtheiſm 
and Popery, letme only mind them, that 
it the accidental 'offence of the - Judg- 
ments of ſome well-meaning ,- but leſs 
knowing Chriſtians, of a private capa- 
city, paſs a ſufficient obligation upon 
Canſcience, to reſtrain it from any pra» 
rice 1n it ſelf lawful 3 of bow much moxe 
<- © + 
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force muſt that ſcandal be, that 1s given 
to publick Authority, by denying obe- 
dienceto its lawful commands, and by 
conſequence infringing its juſt power in 
things not forbidden by any divine Law? 
Now if the Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church of Ereland were in themſelves 
apparently evil, then their repugnancy 
to the Law of God were ſufficient Ob- 
jection both againſt their practice, and 
their impoſition 3 and their ſcandal to 
weak and ignorant Chriſtians were of 
{mall force;1ncompariſon to their intrin- 
ſick, and unalterable unlawfulneſs : But, 
becauſe this is not pretended 1n our pre- 
ſent caſe, What a ſhameful ſcandal and 
reproach to Religion 1s it, toneglect the 
neceſſary duty of Obedience, and ſub- 
jection to lawful Authority, under pre- 
tence of complyance with the weak and 
oroundleſs ſcruples of ſome private 
men ? 'Tis certainly paſt diſpute, that 
the reaſonable offence of ſome weaker 
Brethren cannot ſo ſtrongly oblige our 
Conſciences, as the indiſpenſable com- 
mand of obeying our lawfal Superiors. 
And it is a ſhame to demand, Whether 
the Judgment of a lawful Magiſtrate 
have not more force and power over 
Can- 
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Conſcience, than the Judgment of every 
private Chrifttan : If not, then may the: 
Laws of Authority be cancelFd,and con- 
troul'd- by the folly and ignorance of 
thoſe that are ſubjed to them; for meer 
ſcandal ariſes only from the folly and 
norance of the perſons offended. For 
here be any juſt and wiſe occaſion of 
diſtke , the adtion becomes' primarily 
unlawful, not becauſe 'tisfcandalous, but 
becauſe 'tis antecedently evil 3 whereas 
meer and proper ſcandal is only con» 
cern'd in thingsin themſelves mdifferent: 
So that 1n this caſe all the difficulty 18, 
Whetheristhe greater ſcandal, to doan 
mdifterent thing, whena private Chriſti- 
andiſlikes it; or not todo it, when pubs 
lick Authority enjoynsit? And certainly 
itcan be no Controverſie-, Whether 1t 
be a fouler reproach toRelipion, to dif+ 
obey a Chriſtian Magiſtrate in a thing 
lawful and indifferent; than to offend a 
private Chriſtian. And I may ſafely ap- 
al to the Judgment of all wiſe and ſo- 
men; Whether the intolerable way- 
wardneſs of! ſome nice and ſqueaniih 
Conſciences to the commands of jult 
Authority, be not a fouler and more no- 
parious ſcandal toReligion, than a "_ 
| c 
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deſt and humble compliance with them, 
though in things not ſo apparently uſeful 
and neceſlary ? | 

And then, as for their own weak Bre- 
thren, of whom they ſeem ſo exceeding- 
ly tender, they can no way more ſcanda- 
hze them, than by complying with them: 
By which they are tempted and betray'd 
into the greateſt and moſt miſchievous 
enormities 3 for thereby they encourage 
their folly, feed and cheriſh their un- 
grounded fancies, confirm them in a 
falſe opinion of the unlawfulneſs of their 
Superiors commands , and ſolead them 
dire&t!y. into the ſins of unwarrantable 
Schiſm and Diſobedience. How many 
feeble and deluded Souls are enticed, 
by the reputation of their example, 
to violate the commands of Authority; 
and that, when themſelves are not 
convinced of theirunlawfulneſs, and fo 
entangle themſelves ina complicated lin, 
by diſobeying their lawful Superiors , 
and that with a doubtful - and unſatisfied 
Conſcience ? They cannot be ignorant, 
that the greateſt part of their zealous 
Diſciples are offended at the Laws and 
Conſtitutions of the Church, for na 
ather reaſon, than becauſe they ſee their 
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godly Miniſters to ſlight them 5 ind 
therefore, unleſs their example be ſuffi 
cient to reſcind the lawful Commands 
of their Governors, they give them the 
moſt criminal Scandal, by inviting them 
to the moſt criminal diſobedience. So 
that all circumſtances fairly conſidered, 
the avoiding of offences will prove the 
moſt effeftual indutement to Confor- 
mity : For this would take away the "ay 
Grounds and Foundations of Scandal, 
remove all our differences , prevent 
much trouble and more fin, cure all our 
Schiſnis, Quarrels, and Diviſions, bamfh 
our mutual Jealoufies, Cenſures, and 
Animoſities, and eſtabliſh the Nation in 
afirm and laſtirig Peace. In brief, the 
only cauſe of /all our troubles and di- 
ftarbances, is, the inflexible perverſneſs 
of about an hundred proud, ignorant ; 
and ſeditious Preachers 3 againſt whotn, 
if the ſeverity of the Laws were particu- 
larly levelled, How eaſfie would it be in 
ſome competent time to reduce the peo- 
ple to a quiet and peaceable temper, and 
ro make all our preſent Schiſms ( that 
may otherwiſe prove eternal )/ expire 
with, or before, the preſent Age ? The 
want, or neglett, of which method, 1s 
| the 
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the only thing, that has given therti ſo 
much ſtrength, & ſolong a continuance. 


. 48. Fourthly, No man-is bound to 
take notice of; Qr give place to old and 
iaveterate ſcandals, but rather ought, in 
defence of his Chriſtian liberty, to op- 
poſe them with a publick defiance, and - 
to ſhame thoſe that pretend them out of 
their confidence. For the only ground 
of compliance and condelſcenfion- in 
theſe Caſes, is. tenderneſs.and compalii- 
on toſome mens infirmities3. and as:long 
as I have reaſon to think this the only 
cauſe of their being ſcandalized, ſolong 
am I bound'by charity'and good nature 
to condeſcend to their weakneſles, and 
nolonger -. For after they -have had a 
competent time and means of better n+ 
formation; Iſhave reaſon enqugh topre- 
ſume, that*tisngt ignorance, that is the 
gound of.their taking offence, but pride 
er peeviſhnels, or ſomething worſe. 'So 
that all that is to be done 49: this caſe, 18 
to diſabule the weak, by redifying his 
judgment, removing his{cruples, deela- 
ring theinnocence of my a(tion,clearing 
it of all liniſter ſuſpicions, and proteſting 
agaialt all thoſe abuſes, he would put 
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upon the lawful uſe of my Chriſtian 1i- 
berty : And whenlT have ſodone, Ihave 
cleared my felf from all his iY-natured 
jealouſiesand ſurmiſes, and diſcharged 
all the offices and obligations of Chari- 
ty. Andif, afterall this, my offended 
Neighbor ſhall ſhll perſevere in his per- 
verſe miſ-interpretation of my ations, 
and pretend, that they ſtill gaul and en- 
ſnare his tender Conſcience ; the man 1s 
peeviſh and refractory, and only makes 
uſe of this precarious pretence, to juſtifie 
his uncharitable cenſures of my inno- 
cent liberty 3 and then amlT ſo far from 
being under any obligation to comply 
with the peeviſhneſs and inſolence of his 
humour, that I am ſtrongly bound to 
thwart and oppoſe it. For otherwiſe I 
ſhould but betray my Chriſtian liberty 
tothe Tyranny of his wilfyl and 1mpert- 
ous ignorance, and pive ſuperſtitious 
folly the advantage and Authority of 
Preſcription. Forif that prevail in the 
practice of the World, and I muſt yield 
and condeſcend to 1t, becauſe'tis ſtub- 
born, and obſtinate, it muſt, in proceſs 
of time, gain the reputation of being 
the-cuſtom and received opinion of the 
Church 3 and when it can plead that, 
then 
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then it becomes necelliry : Inveterate 
Errours are ever ſacred and venerable, 
and what preſcription warrants, it al- 
ways impoſes : Cuſtom ever did, and 
* everwill rule and preſide in the practices 
of men, becauſe *'tis popular 3 and being 
ever attended with a numerous train of 
Followers, it grows proud and confi- 
dent, and is not aſhamed to upbraid free 
reaſon with ſingularity and Innovation; 
So that all I could gain, by an abſolute 
reſignation of my own liberty to another 
mans folly, would be only to give him 
a plauſible pretence to claim a right of 
command and dominion over me, and 
to make my ſelf ſubject to his humour 
by my own civility. And thus, though 
the Jews were in the beginning of Chri- 
ſtianity for a time permitted the Rites 
and Cuſtoms of their Nation yet after- 
ward when the Nature of the Chriſtian 
Religion was, or might be, better under- 
ſtood, the Church $4 not think it owed 
them ſomuch civility : And if the Pris 
mitive Chriſtians had not given check to 
their PRO per{waſions, they had gi- 
venthem Authority 3 and, bo ig a 
ppliance, would have vouched and 
ttedtheir Errours, and adopted Jus 
daiſm 
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daiſminto Chriſtianity 3 and Circumci- 
fion not only might, but of neceliity muſt 
have been conveyed down to us from 
age to age, by asfrm and uninterrupted 
a Tradition as Baptiſm. 

And this ſhews us, how way-ward 
and unreaſonable thoſe men are , who 
ſtill perſevere to obje& Scandal againſt 
the Churches Conſtitutions, afterſhe has 
ſo often proteſted againſt this Exception 
by ſo many folemn Declarations. When 
at firſtit was pretended, 1t might perhaps 
for a while excufe. or alleviatetheir diſ- 
obedience; but after Anthority has ſo 
ſufficiently ſatisfied their ſcruples, and 
removed their ſuſpicions, and ſo amply 
cleared the innocence of its own intent1- 
ons, if men will ſtill continue jealous 
and quarrelfom, they may thank them- 
{elves1fthey ſmart for their ownpreſum- 
ption and _ And Princes have no 
reaſon toabridge themſelves intheexer- 
cile of their lawful Power, only, becauſe 
ſome of their Subjefts will not learn to 
be modeſt and ingenuous. And if his 
Majeſtyſhould think-good tocondeſcend 
ſofarto theſe mens peeviſhne(s, asto re- 
verſe his Laws againft them outof com- 
phance with them, this would- but feed 
| V and 
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and cheriſh their inſolence, and only en- 
courage them toproceed (if that be poſ- 
ſible.) to more unreaſonable demands; 
for upon the ſame reaſon they inſiſt upon 
theſe, they may, when they are granted 
them, goon to make new remonſtrances, 
z.e.upon noreaſon at all. And beſide, 
this would but give the countenance of 
Authority to their ſcruples and ſuper- 
ſtitious pretences, and leave the Church 
of England under all thoſe Calumnies 
to Poſterity, with which themſelves or 
their followers labour tocharge it, and 
oblige future Ages to admire and cele- 
brate theſepeeviſh and ſeditious perſons 
as the Founders of a more godly and 
thorow Reformation. Not to mention 
how much Princes have ever gain'd by 
their conceſſions to the demands of Fa- 
natickZealots,they mayeaſily embolden, 
but hardly ſatisfie them;andif they yield 
up but one Jewel of their Imperial Dia- 
dem to their importunity, 'tis not uſual 
for them to reſt, till they have gain'd 
Crownand all, and perhaps the head that 
wearsit to03 for there is noend of the 
madneſs of unreaſonablemen. How hap- 
py would the world be, if wiſe men were 
but wiſe enough to be inſtructed by the 
Miltreſs 
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Miſtreſs of Fools? But every Age lives 
as much at all adventure asif it were the 
firſt, without any regard tothe warnings 
and experiences of all former Ages. 


Se. 9. Fifthly, The Commands of 
Authority, and the Obligations of Obe- 
dience, infinitely outweigh, and utterly 
evacuate all the pretences of (candal.F or 
the matters wherein ſcandal is concern'd 
are only things indifferent 3 but nothing 
that is not antecedently ſinful remains ſo, 
after the commands of lawful Authority 
areſuperincuced upon itz theſe change 
things indifferent, as to their Nature, into 
neceſlary Duties, as to their Uſe; and 
therefore place them beyond the reach 
of the obligations of ſcandal, that may in 
many caſes extend to the reſtraint of our 
Liberty, but never to the prejudice and 
hinderance of our Duty 3 ſothat no Obe- 
dience, how offenſive ſoever, unleſsit be 
upon ſome other account faulty, is capa- 
ble of being made Criminal upon the 
ſcore of ſcandal; the obligations where- 
of are but accidental and occaſional, 
whereas thoſe of Obedience are of a 
prime, abſolute, and eternal neceſlity. 
Princes are Gods Deputies, and Lieute- 
V 2 nants 
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nants here on earth, he veſts them with 
their power, and by his own Law binds 
us to obey theirs; and though their De- 
crees paſs no dire Obligation upon the 
Conſciences of men, yet the Divine 
laws dire&ly and immediately bind their 
Conſciences to obey them 3 and God has 
annex'd the ſame Penalties to Diſobedi- 
ence to their Laws,as tohis own : So that 
obedience to all the lawful Commands 
of our Supertours 1s one part of our Du- 
ty to God, becauſe our obligation to 
It 1s tied upon us by his own immediate 
Command : aud therefore if the duty 
of avoiding ſcandal, that is of Com- 
pliance with my neighbours weakneſs, 


be ſufficient to excuſe that of Obedience ' 


to-Anthority, 'tis ſo too to take off the 
immediate Obligations of God himſelf: 
So that when theſe two,the publick com- 
mands of alawful Superiour, and the pri- 
vate Offence of an honeſt Neighbour 
countermand each other, if the lattef 
prevail,then may it forbid what God has 
made a neceflary Duty, and oblige us to 
difobey him out of Compliance with 
rhe folly and ignorance of men. How 
few are there of the Divine Laws more 
ſevere and peremptory, than thoſe that 
com- 
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command Obedience to Authority? And 
thereforeif we may declinethis duty on- 
ly to avoid ſcandal, Why not any? Why 
not all? This thenis our Duty,and muſt 
be done; and as for all its caſual and 
equivocal events, no mans Conſcience 1s 
concern'd to provide againſt them. And 
if other men will be offended becauſe [ 
do my Duty, that is their fault and not 
mine; and better be the occaſion of ano- 
ther mans ſin, than the Author of mine 
own. No mans folly or ignorance can 
cancel my obligations to God, or God's 
Vicegerentz andinall caſes where there 
is any competition between ſcandal and 

a Command of God, or any other law- 
ful Authority,there 1s no other difficulty 

to be reſolved, than, whether I ſhall dil- 

obey God,or diſpleaſe my fooliſh Neigh- 

bour? And 'tis (one would think) paſt 
all difpute, that when any thing 1s polt- 
tively determin'd as a matter of Duty, 
the obligations to Obedience in that 
particular arenot, for that very reaſon, 
left to any man's Choice and Prudence 

(as all matters of Scandal are) but it 
mult become 1n all Cafes and Circum- 
ſtances whatſoever, a Duty of a preciſe 
abſolute, and indiſpenſable Neceſlity, 
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And certainly God had made but odd 

roviſion for the Government of the 
World, if he ſhould allow one Subject, 
for the pleaſure of another, to derogate 
from the Authority of lawful Supert- 
ours, and permit them the liberty to di(- 
obey the Commands of Governours, ra- 
ther thandiſpleaſe one another - for this 
mult unavoidably end in an utter diſſo- 
lution of all Government, & devolve the 
Supremacy entirely upon every private 
man, that either has or can pretend to 
havea weak anda tenderConſcience.For 
if ſcandal to weak and tender Conſcien- 
ces be of ſufficient force to reſcind the 
obligatory Power of the Commands of 
Authority, then whoever either has, or 
can pretend toa weak Conſcience, gains 
thereby an abſolute Sovereignty overall 
his Superiours, and veſts himſelf with a 
power to diſpenſe with or evacuate their 
Commands. So that in the iſſue of all, 
this pretence puts it in the power of any 
peeviſh cr malevolent perſon to cancel all 
the Decrees of Princes, and make his 
own humour the Rule of all their Poli- 
ty and Laws of Government, and be- 
come Supertor to his own Superiours on- 
ly by being ignorant or peeviſh. How isit 
poſſible 
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poſſible to make Authority more cheap 
and contemptible (if men would ſtudy 
to weaken and diſgrace it) than by ma- - 
king its Commands of leſs force , than 
the folly or perverſeneſs of every arro- 
gant Mechanick ? And what can be more 
deſtructive ofall manner of Government 
than to make all the Rules of Order and 

Diſcipline leſs ſacred, than the whimſies 
of every phantaſtick Zealot? In brief, 
the peace and quiet of honeſt men is like- 
ly to be mighty well ſecured, when di{- 
obedience ſhall be thought the produ& 
of a more exa& and tender Conſcience; 
When to pick quarrels with the Laws, 
and make ſcruple of obeying them ſhall 
be made the ſpecifick Character of the 
Godly Party; and when giddy and hu- 
morous Zeal ſhall not only excuſe, but 
hallow Diſobediencez when every one, 
that has pride enough to fancy himſelf a 
Child of God, {hall have Licence to de- 
ſpiſe Authority and do as he liſt. What 
an irreſiſtible temptation isthisto proud 
and zealous Enthuſiaſts, to affect being 
troubleſome to Government, and diſ- 
obedient to all the Laws of Diſcipline, 
when it ſhall paſs for the reſult of a more 


extraordinary tenderneſs of Conſcience? 
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What encouragement could men have 
toobey their Superiours, whento diſpute 
and diſlike their Lays ſhall be thought 
to proceed from a greater holineſsand a 
more exaCt integrity ? And what arefilt- 
leſs inducement 1s this to all proud and 
phantaſtickZealots to remonſtrate tothe 
Wiſdom of Authority, if thereby they 
may gain the Renown and Glory of a 
more conſpicuous godlineſs? If men 
would but conſider the natural Conſe- 
quences of this, and the like Pretences, 
they could not but ſee how fatally and 
unavoidably they lead to Anarchy, and 
an utter diſſolution of all Government, 
Which miſchief (as is notoriouſly appa- 
rent from the Premiſles) all the World 
cannever prevent, if the ſtaudal of Prt: 
vate men may ever diſpence with the 
Obligation of Publick Laws. 


\. 
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Cuaye. VIIL 
Of the Pretence of a Tender 


and unſatisfied Conſcience ; 
the Abſurdity of Plead- 
ing it in Oppoſition to the 
Commands of Pablick Au- 
thority. 


The Contents. 


His pretence is but an after-game of 
Conſcience. 'Tis 4 certain and un- 
avoidable diſſolution of Government. 
'Tis a ſuperaunuated. Pretence , and is 
become its own Conſutatzon; Old Scru- 
ples proceed not from Tenderneſs , but 
Stubborneſs of Conſcience. This par- 

ticularly ſhewn in their ſcruple of : 
kneeling at the Communion. They af 
feT their Scruples out of Tride and 

Vain 
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Vain-elory. Tenderneſs of Conſcience 
3s ſo far from being the reaſon of Diſe 
obedience, that it lays upon us the 
ſtrongeſt Obligations to Obedience. A 
Tender Conſcience is ever of a yielding 
and pliable temper. When 'tis other- 
wiſe, *tis nothing but humonr or inſo- 
lence, and is uſually. hardy enough not 
to ſcruple the greateſt Villanies. The 
Commands of Publick, Authority abro- 
gate all donbts and ſcrnples , and de- 
termine all jrreſolution of Conſcience. 
The matter of all ſcruples is too ſmall to 
weigh againſt the Sin and Miſchief of 
Diſobedience. The Apoſtles Apology, 
viz, We ought to obey God rather 
than men , holds only in matters of 
great and apparent Duty, but not in 
doubtful and diſputable Caſes. Nothing 
more eaſte than to raiſe ſeruples. No 
Law can eſcape them, this particularly 
ſhewn in 'our own Laws. When two 
Obligations interfere, the greater al- 
ways cancels the leſs. Hence "tis im- 
poſſible for any man to be reduced into 4 
neceſſat of Sinnine. Obedience to 
Publick, Authority is one of the greateſt 
and moſt indiſpenſable Duties of Man- 
kind, becauſe moſt neceſſary to their 


well- 
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well-being. To a& againſt our own ſeru- 
ples, out of obedienceto Authority, is an 
eminent inſtance of virtue. In caſes of 
a Publick Concern , men are to be g0- 
vern'd not by their own private, but by 
the publick, Judgment. In theſe mat- 
ters the Commands of Publick Authority 
are the Supreme Rules of Conſcience. 
There is 4vasSt difference between Liber- 
ty and Authority of Conſcience. The 
Puritans tenderneſs of Conſtience is 
one of the rankeſt ſort of Hereſies. 
Wherefore 'tis abſolutely neceſſary for 
Authority to command things indiffe- 
rent. The Concluſton of all. 


| HE laſt refuge for 
=> |. <Q Godly Diſobedience 
Ve © 2 is the pretence of a 
| I - poubtful, ſcrupu- 
lous, & unſatisfied 
conſciencesfor(lay 
they_) though we cannot poſitively con- 
demn the Ceremonial Conſtitutions of 
the Church, as things in themſelves un- 
lawful, yet unlawful they are to us, whoſe 
Conſciences are not ſufficiently ſatisfied 
concerning them 3 becavſe whatſoever 1s 
done with a doubting Conſcience, 2. e, 
| without 
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without Faith, or a full perfwaſion of 
mind,is done againſt it:according to that 
clear and unqueſtionable Maxim of St. 
Paul, Whatſoever is not of Faith, is ſin. 
But this precarious pretence,as well as 
that of ſcandal, is but an after-game of 
Conſcience; they fir{t reſolved toquar- 
rel our Conſtitutions, and then *tis an 
ealte matter to want fatisfaCtion about 
them; and when mens Arguments de- 
pend upon their Wills, *tis in their own 
power only to repeal them, and all the 
Reaſon inthe world can never cure will- 
ful and artificial Scruples. However, if 
the obligation of Laws muſt yield tothat 
of a weak and tender Conſcience, how 
impregnably 1s every man, that has a 
mind to diſobey, arm'd againſt all the 
Commands of his Superiours? No Au- 
thority ſhall be able to govern him, far- 
ther than himſelf pleaſes, andif he diſ- 
likethe Law, he 1s ſufficiently excuſed 
from all obligations to Obedience ; and 
no Laws ſhall ever be ableto oblige any 
man, that either has, or can pretend toa 
weak Conſcience: for ſeeing no man 
can diſcern the reality of mens pretenſi- 
ons, *tis all oneto the Concernments of 
Government, whether the tenderneſs 
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of Conſcience, that men pleadto excuſe 
their diſobedience, be ſerious or coun- 
terfe:it : For, wacther 1t beſo, or ſo, 'tis 
directly contrary to all the ends andin- 
| tereſts of Government. And if it be ad- 
mitted for a ſufficient excuſe to diſobey, 
'tis an effectual and incurable diffolati- 
on of all the force of Laws, and makes 
them obligatory then only when every 
man pleales; and he that will may obey, 
and he that will not may chuſesſeeing 'tis 
fo ealte for any man, that hasnoinclina- 
tion to the Law. to claimtheinviolable 
Priviledge of a tender Conſcience : $0 
that to make Proviſo's for. tender Con+ 
ſciences, 1s to 4hate the whole Law 3 ſee- 
ing 1t gives every man liberty to exempt 
himſelf, and if he diſlike the Law, he 1s 
under no Obligation to obey it. But 
ſuppoſe this pretence to be ſerious with- 
out defign or diſguiſe, is it fit the Laws 
of the Common-wealth ſhould ask leave 
of every Ignorant, and Well-meaning 
man, whether they ſhall be Laws or 
no? A weak Conſcience 1s the product 
of a weak Underſtanding 3 and he is a 
very \ubtil man, that can find the diffe- 
rence between a tender Head, and a 
tender Conſcience : and therefore if 
Princes 
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Princesmuſt conſult their Subjects Corj- 
ſciences in all their Laws, this would 
make all the Wiſdom of Government 
ſubmit to the power of folly and 1gno- 
rance. And when any perſon pleads 
weaknels or tenderneſs of Conſcience 
againſt the obligation of any Law, his 
meaning is, that he 1s not of the ſame 
Judgment and Opinion with his Gover- 
nours3 and 'tis wiſe, and handſom, and 
becoming the Grandeur of Authority in 
all its Laws, to comply with the learn- 
ed apprehenſions of every honeſt and 
1ll:terate Peaſant who if he be not fa- 
tisfied in their determinations, may 
cance] their obligations as to himſelf, and 
it they offer to force this honeſt manto 
ſubmiſſion, they invade the ſacred and 
inviolable liberty of a tender Conſci- 
ence. So full of Anarchy are all theſe 
mens pretences. And therefore Gover- 
nours muſt look to the Publick, and let 
tender Conſciences look to themſelves. 
Laws muſt be of an unyielding and in- 
flexible temper, and not ſuch ſoft and 
ealtethings, as to bend to every mans 
humour, that they ought to command. 
And unleſs Government be managed by 
ſome ſetled Principles, it muſt for ever 
remain 
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remain weak and unfixed : Princes muſt 
not be diffident in their Rules, and Ma- 
xims of Policy 3 but as they muſt ſet 
down ſome to themſelves, fo they muſt 
atuproundly tothem. For all Changes 
of the Publick Laws and Methods of 
Policy ſadly weaken, if they donot ut- 
terly unſettle the Common-wealth z in 
that Preſcription1s, at leaſt inthe practice 
of the World, the greateſt ſtrength and 
ſecurity of Government : 'tis indeed the 
Fountain of Authority, and the thing 
that veſts Princes with their Preroga- 
\tives3 andno Power, what right or ti- 
tle ſoever 1t may plead, can ever befirm- 
ly eſtabliſh'd, till it can plead the War- 
rant and Authority of Preſcription: And 
therefore if Princes will be reſolute (and 
if they will Govern, ſo they muſt be) 
they may eaſily make the moſt ſtubborn 
Conſciences bend to their Commands 3 
but if they will not, they muſt ſubmit 
themſelves, and their Power, to all the 
follies and paſſions of their Subjects. 
For there are no conceits ſo cxtravagant, 
- or {o pernicious, that may not pals for 
Principles of Conſcience. In brief,there 
1s nothing ſo ungovernable as a tender 
Conſcience,or fo reſtive andinflexible as 
folly 
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folly or wickedneſs, when hatdned with 
Religion: and therefore inſtead of be- 
mg complyed with, they muſt be Tre- 
ſtrain'd with a more peremptory and un- 
yielding rigour, thannaked and unſan- 
aified Villany ; elſe will they quickly 
diſcover themſelves to be pregnant with 
orcater and more fatal dangers. 


SeF. 2. This ſtale pretence comes 
now toolate, and is ſoancient, that *tis 
long (race fuperannuated : old Doubts 
and ſcruples are hike old ſcandals worn 
out of dateby time and experience: They 
are the natural products of ignorance, 
weakneſs is their Parent, and folly their 
Nurſe; and if. they 1mprove not into 
Confidence, they never ſurvive their I#- 
fancy, but of themſelves vaniſh and 
ditlolve intonothing: And therefore'this 
pretence having out-hvyed it ſelf, is be- 
come its own Anfwerand Confutation : 
Becauſe men ought not, nay, they cannot 
remain ſo long under Uncertainties; and 
"tis impoſſible but they ſhould before this 
time be competently determitted, as to 
the lawfulneſs or unlawtulneſs of the 
things themſelves: For if in fo long 2 
timethey have not been able to diſcover 
that 
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that ſinfulneſsin them theyſuſpetted, that 
is ſufficient evidence of their being 1n0- 
_ cent; becauſe their ſcruples have occa- 
fioned them to be ſo throughly ſifted and 
examined : Andif after all that hot and 
vehement contention, that has been rati- 
ſed about them, it appears not yet where- 
in they are criminal and chargeable, (tor 
if it does, thenthe doubt ceaſes, and the 
certainty , not the ſuſpition of fin 18 to 
be objected) that is preſumption enough 
for any modeſt and ſober man to'con- 
clude their innocence ; and ſtill to re- 
tain the {cruple, isfolly and peeviſhneſls, 
and then the Conſczence 1s not doubtful, 
but obſtinate and peremptory : The man 
is reſolved to cheriſh his ſcruple, and 
perhit 1n his folly 5 andif he will not be 
ſatisfied, it 15 not becauſe he is weak and 
timorous, but becauſe he is ſtubborn 
and -di{-ingenuous:And then he pretends 
Conſcience only to vouch his humour , 
and hisamfblence, z. e. heis a villain and 
an hyPÞcrite ; and is fo far from deſer- 
ving pity, eſpecially from Authority,that 
.nooftenders can more need or provoke 
their (everity ; inthat, ſuch men reſolve 
to tire out their Governors by their in- 
flexible ſtubbornneſs , and to affront 
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their Laws with trifles and contempty« 
ous Exceptions. 

At the firſt ſetlement of a Church or 
new Religion, then indeed mens old fol- 
hes, prejudices, and weakneſles, ought 
to bc charitably conlidered 3 and they 
are 22t to be forced into new Cuſtoms 
and Uſages, by too much rigor and e- 
verity 5 butought to be gently and ten- 
derly treated, till time and better infor- 
mation may wear off their ſcruples, and 
little exceptions. And this was the 
caſe of the Jews in the firſt Ages of 
Chriſtianity, who were at firſt indulged 
in their weak and trifling conceits 3 
becauſe then they might reaſonably be 
preſumed to ariſe from a pitiable igno- 
rance and diſſetlement of Conſcience: 
Bit as .loon as the Abrogation of -the 
19/zick Inſtitution was fully declared 
anc acknowledged in the Church, they 
were brought under the common yoke 
of D:!ciphne, and were'n itted 
to plead their Doubts and Wruples 
againſt publick Laws and Conſtitutions: 
And this too 1s our preſent caſe, men 
!abour toſupport an old Schiſm by out- 
worn ſcriples and jealoufies, and will 
perſevere 1ntheir doubts, becauſe they 
are 
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are reſolved never to be ſatisfied ; for 
otherwiſe it were impoflible, that after 
ſo much time, and ſo much ſatisfaftion, 
they couldſhtill remainunrefolved. And 
if whole Armies of Reaſon havenot been 
ſufficient to chaſe away all their little and 
imaginary fears : Yet methinks ſo long 
time, and ſo much experience might be 
ſufficient to convince them, that they are 
but ſhadows, and illuſions of their own 
melancholy Fancies 3 for had they been 
real and ſubſtantial things, it is impoſ- 
fible they ſhould ever have eſcaped the 
diſcovery of ſolong and fo ſevere a ſcru- 
tiny. But, if nor time, nor reaſon can diſ- 
abuſe them, it is not their ignorance, but 
their obſtinacy that is invincible. Thus 
V.g. When to kneel at the Communion, 
1s 1nit ſelf an handſom- and decent aCti- 
on, in that this Sacrament is the moſt 
ſolemn piece of gratitude, or worſhip 
in the vn. va Religion, and a peculiar 
acknowledgment of our vaſt and un- 
ſpeakable obligations to our Redeemer 3 
and therefore to be performed with the 
profoundeſt Reverence and: Humility : 
And-when theſe men themſelyesare not 
only ready toobſerve, but alſo toenjoyn 
the ſame poſture in their ordinary 
X 2 Prayers, 
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Prayers, and other leſs ſolemn expreffi- 
ons of Devotion 3 and when the power 
of the Church has aftually determined 
and required this reyerent poſture, to 
ſtamp a peculiar ſacredneſsand ſolemni- 
ty upon this Duty, no man can poſſibly 
now {cruple its practice without atteted 
contempt, and wilful diſobedience; 
becauſe they cannot but be convinced 
Cunleſs they are reſolved againſt it ) of 
the vanity and dil-ingenuity of their old 
pretence : Namely, leſt they ſhould be 
interpreted to give religious Worſhip to 
the Elements, and by lying proſtrate be- 
fore the Bread and Wine, they ſhould be- 
came guilty of 7dolatry, in giving Divine 
Worſhip to a ſenfleſs piece of matter. 
For when they plead this excuſe for their 
diſobedience, they cannot-but be con- 
ſcious ta themſelves, that by it they do 
not only deſpiſe , but flander and re- 
proach the Laws, that they out-face and 
traduce Authority , and would ' force 
their Governours to believe and confeſs 
that they favour what they exprelly 
abhor 3 ſeeing the very ſame Law that 
enjoyns this Ceremony, provides ſoex- 
prelly againſt this abule, and declaresſo 
1aduſtriouſly, That it is fo far from de- 

kgning 
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ſigning any reverence to the Creatures 
themſelves, that it abhors it 3 but only 
requires it, as it is uſed in all other Relt- 
g1ous addreſſes to Heaven. And, if not- 
withſtanding all this, men will dread it as 
a piece of 7dolatry, becauſe (forſooth ) 
it has been, or may be abuſed to that pur- . 
poſe, I fay no more, thaa that if ſuch 
thin and frivolous ſcruples may out- 
weigh the Laws, and evacuate our ob- 
ligations to obedience, there are none in 
the World that are not as apparently 
liable to as diſ-ingenuous furmiſes 3 and 
they may as rationally forbear looking 
up towards Heaven in their prayers, leſt 
they ſhould worſhip the Clouds, or the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars. But the truth of 
It is, ſome men ſtudy for 1mpertinent 
ſcruples, to enſnare themſelves, and la- 
bour to raiſe great doubts from little 
reaſons, and cannot be ſatished, becauſe 
they will not 3 they have enſlaved them- 
ſelves to their follies, and boared rheir 
ears to their ſ{cruples, and are reſolved 
to grow old 1n a voluntary bondage to 
ciſſes and fooleries. Now it 1s neceſſary 
for people of this humour to ſtreighten 
the Laws, till they have made them too 
ſeyere and rigorous to be obeyed, to 
X 3 draw 
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dray. their knot, till it becomes trouble- 
ſom and uneafie 3 -to put themupon the 
Wrack, and ſtretch them beyond, or be- 
{ide their own intention by rare and ex+ 
traordinary caſes, by harſh and unkind 
Interpretations, and by far-fetch'd and 
dilingenuous ſuſpicions; and, underthe 
ſhelter of ſuch precarious pretences as 
no Law can poſſibly avoid, they refuſe 
the Liberty that is given them to obey 
the Laws, only that they may take the 
Licence to diſobey them. In brief, the 
main Myſtery of all this niceneſs (an 
themſelves have not wit enough to 0 
ſerveits firſt cauſes) is, for the moſt part, 
nothing buta little pride and rg - 
It isa glorious thing to ſuffer for a #exder 
Conſcience, and therefore it iseafie and 
natural for ſome people to affet ſome 
little ſcruples againſt the Commands of 
Authority, thereby to make themſelves 
obnoxious to ſome little Penalties 3 and 
then what 20dty mAen are they that arefo 
ready to be puniſhed for a good Conſci, 
ence ? How do ſuch menhng and nurſe 
their dear ſcruple ? All the reaſon, and 
all the perſwaſton in the World ſhall 
never be able to wrelt it from them. Itis 
their Fphod and their Teraphiap, the = 
mar 
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mark of their Godlineſs, and ſymbol of 
their Religion 3 andif you rob them of 
that, you #«ke away their gods : And what 
have they more £ 


SeF, 3. If my Conſcience be really 
weak and tender, What can become 1t 
more than humble obedience and {i;bmiſ- 
fion to Authority 2 Weakneſs of Con- 
ſcience always proceeds in ſome meaſure 
from want of wit; and therefore to make 
this the pretence of diſobedience , is 
in effect to ſay, I will controul the 
wiſdom of my Superiours , becauſe I 
have little or none my (elf. Certainly, 
where perſons have any ſerious ſenſe of 
their own ignorance , they can ſcarce 
have a ſtronger obligation to obedience : 
And theycan never beſo confident in any 
action, as when they obey 3 becauſe then 
they have the Publick Wiſdom to war- 
rant them, and their own Folly to ex- 
cuſe them : That 18, they follow the 
beſt guide men are capable of, in their 
Circumſtances. And a Subject that 1s 
Conſcious of his own weakneſs, when 
he reſigns up himſelf to the Wiſdom of 
his Superiours, in matters doubtful 
and diſputable, is in effe& governed by 
X 4 the 
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'the beſt and ſafeſt Difates of his own 
Conſcience 3 which, unleſs it be hardned 
with pride. and infolence, cannot but 
perlwade him, that he ought topreſume 
them more competent Judges of the fit- 
neſs and expediency of Publick Laws, 
whoſe work and office it is to under- 
ſtand them, than himſelf, who is wholly 
Ignorant of the management and tranſ- | 
action of Publick Affairs. This is the 
molt common Principle of humane life, 
and all men praGtiſe by it in all their 
concerns, but thoſe of Religion. And 
that 1s the reaſon it has ever been de- 
bauched with ſo many follies and fren- 
zies, becauſe filly people will not ſubmit 
their Conlctences to any thing but their 
own giddy Imaginations : Whereas, it 
they would but condelcend to the ſame 
Rules of Government in matters of Re- 
I1gion, as they do in all their other at- 
fairs, obedience to Authority hight be 
{ecured without any violence to Conſci- 
ence; {eeing no Conſcience, that is ated 
by wile and ſober perſwaſions, will 
ever be (tiit in doubttul and uncertain 
Caſes, againſt the determinations of the 
Publick Wiſdom : Becauſe ſuch men 
being ſenlible how unable they are to go» 
vern 
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yern themſelves, they know they can 
never at moreſafely, than when they are 
governed by their Superitors : And be- 
ing they cannot pretend to truſt con- 
fidently enough to their own condud, 


| how can they proceed upon wiſer and 


more reaſonable gronnds, than by com- 
mitting themſelves to the Publick Wiſe 
dom 2 In which, though poflibly they 
might be miſguided, yet they may ſecure 
themſelves, that, God who values inte- 
rity, more than ſubtilty , will pardqn 
their weakneſs, and reward their meek- 
neſs and humility. But for a man to plead 
weakneſs of Conſcience for diſobedience 
to Government, 1s juſt as if a Child in 
Minority\{hould reje& the advice of his 
Cuardiuns,becauſe he hasnot wit enough 
to know, when he 1swell adviſed ; or as 
if a Fool ſhould refuſe to be governed, be- 
cauſe he has not reaſon enough to diſcern. 
when he1s well managed; or asif a Blind 


Man ſhould not truſt to the condu@ of a 


Guide, becauſe he is not able to judge 
when he 1s »2i//ed. 

Humility and Condeſcenſion are the 
molt proper duties of weakneſs ard 
Ignorance, and meckneſs, and ſimplicity 
the only ornaments of a tender Conſct- 

ence; 
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ence : And one would think that men, 
whoſe confidence exceeds not their wit, 
ſhould be ſtrangely wary of cenſuring 
the wiſdom of Authority. And there-: 
fore it is but a veryodd pretence toweak- 
neſs of Conſcience, when it appears 1n 
nothing but being too {trong torGovern- 
ment 3 and that man that pretends to it, 
does not ſeriouſly believe himſelf, if he 
preſumes he is wiſe enough to govern his 
Governors: And ſo doesevery one,that 
thinks the perſwaſions of his own mind 
of ſufficient force tocancel the obligati- 
ons of their commands. It is an hand- 
ſom piece of modeſty for one, who pre- 
tends to weakneſsof Conſcience, when 
his Prince requires his obedience to give 
him counſel, to adviſe him how to go- 
vera the Kingdom, to blame and cor- 
rect the Laws, and to tell him how this 
and the other might be mended. And, 
What can be more fulſom, than to ſee 
men, under pretences of great ſtrictneſs 
and ſeverity of Conſcience, to cheriſh 
{rubbornneſs and vanity, and to endure 
neither Laws nor Supcriours, becauſe 
they are proud enough to think them- 
ſelves more Holythan their Neighbours ? 
What a malapert and inſolent piece of 


. pride 
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ide 151t, for every Prating G an 

Hliterate Mechanick ( yh nk 
themſelves with ſome diſtinQqive names 
and Characters of Godlineſs ) to ſcoff 
and jibe at the wiſdom of publick Au- 
thority, to affront the Laws and Conſti- 
tutions of a Church, to pity and diſdain 
the lamentable ignorance of Learned 
Men, and to Libel all ſorts of people 
that are not of their own AKendez-vowe 
(eſpecially their Snperiors) with (landers 
and idle ſtories > What ſtrange effects 
are theſe of a diftident and timorous 
Conſcience ? A Conſcience that knows 
it ſelf to be a&ted by certain and infal- 
lible Principles, how could it be more 
head-ſtrong and confden ? And there- 
fore, if we compare theſe mens practices 
wath their pretences, What can bemore 
evident, than thatit is not Texderreſs of 
Conſcience that emboldens them to fall 
out with all the World, but'pride, and 
vanity, and inſolence 2 For nothing elſe 
coul _ drive them onwith ſo pe- 
remptory a ſail, againſt fo ſtrong and ſo 
united a torrent. For a Conſcience, that 
1s only weak and tender, is ofa yielding 
and pliable temper, it is ſoft and inno- 
cent. modeſt. and ter 2»t tocom- 


ply 
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ply with the Commands of its Superi- 
ours, and eaſily capable of all impref- 
ſions tending to Peace and Charity 3 but 
when it is ſtubborn and confident in its 
own apprehenſions, then it is not tender, 
but hardy and humourſom : And, as 
queaſre as it is in reference to 1ts Supert- 
ours Commands, it is uſually ſtrong 
enough todigeſt Rebellion and Villany 
and whilſt it riſes againſt apoor innocent” 
Ceremony, it is ſcarceever ſtirred with 
Schiſm, FaCtion, and Cruelty. Now to 
permit theſe men their liberty , who 
miſtake infolence for tenderneſs of 
Conſcience, (than which nothing more 
eaſte, or more natural for people , that 
are both proud and ſimple ) 1s to ſuffer 
ignorance to ride in Triumph, becauſe 
It 1s proud and confident 3 and to 1n- 
— zealous Idiots in their folly , be- 
cauſe they: threaten Authority, to be' 
peeviſh and ſcrupulous to their Laws, 
and to infeſt their Government with a' 
fallen and croſi-erain'd Godlineſs ( an. 
Artifice not much unlike the tricks of 
ſome froward Children ) and thexefore 
ſuch untoward and humourſorm Saints 
muſt be laſhed out of their ſullenneſs (as 
Children are ) into compliance and 
better 
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better manners ; otherwiſe they will be 
an eternal annoyance toallGovernment, 
with the childiſh and whining pretences 
of a weak and craſte Conſcience. In 
brief, I appeal to all mankind ( that 
have but any tolerable conception of the 
nature and deſign of Religion ) Whe- 
ther it benot much more becoming the 
temper of a Chriſtian Spirit, to comply 
with the commands of their Superiors , 
that are not apparently ſinful, in order 
to the Peace and Setlement of the 
Church, than to diſturb its quiet by a 
ſtubborn and peremptory adherence to 
our own Doubts and Scrupleg? For, 
What 1s there in Chriſtianity of greater 
importance, than the vertues of meek- 
neſs, peaceableneſs, and humility ? And 
in what can theſe great duties more diſ- 
cover themſelves, than in the offices and 
civilities of hxmble Obedience ; that 
contains in it all that is moſt amiable, 
and moſt uſeful in the Chriſtian Religt- 
on ? *T1s modeſty, 'tis meekneſs, 'tis hu- 
mility , *tis love, *tis peacebleneſs, *tis 
ingenuity 3 'Tis a duty ſopregnant with 
' Vertue 1n it ſelf, and of ſuch abſolute 
neceſlity to the happineſs of mankind, 
That there is ſcarce anything can come in 
com- 
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competition with it, whoſe obligation it 
will not at the firſt appearance utterly 
cancel andevacuate,(as I ſhall more fully 
demonſtrate inthe enſuingPropoſitions.) 
In the mean while we ſee, what is to be 
done in the caſe of tender Conſciences ; 
If they are atted by calm and peaceable 
Principles, they will not defire liberty 
if they are not, they will not deſerve it. 
For, if they are humble and modeſt, 
they will chuſe to ſubmit to the will of 
their Superiors, rather than, by thwart- 
ing them, do what in, themſelves hes to 
> de the publick Peace. And 
therefore if they will rather venture to 
embroil the Common-wealth, and con- 
tradict Authority, than forego their own 
peremptory Determinations, and make 
their Superiors comply and bend to their. 
confidence 3 it is becauſe they are crt- 
minally bold and imperious in their own 
conceits, and are of a temper too ſtub« 
born, inſolent, and preſumptuous to be 
enduredin any Society of men. 


SeF. 4. Doubts and Scruples are ſo 
far from being ſufficient Warranty of dif 
obedience, that they are outweighed by 
the Obligations of the Law : Forif [ 
doubt 


wy 
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doubt concerning the injuſtice of my 
ation , ' I muſt alſo of neceflity doubr 
of the injuſtice of my diſobedience ; 
and unleſs I am abſolutely certain that 
the Law 1s evil, I am ſurediſobedience 
to it is : And therefore I am always as 
forcibly bound to obey a ſcrupled Law, 
for fear of the fin of diſobedience, as to 
diſobey it, for fear it commands aneſſen- 
tial evil : So that a doubting Conſcience 
muſt always at leaſt as much fright us 
from diſobeying, as from obeying any 
Humane Law. Though indeed, if we 
would ſpeak properly , the commands 
of Authority perfetly determine, and 
evacuate all doubtfulneſs and irreſolu- 
tion of Conſcience : For, if it before 
hung in ſuſpence concerning the lawful- 
neſs of the ation, and unreſolved, Whe- 
therit were good or evil, asnot having 
competent reaſon to: incline to one fide 
rather than to the other ; yet when Au- 
thortty caſts its commands into the Scale 

if in ſome mens Conſciences they weigh 
any thing) they cannot but add weight 
more than enough. to determine the 
Judgment, and incline the Balance. / For 


if the Reaſons on both ſides were equal 


before, than thet (ide that gains this ac- 
ceſſion 
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ceſſion has moſt reaſon now. So: that 
Laws do not force us to obey them with 
a doubting Conſcience, but remove our 
doubts at the ſame time they require 
our obedience; becauſe they deſtroy the 
equal probability of the two opinions, 
and determine the Conſcience to. a con- 
fidence of afting, by dire&ing it to fol- 
low the ſafeſt and moſt probable perſwa- 
fion : In that no practice or opinion, 
that is.capable of doubt or uncertainty, 
can be of equal importance with the 

rifne Duties of obedience and humi- 
ity ; and the matter of all doubts and 
ſcruples 1s ever of too ſmall and inconft- 
derable a conſequence to be laid in the. 
Balance againſt the great and weighty 
miſchiefs of diſobedience. If indeed the 
commands of Authority enjoyned any 
thing abſolutely and apparently evil, and 
againſt the great and unalterable Rules 
of truth and goodneſs, in ſuch exigents 
Da veniam Imperator would be a fair and 
civil excuſe : But matters of a leſs im- 
portance will not pay the charges of a 

erſecution, it 1s not worth the while to 
ſuffer for little things 3 and that man has 
but the juſt reward of his own folly, that 
would ſuffer 1/artyrdom in the cauſe of 
an 
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#n indiffetentCeremony,ot fot the ttuth 
of a Metaphyſical Notion, And the ſug- 
geſtion-of Optatzs tothe Donatiſts, who 
wete ſo forward to caſt away their lives 
1n defence of their little Schiſm, 
was ſmart and ſevere. Nylli di- Lib. 3. 
Fum eſt, nega Denms mlli di- 
Gum et, incende Teſtamentums nulli i= 
Fun eſt, aut thus pone, aut Baſilicas dirues 
Iſte enim res ſolent Martyria generare« 
Matters, whetein the Being of Religion, 
and the Truth of Chriſtianity, were di- 
tectly concerned, were worth the dying 
for, and would quit the coſts of Martyr- 
dom; but no indifferent Rites or Cere- 
momies were of value enough to pay for 
the lives of men : And the Zealots of the 
Pays Donati, who were {0 ambitious to 
ſuffer Impriſonrhent , Confiſcation of 
Goods, Baniſhmenr, and Death it ſelf, 
out of a pertinacious reſolution againft 
. fome eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and uſages 'of 
the Church, could never be rewarded 
in any other Heaven, but the Paradiſe of 
Fools. Things that ate eſſentially evil, 
no change or variety of 'Circumftances 
can make good 3 and thereforenocom- 
mands of any Superior can everwarrant 
or legitimate their praftice: But then 
3 Y theſe 
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theſe are always matters of the greateſt 
and moſt weight y importance, and of an 
apparent and palpable obliquity, ſuch 
as Blaſphemy,Murther ,Injuſtice, Cruel- 
ty, Ingratitude, &c.. that are ſo clearly 
and intrinſically evil, that no end, how: 
goodor great ſoever,canever carry with 
1t goodneſs enough to abate or evacuate 
their Malice. But as for all matters,thatare 
not ſo apparently good or evil, but are 
capable of. doubt and uncertainty, their 
Morality is of ſo ſmall importance, that 
it can neyer ſjand jn competition with 
the obligations and conveniences of the 
great Duty ofobedience. And thus when 
the Apoſtles were forbidden by the Jew- 
iſh $4xhedrizz to Preach the Name of 
Jeſus, AiFs 5. 29. they defired to be ex+ 
cuſed , upon no other account but of 
an expreſs command from God himſelf, 
in a matter of great importance, and ap» 
parent neceſſity, Our Bleſſed $4viow 
coming intothe World with a Commiſ- 
ſion from its Supream Governour to 
make Laws, and the Holy Apoſtles ha- 
ving an infallible aſſurance of his Divine 
Authority from his great, manifeſt, and 
undeniable Mirac]es (the maſt certain 
and unquettionable credentialsthat Hea» 
vel 
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ven can ſend ta the Sons of Men.) 'th« 
could not but he under an indiſpen(; 
_ obligation togive aſſent: to his Meflage, 
and obedience ta his Cammands ;- and 
that out of duty ta the Swpream Gover- 
nar of the Univerſe 3 'from whoſe un- 
queſtionable Laws, noother Authority 
canever derogate, becauſe it isall of an 
inferiour nature. But to apply this Rule, 
which the Apoſtles never made ule of, 
but ina caſe of certain, abſolute, and no- 
torious injuſtice, to-matters.of a ſmall 
doubtful, and'uncertainnatuxe, is abſo- 
lately incanſiſtent with the quiet of Go- 
vernment,and infinitely diſtant from the 
intention of the Apoſtles. Thew P 
was ina caſe of great, evident, and un- 
queſtionable neceſſity : But what war- 
rantis that for my diſobedience, when 
T only fear,or fancy the Lawtobe unjuſt? 
Which, if it were (lo, _ not og var 
enough to weigh againlt the nyſchie 

and » ae, line! follow upon diſabe- 
dience: And therefore in all doubtfuland 
leſs conſiderable caſes, that ſide, on 
which obedience ſtands, muſt ever carry 
itz and no man that is either wiſe or 
good, wiltever trouble his Governours, 
with nice and curious diſputes; the Au- 
T3 thority 
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thority of the Law ſtifles all ſcruples; 
and trifling'obje&tions. ' And thus where 
there wasno apparent repugnancy to the 
Law of God, we find none more compli- 
ant and'conformable' in all other things 
than the Apoſtles, freely uſtng any Cu- 
ſtoms of the Synagoene or Jewiſh Church, 
that were notexpretly cancelled by ſome 
Divine Prohibition. | 

But further, this their Apology 1s as 
forcible a Plea in concerns of Civil Ju- 
ſtice and common honeſty, as in Mat- 
ters of Religion; it holds equally in 
both, in caſes of a certain and eſſential 
injuſtice, and fails equally in both, in 
doubtful and leſs material caſes; and was 
as fairly urged by that famous Lawyer 
Papinian , who upon thisaccount, when 
'the Emperor commanded him to defend 
and juſtifie the lawfulneſs of Parricide, 
choſe rather to die, than to Patronize 
fo monſtrous a villany : Here the wick- 
edneſs was great and palpable. Butin 
matters more doubtful and leſs material, 
where the caſe 1s nice and curious, 
and not. capable of any great Intereſt, or 
great reaſon, there Obedience out- 
weighs and evacuates all Doubts, Jea- 
louſtes, and ſuſpicions : And what wiſe 
Or 
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or honeſt man will offendzar provoke his 
Superioursupon thin pretences, / and for 
little regards? And if every man;'that 
' cat: raiſe doubts and fcruples;' and nice 
Exceptions againſt a Lay, thall therefore 
fet himſelf free fromits obligation 3 then 
farewel all Peace, and!\aWGovernmientz 
For what more eaſie toany:man; 'thaif 
nnderſtands/the Fundamental Grounds 
and Reaſons of Aral Equity,” than'to 
pick more material quarrels againſt the 
Crvil Laws of any-Common-wealth,than 
our Adyerfariescan pretend to againſt 
our | Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions 2. "And 
now.ſhall a Philoſopherbe excuſed from 
obedience tothe: Laws-of his Couns 
try, becauſe. he: thinks himfelt able to 
make exceptions:to their*Pradence and 
Convenience, and to prove them notſo 
uſeful to'the-Publick,'nor{ſo-agreeable 
to the Fundamental\ Rules 'of natural 
Juſtice. and [Equity , as himſelf could 
have contrived? What Af Tam really 
{waded, that I caniruſe much more 
conſiderable objettions againſt:Littletons 
Texures, thain'ever theſe men have, or 
fhall be able to-produce/againſ(t our Ce- 
remonial Conſtitutions?, Though-it be 
ealie to be miſtaken 1n my conceit, yet 
TY whether 
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whether Lam; or am not, it 1s all one; if 
Fam! confident. And now it would be 
mightily conducive to the intereſts of 
- Juftice and Publick Peace for me,and all ' 
others of | my Ford Perſmaſion 1n this 
cular ;;:to: make Remonſtrances to 
the Laws of the Land, to Petition the 
King and Parlkament; toleave us, at the 
liberty of our own Conſcience and Dil- 
cretion,tofollow the beft Light, Gqd has 
given us, for the ſetlement of our own 
eſtatesz becauſe we think we can do it 
more exa&ly according:to-the Laws of 
Natural Jaſtice,. than if weare tied up to 
the poſitive Laws of the Land. Thus 
that groundleſs and arbitrary maxim-of 
the Law; That i#heritunces may lineatiy 
deſcend, but not lineally aſcend, whereby 
the Father is made uncapable of being 
immediate-Heir' to the /Son, would be 
thought by a P:ibſopher prejudicial to 
one of themoſtequal and moſt ingenu» 
ous Laws. of Nature, nz. The gratitede 
of Children to Parents; which this Law 
in\a great meaſure to hinder, by 
alienating thofethings from them, where- 
by weare belt atle to expreſs it. What 
if I have been happy in a loving and ten» 
der Father, that has been ſtrangely ſoli- 
Citous 
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citousto leaveme furniſhed with all the 
comforts and conveniences of life, that 
declined not to forego any ſhare of his 
own eaſe and happineſsto procure mine, 
that has ſpent the greateſt part of his care 
and induſtry to bleſs me, according to 
the proportion of his abijlittes, with a 
pood forturie, and a good education3 
and has, perhaps out of an over-tender 
ſolicitudefor my welfare,reduc'd himſelf 
to great ſtreights and exigences: How 
monſtrous & unnatural maſt the contri- 
vance of this Law appear tome, that, 
when the bounty of Providence has bleſt 
me with a fortune anſwerable tothe good 
old Mans defires and endeavours, if I 
ſhould happen to be cut off before him 
by at untimely death, all that, where 
T am able to recompence his Fatherly 
renderneſ;, ſhould in the common and 
ordinary courſe of Law be conyeyed 
frotrhim to another perſon; the ſtream 
of whoſe affetions was confined to an- 
other Channel, and who, being much 
concerned for his own Family, could in 
all probability be bur little concerned for 
me? What an onnatural and unjuſt Law 
1s this that defigns, as far as it_can, to 
cut off the ſtreams of our natural Af- 
Y 4 tections, 
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fetions, and diſpoſes of our poſleſſions 
contrary to the very firſt tendencies, and 
obligationsof Nature? Socafte a thing 
1sit to talk /ttle Plauſibilities againſt any 
Laws, whoſe obligation is poſitive, and 
not of a prime and abſolute neceſſity : 
And yetdown-right Rebellion it would 
be, if I, or any man elſe, ſhould refuſe 
ſ{ubjectiontotheſeand the like Laws, up- 
on theſe,& the likepretences. And thus, 
we ce, 1s the caſe all the way equal be- 
tween Laws Civil, and Laws Eccleftaſti- 
cal. In all matters greatly-and notori- 
ouſly wicked, the nature.of the action 
out-weighs the duty of Obedience; but 
in all caſes leſs certain and leſs material, 
the duty of Obedience out-weighs the 
nature of the action. And this may.ſuf- 
fice to ſhew, from the Subject Matters of 
all doubts and ſcruples, That they are not 
of conſideration great enough to be op- 
poſed to the commands of Authority. 
And this leads me from: the watter of a 
{crupulousConſcience,to confider 1tsAu- 
thority.: And therefore, . 


SeF.5. As the objccts of a ſcrupulous 
Conſcience are of too mean importance, 
to weigh againſt the miſchiefs of Difobe- 
dience3 
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dience3 ſo areits obligations too weak, 
to prevail againſt the commands of Pub- 
lick Authority. For when twocontra- 
diftory obligations happen to encounter, 
the Foot ever cancels theleſs; becauſe 
if all good be eligible;then ſo are all the 
degrees of goodneſs too : And therefore 
to that ſide on which the greater good 
ſtands,our duty muſt ever incline; other- 
wiſe we deſpiſe all thoſe degrees of 
goodneſs , it contains in it above the 
other. Forin all the Rulesof Goodneſs 
there is great inequality and variety of 
degrees, ſome are preſcribed for their 
own native excellency & uſefulneſs, and 
others purely for their ſubſerviency to 
theſe: Now when a greater &aleſler vir- 
tue happen toclaſh, as it frequently falls 
out inthe tranſaCttion of Humane A fairs, 
there the leſs always givesplaceto the 
greater, becauſe it is goodonly inordet to 
1tz and therefore where its Cibbirdination 
ceaſes, there its goodnels ceaſes, and by 
conſequence its obligation, For no ſubor- 
dinate or inſtrumental dutys are abſolut- 
ly commanded gr commended, but be- 
come good or evil by their AccidentalRe- 
lations;theirggodneſs isnot intrinfick, but 
depends uponthe goodneſsof their hos 
an 
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and their beitig dire&ed to a good end, 
(if they afe hot intfinlically evil Jmakes 
thefh virtwous3z becauſe their Moftality 
is efitirely relative and changeable, and 
ſo alters its colours of good and evil, 
by its ſeveral aſped&s and poſtures to va- 
rious and different ends: And therefore 
they never carfy any Obligation in them, 
when they interfere with higher & more 
uſeful Duties. And hence it comes to 
paſs, that 1t is abſolutely impoſlible for 
any fnan ph reduced intoa neceſlity of 
{inning 5 becauſe, though two inferiour 
and ordinate Duties may ſometimes 
happen to be inconſiſtent with each other 
or with ſome duty of an abſolute andun- 
alterable goodneſs; yet the nature of 
things 1s A handſomly contrived, that 
itisutterly impoſſible that things ſhould 
ever happen ſo crofly, as to make two 
eflential nd indiſpenſable Duties ſtand 
at mutual oppoſit'on : And therefore no 
man canevyer be forc'd to at againſt one 
out of compliance with the oitier : Ah 
if there be any contrariety between a n- 
tural and inſtramental Duty, there the 
_. caſe1splain, that the greater evacuates 
the leſs 3 if between two inſtrurmerithl 
Duties, it can ſcarce fo fall out, but that 
ſome 
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ſome emergent circumſtances ſhall make 
one of them the more neceſſary 3 but if 
they are both equally cdligible, there is 
no difficulty 3 and a-man may do as he 

eaſes. It1s1ndeed poſhiblefor any man, 

y his own voluntary choice to entangle 
himſelf in this ſadperplexity 3 but there 
is no culpable Error that'is unavoidable, 
and eyery —_— erroneous Conſcience 
1s voluntary and vincible: And if men 
will-not part with their {inful Errors,it is 
notbecaulethey cannot, but becauſe they 
will notavoid them. And if they reſolve 
toabulſe themſelves, no wonder, if their 
fin be unavoidable;but then thenece 
is the effect of their own-choice : And ſo 
all in is inevitable, when the peremptory 
deterinination of the will, made 1t 
neceſlary. But as for the nature of all 
the Laws of Goodneſs in themſelves, 
they are ſo wiſely contrived; that itis ab» 
folutely impoſſible any circumſtances 
ſhould ever fall out ſo awkardly., as to 
thake one fin the only way to eſcape a- 
nOther,ora neceflary paſſageto a nece(- 
ſary Duty. Now to apply thisgeneral 
Rule of Conſtience to our particular 
caſe,there 1s not any Precept in the Go- 


fpel ſet down in more poſitive and un- 
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limited expreſſions, or urged with more 
velrement motives and perſwaſions, than 
obedience to Government 3 becauſe 
there are but few, if any, Duties of a! 
weightier and more important neceſſity 
thanthis:: And'for this reaſon 1s 1t, that' 
God has injoined it with ſuch an abſo* 
late and unreſtrained feverity.,therebyto' 
intimate'that nothing can reitrain the ws 
niverſality of its obligatory power, but 
evident & unqueſtionable diſobedience 
to himſelf. The duty of Obedienceis 
the original and Fundamental Law of 
Humane Societies, and the only advan” 
tage that diſtinguiſhes Government from 
Anarchy.This takes away all diflentions, 
by reducing every mans private will and: 
judgment'to the. determination of Pub- 
lick Authority : Whereas, without 1t;"e-' 
very tingle perſon is his ownGovernour, 
and no /man-elſe has any power or com-' 
mand over hisactions, 2. e. ' He is out: of 
the ſtate of Government,' and Society. 
And for-this-reaſon is obedience, and! 
condeſcenfion to the: wiſdom: of Pubs 
lick Authority, one of: the moſt abſo- 
lute and-indifpenſable- duties of man+- 
kind, as bemg to indiſpenfably neceffary 
tathe peace andprefervation'of Humane 
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Societies. Now a Conſcience, that will 
not ſtand tothe Decrees and Determina- 
tions of its Governors, ſubverts the very 
Foundations of all Civil Society, that 
ſubſiſts upon no other principle, but mens 
ſubmitting their own judgments to the 
deciſions of Authority, in order tothe 
publick peace and ſetlement; without 
which there muſt of neceſlity be eternal 
diſorders and confufions. And there 
fore, where the DiQtates of a private 
Conſcience happen to thwart the deter- 
minations of the publick Laws, they, in 
that caſe, loſe their binding power; be- 
cauſe, 1f inthat cafe they ſhould oblige, 
it would unavoidably involve all Socie- 
ties in perpetual tumults and diſorders: 
Whereas the main end of all Divine. - as 
well as Humane Lays, is the proſperity 
and preſervation of Humane Society: So 
that where any thing tends to the difſo- 
lution of Government, and undermin- 
ing of Humane happineſs, though in 0- 
- ther circumſtances 'it were virtuous, yet 
in this it becomes criminal, as deſtroy- 
ing a thing of greater goodneſs than it 
felf. And hence, though a doubtful and 
ſcrupulous Conſcience ſhould oblige 4n 
all other caſes, yet, when its commands 
rua 
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run counter to the commands of Autho- 
rity, there its obligatory power immedi» 
ately ceaſes3z becauſe to at againſt it, 
is uſeful to vaſtly more nable and ex- 
cellent purpoſes, than to camply with it: 
In that every man that thwarts and dif- 
obeysthe Laws of the Commaon-wealth, 
does his part to diſturb its PublickPeace, 
that 1s maintained by nothing elfe but 
obedienceand ſubmiſhon to 1ts Laws, 
Now this is manifeſtly a bigger miſchief 
and inconyenience,than the foregoing of 
any doubts and ſcruples can amount tos 
And therefore, unleſs Authority tapoſe 
upon me ſomething that carries with it 
more evil and miſchief, than there- yg 
convenience in the peace and happineſs 
of the whole Society, I am indiſpenſably 
bound to yield obedience to his com 
mands: And though I ferupulouſly fear 
leſt the Magiſtrates injundtions ſhould 
be ſuperſtitious, yet, becauſe Iam not 
ſure they are ſo, and becauſea little 1r- 
regularity in the external expreſſions of 
Divine Worſhjp carries with it leſs mif- 
chief and enormity, than the diſturbance 
of the Peace of Kingdoms, I am abſo- 
lutely obliged to lay alide my doubt,ra- 
ther than diſobey the Law 3 becauſe to 
preſerve 
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preſerve it, naturally. tends to vaſt mi(- 
chiefs and contuſion 3 whereas the in- 
conyemence of my acting again(t it, is but 
doubtful 3 and though it were certain, 
yet it 1s {mall and comparatively tncon- 
fiderable,And therefore to at againſt the 
inclinations of our own doubts and 
ſcruples , is ſo far from being criminal, 
that it is an eminent inſtance of Virtue, 
and implies in it, befides its \ublervieney 
to the welfare of mankind, the great du- 
ties of Madeſty, Peaceablenels, and Hu- 
mility.And as for, what ſome are forward 
enough toobject, that this 18, To do end, 
that good may come of it 3 1tisa vainand 
frivolous exception, and prevented in 
what have already diſcourſed; inthat 
that Rule is concerned ouly in things ab- 
ſolutely and eſſentially evil, whoſe na- 
ture no cale can alter, no circumſtance 
canextenuate, and na end can fanctifie 
But things that are only ſubſerviently 
good or evy,derive all their Virtue from 
the greater Virtue they waitupon 3 and 
therefore where a meaner, or an inſtru- 
mental duty ſtands in competition with 
an eſſential Virtue, its contrariety de- 
{troys its goodneſs; and inſtead of being 
lels virtuous, becomes altogether _ 
or 
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for though it have abſtratedly ſome de 
orees of goodnefs, yet when it chances 
fo oppoſe any duty, that has more, and 
more excellent degrees, it becomes evil 
and unreaſonable, by as many degrees as 
that excels it. And one would think this' 
caſe ſhould be” paſt diſpute, as to the 
matters of our preſent Controverſie, that 
are of ſo vaſt a diſtance and diſproporti- 
on; foraſmuch as obedience is a virtue 
of ſo abſolute neceflity, and fo diffu- 
fiveuſefulnefs; whereas the goodneſs of 
thoſe little things, they oppoſe toit, 1s 
ſo ſmall, that it isconfelledly ſcarce dil- 
cernable; and their Conſciences, as nice 
and curious as they are, are not able to 
determine poſitively, whether they are 
good or evil: And therefore, what a 
prodigious madneſs is it, to weigh ſuch 
trifling and contemptible things againſt 
the vaſt miſchiefs and inconvemences of 
diſobedience? The voice of the publick 
Laws cannot but drown the uncertain 
whiſpers of a tender Conſcience 3 all 
its {cruples are huſhed and filenced by 
the commands of Authority : It dares 
not whimper, when that forbids; and the 
nod of a Prince aws it into filence and 
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and their; proud ſtomachs; will fwell 
againſt the rebukes of their Superiors, 
then there 1s no remedy but therod and 
correction: T hey muſt bechaſtiſed out of 
their peeviſhneſs, and laſhed into obedi- 
ence.In a word,though Religionſo high» 
ly confults the intereſts of Common- 
wealths, and is the greateſt inſtrument of 
thepeace & happineſs of Kingdoms; yet 
{o monſtrouſly has it been abuſed by the 
folly of ſome, and wickedneſs of others, 
that nothing 1n the world has been the ' 
mother of more miſchieftoGovernment. 
The main cauſe; of which has been mens 
not obſerving the due ſcale and ſubordi- 
nation of duties,and that, in cafe of com- 
petition, the greater always deſtroys the 
leſs: For hence have they oppoſed the 
Laws, and by conſequence the peace of 
the Society, for.an Opinion, or a Cere- 
mony, or aſubordinate inftrumental du- 
tyzwhereas, had they ſoberly conlidered 
the important neceſlity of their obedi- 
ence,they would ſcarce have found as 4 
duty of moment enough to weigh againſt, 
it. For ſeeing almoſt all virtues are injoins 
ed us in otder tothe felicity of man, and 
ſeeing thereis nothing moreconducive to; 
it, thanthat which tendsto the Publick. 
a - Weal 
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weal and good of all; and ſeeing this 
1s the deſign, and natural tendency of 
the Publick Laws, and our obedience to 
them 3 that had need be hugely, certain- 
ly, and abſolutely evil, that cancels their 
obligation, and Genes with our obe- 
dience; and not a Form, or a Ceremo- 
ny, or an outward expreſſion, or any 
other inſtrumental part of Religion. But 
ſome menthink it better to be diſputative 
than peaceable;z and that there 1s more 
godlineſs in - being captious and talka- 
tive, than m being humble and obedt- 
ent : It isapleafure to them to be trow- 
bleſome to Authority, they beat about, 
and fearch into every little corner, for 
doubts & exceptions againſt their com- 
mands : And how do they triumph, 
when they can but ſtart aſcraple? They 
labour to ſtumble at Atoms, to e 
at ſtraws and ſhadows; and cherrſh their 
ſcruples till they become as big as the 
are unreaſonable, and lay ſo much ſtre 
upon them, as to make them out-weigh 
the greateſt and moſt weighty things of 
the Law. And it is prodigiouſly ſtrange 
(and yet as common too) to confider 
how moſt men, who pretend (and that 
perhaps fincerely) to great ten __ of 
m—_ Ole 
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Conſcience, and ſcruple poſtares and 
innocent cerettiomes, are {& hardy asto 
digeſt the moſt wicked and moſt mif- 
chievous villanies: They can diſpence 
with ſpightfulne(ls, malice, difobedi- 
ence, f{chifm, and diſtarbance of the 
Publick Peace, and all, to nouriſh a 
weak and an impotent ſeraple; and m 
purſuit of any little conceit, they will 
run themſelves into the greateft and moſt 
palpable enormities3 and will cherifhir, 
till it weighs down the peace of King- 
doms, and Fundamental Principles of 
common honeſty. Find me a man that 
is obſtinately fcrapulous, and FT will 
fhew you one that is incurably feditions 3 
and whoever will prefer his fereples be- 
fore the | great duties of obedience, 
peace, quretneſs, and hamflity, can- 
not avoid being often betrayed into 
tarmalts and (editions. Bur if we will 
refolve to be fender of onr obedi- 
ence to the great, undoubred, and nnal- 
terable commands of the Goſpel; that 
will defend our Conſciences againft the 
vexation of fcruples, and little inadver- 
terictes, protect the pablick fromall the 
diſturbances of a | hdr and wayward 
godlineſs, and fecrre our acceprance 
L 2 with 
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with God, without being ſo punctual 
and exact in the Offerings of Mint and 


Cummin. | 


Se@F. 6, In caſesand diſputes of a pub- 
lick concern, private men are not pro- 
perly ſai Juris, they have nopower over 
their own actions, they are not to be 
directed by their own judgments, or de- 
termined by their own wills; but by the 
commands and determinations of the 
Publick Conſcience. And if there be any 
fin inthe command, he that impoſed it, 
ſhall anſwer for it; and not I, whoſe 
whole Duty it is to obey : The com- 
mands of Authority will warrant my 
obedience,my obedience will hallow., or 
at leaſt excuſe my aCtion, and ſo ſecure 
me from ſin,if not from error; becauſel 
follow the beſt guide, and moſt probable 
direftionTam capable of : And thoughT 
may miſtake, my integrity ſhall preſerve 
my innocence. Andin all doubtful and 
diſputable caſes It is better to erre with 
Authority, than be 1n the right againſt 
It 5 not only, becauſe the danger of a lit- 
tle error (and ſoitis, if it be diſputable) 
15 out-weighed by the importance of the 
great duty of obedience, that is more 
| (ervice- 
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ſerviceable to the main ends of Religion, 
than a more nice and exat way of aCt- 
Ing in oppoſition to Government; but 
alſo, becauſe they are to be ſuppoſed the 
fitteſt Judges of what tends tothe Pub-, 
lick Good, whoſe buſineſs it 1s to un- 
derſtand Publick Afﬀairs ; And therefore 
in all ſuch matters, their commands 
are the ſupream Rule of Conſcience, as 
being more competent Judges of Publick 
Concerns, than mens own-private per- 
{waſtons; and fo muſt have a Superior 
Authority over them, and bind them to 
yield and ſubmit to their determinations. 
And, if we take away this Condeſcenſion 
of our Private Conſciences to Publick 
Authority, we immediately diſſolve all 
Government; for in caſe of diflention, 
unleſs we ſubmit our perſwaſionsto their 
commands, their commands muſt ſub- 
mit to our per{walions. And then, let 
any man tell me, Wherein conſiſts the 
power of Princes, when 1t may be con- 
trolled by every Subjects opinion ? and 
what can follow, but perfe& diſorderand 
confuſion, . when every.man will be go- 
verned by nothing but his own conceits ? 
And if Subjects may be allowed to 'di- 
ſpute the prudence and convenience of 
| TM L 2 all 
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all Laws, Government would be but a 
weak and helpleſs thing, and Princes 
would command at the will and plea- 
ſure of their Subje&ts. And, therefore 
people are never curious in their excep- 
tions againſt any Publick Laws, unleſs 
in matters of Religion; and, in that caſe 
they ſtudy for Reaſons to diſobey, be- 
cauſe it gratifies their pride & vanity, to 
feem more knowing than their Gover- 
nours In that part of wiſdom, that they 
think moſt valuable. Self-conceit and 
Spiritual Pride are ſtrange Temptations 
to Diſobedience; and, were there not 
ſomething of this in it, men would find 
out other commands more liable to 
their exceptions. For how ſeldom is it, 
that any Wars are commenced upon jult 
and warrantable grounds? And yet, how 
few are they, that take upon them to 
judge their lawfulneſs? All men here 
think their Princes command a ſufficient 
warrant to ſerve him, and fatisfie them» 
ſelves in this, that, in caſe the cauſe 
prove tobe unjuſt, the faultlicsentirely 
upon him that commands, and not at 
all on him who. has nothing to do but 
obey. And if it were otherwiſe, that no 
Sabjeft were bound to take up Arms till 
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himſelf had approved the juſtneſs of the 
cauſe, Commonwealths muſt be bravely 
ſecured, and their ſafety muſt lie at the 
mercy of every humorſome and pragma- 
tical Fellow. And yet to this piece of ar- 
rogance do men tempt themſelves, when 
they affe&t to be thought more godly 
than their Neighbors. Itis a gallant thing 
to underſtand Religion better than their 
Superiors, andtopity their ignorance in 
the great Myſteries of the Goſpel, and 
by ſeeming to compallionate their weak- 
neſs, to deſpiſe their Authority. But if 
Princes will ſuffer themſelves to be cori- 

troul'd by the pride and inſolence of theſe 

contentious Zealots, they do but tempt 
them to (light both their perſons, and 
their Government; and if they will en- 
dure to be checked in their Laws Spirt- 
tnal, and Government of the Church, 
by. every Syſtematical Theologue, (and 
moſt, not to ſay the beſt, of our Ad- 
verſaries are little better) they may as 
well bear, to ſee themfelvesaffronted in 
their Laws Civil, and Government of the 
State by every Yillage-Attorney , and 
Solicitor. | 
Well then, all men that are ina ſtate 


of Goyernment are bound, 1n all matters 
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doubtful and diſputable, to ſubmit the 

dictates of Private Conſcience to the 

determinations of” Publick Authority, 

Nor does this oblige any man to aCt a- 

-gain(t the dictates ot his own Conſcience, 

-but only, by altering the caſe, alters his 

per{walions, z.e. though'every man,con- 
ſidered abſolutely, and by himſelf, be 
bound to follow his own private judg- 
ment; yet when he is conſidered as the 
member of a Society, then muſt be go- 
vern'd,thenhe muſt ofneceſlity be bound 
to ſubmit. his own. private thopghts to 
publick determinations. And it 1s the d1- 
Gate of every mans Conſcience, that 1s 
-not turbulent and ſeditious, that it ought 
inall things that are not of a great & ap- 
parentneceſitty, whateverits own private 
Judgment of them: is, to acquieſce in the 
determinations of its Governors, 1nor- 
der to publick peace and unity. Forunlets 
this be done, there can be nothing but 
eternal diſorders and confuſtons in the 
Church; in that it 1s.utterly impoſſible 
that all men ſhould have theſame appre- 
henſ1ons of things, and (conſidering. the 
tempers and paſſions of mankind) as 
1,mpoſlible, that they ſhould not puxſue 
their differences and controverſies with 
[9g 
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too much heat & vehemence: And there- 
fore unleſs whatever their own judg- 
ments and apprehenfions be, they are 
bound 1n all ſuch cafes to acquieſce 1n the 
deciſions and determinations of the Go-. 
vernors of the Church, or Common- 
wealth, in order to its peace and ſetle- 
ment, theregan be no poſhble way of a- 
voiding endleſs {quabbles and confuſions. 
And unleſs this be a fundamental Rule & 
dictate of every mans Conſcience, that as 
he is bound in all doubtful caſes to follow 
the &ix:5oy paryiuduer, or the beſt reſult of his 
- own private perſwaſions, where he nei- 
ther has, nor is obliged to have, any 
other guide or rule of his aCtions3 ſohe 
is bound to forego them all (provided 
his plain and neceſſary duty be ſecured) 
out of obedience to Authority, and in 
order to the due Government of the So- 
ciety5 there never can be any peace or 
ſetlement in any Church or Common- 
wealthin the world. And every Conſci- 
ence that is not thus perſwaded, is upon 
that account tobe reckoned as ſeditious 
and unpeaceable, and fo to be treated 
accordingly, 
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and confidence, reſigns up his own Rea- 
_fonto any Superior on earth in all things, 
1sa Fool; and he is asgreata Fool, (to 
ſay no worſe) that will do itinnothing: 
For as all men are immediately ſubje&. 
to God alone,in matters of indiſpenſable 
duty,(thatare not at all concern'd in our 
preſent diſpute) ſo are they, in all other 
things, to condeſcend to the Decrees and 
determinations of their lawful Superiors. 
Neither 1s this, to put men upon that 
ſupream Folly of renouncing the uſe 
and guidance of their own Reaſons out 
of obedience to any mans infallibility. 
For by Aeaſor we mean nothing but,the 
mind of man making uſe of the wiſeſt 
and moſt prudential methods, to guid 
It ſelf 1n all its aGtions3 and therefore 
it 1s not confined to any ſort of Maxims 
and Principles in Philoſophy » but it 
extends it ſelf - to any knowledge that 
m7 be res byPrudence,Experience, 
and Obſervation. And hence right Rea- 
ſon, when itis imploy'd about the ations 
of men, is nothing elſe but Prudence and 
Diſcretion : Now the Reaſon of any 
wiſe and ſober man will tell him, thar it 
1s moſt Prudent, Diſcreet, and Reaſon- 
able, to forego his own private perſwa- 
ſions 
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fions in things doubtful and difputable, 
out of obedience to his lawful Superi- _ 
ours 3 becauſe, without this the World 
can never begoverned. And ſuppoſing 
mens ms away and underſtandings to 
be neverſo much above the Jur;ſdiion 
of all Humane Authority, and that no 
man can be bound to ſubmit his Reaſon 
toany thing but the Commands of God 3 
yet every man ows at leaſt ſo much civi- 
lity to the will of his Prince, and the 
peace of his Country, as to bring him- 
ſelf to a compliance and ſubmiſſion to 
the Publick Judgment, rather than to 
diſturb the Publick Peace, for the grati- 
fication of his own Fancy and Opinion. 
Whichi1s no enſlaving of his Reaſon to 
any mans uſurpation over his Faith and 
Conſcience, but only a bringing it to a 
modeſt compliance, in order to the 
common intereſts of HumaneSociety : 
Andifit be not a duty of ſubjefQtion, yet 
Itis one of peaceableneſs; and if itbe not 
ounded upon our obligations to the 
Authority it ſelf, yet it is moſt clearly de- 
rived from an higher Obligation, that all 
men are under, to advance the welfare 
of mankind, and more particularly of 
that Society they live in, that is _—_ 
Ent 
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dent to thoſe of Government, which is 
mſtituted, only in- order to the common 
good: Andtherefore, though our duty 
in ſuch caſes could not be deduced 
from our obligation to any humane Au- 
thority, yet it clearly ariſes from that 
duty of Charity we owe to our Fellow. 
Creatures. . And though we are not ta 
ſubmit our Urderſtandings to any Hu- 
mane Power, yet weareto the firſt and 
Fundamental Laws of Charity : which 
being one of the greateſt duties of man- 
kind, it 1T but reaſonable to forego all 
more private and inferior obligations, 
when they ſtand in compztition with it. 
And thus .St. Pal, notwithſtanding he 
declaimed with ſo -much vehemence 
againſt the obſervation of the Judaical 
Rites and Ceremomies, never ſcrupled to 
ule them, as oft as it wasſerviceable to 
the advancement of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, and by conſequence the good of 
mankind. And all I would perſwademen 
«to, 1s only that they would do asmuch 
out of duty, as St. Paxl-did out of civi- 
lity 3 that as he complied with the ap- 
prehenſions of the Jews, retaining his 
own private judgment to himſelf, for 
the greater advantage of Religion 3. ſo 
| they 
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they would, whatever their own perſwa- 
fions are of ſome things not-clearly and 
abſolutely finful, comply with the deter- 
minations of their Governours, when it 
is conducive to the nobler ends of Pub- - 
lick Peace and Tranquillity : A thing in 
it ſelf ſo good and ſo neceſlary,that there 
are very few aCtions, that it will not 
render virtuous, whatever they are in 
themſelves, whenever they happen tobe 
uſeful and inſtrumental to1ts attainment. 
And therefore in all matters (thatareno 
indiſpenſable duties of Religion)he, that 
acts croſs tothe commands of Authority, 
hasno ſenſe either of the great ends of 
Order and Government, or great duties 
of Humanity, Modeſt, Peaceableneſs, 
Meekneſs, and Civility, z. e. He isa 
proud and facious perion;z and has no 
other motive ſo to do, but the pleaſure 
of being peeviſh and diſobedient. 
- Infine, there 1s a vaſt difference be- 
tween Liberty, and Authority of Conſci- 
ence the former conſiſts in the Freedom 
of a mans own judgment, and of this no 
Magiſtrate can depriveus,in that he can- 
not tie upany mans underſtanding from 
judging of things as himſelf pleaſeth: 
But as for the latter, that conlifts in the 
power 
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power Over mens outward actions, and 
this, as far as it concerns all publick af; 
_ fairs, every mandoes, arid of nece 
muſt paſs away tothe Rulers of that So- 
ciety he lives: Becauſe (though lT have 
ſaid it often enough already, yet too of- 
ten[ cannot ſay it, 1n that 1t is the main 
Key of the Comroverfie, and yet but lit« 
tle,if atallregarded by our Adverfaries) 
the very nature of Government confiſts 
in nothing elſe but a power of command 
over mens adions3 and therefore un» 
leſsall men grant it away to therr Goyer- 
nours, they live not under Government, 
but in a ſtate of Anarchy: Every man 
will be Prince and Monarch to himſelf; 
and as free from all commands, as if he 
livedout of all Society 3 ſeeing only bim- 
{elf ſhall have any real Domimon over 
his own actions, and his Governours 
ſhall not have power to command him 
any thing, bat what himfelf firft thinks 
fit to do: And I hope I need not to prove; 
that this is a plam diſſolution of all Go» 
vernment. Sothat when men will be the 
abſoluteMaſters of their own actions, it is 
not the freedom of Conſcience, bur its 
power and ſovereignty, for which they 
contend 3 they will endure none torule 

over 
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over: them but themſelves, and force 
Princes to ſubmit their Laws to their 
ſaucy and imperious humour : And it is 
this they mean by their pretence to a 
tender Conſcience, z. e. A Conſcience 
that ſcruples to be ſubject to Govern- 
ment, that will in ſpight of all Pablick 
Laws be entirely at its own Liberty, that 
will not ſubmit rt felf to any Rule but its 
own private perſwaſfions, that affeQs to 
be nice and fqueamiſh againſt all the 
commands of its Superionrs, and loves 
to cenfure them vpon the lighteſt and 
moſt {lender preſampttons, and that will 
not yieldupany thing of its own phanta- 
ftick hamour to 1ts Princes will, or the 
Churches Peace, 3. e. in effe&, the ten- 
derneſs of their Conſctences (for which, 
forſooth, they maſt be born with )confiſts 
innothing elfe but their being the great- 
eſt and moſt Noteriows Hereticks. For 
the rankeft ſort of Herefre is nothing but 
the produd of a peeviſh and contentious 
Spirtt 3 and an Heretick is one that de- 
hghts m Quarrels and Fa&ions; whence 
Eraſmm renders S. Pauls digits dilene'& 
Sefarum Anthor., a man that loves to be 
the Leader of a Party : Tt is peeviſhneſs 
and obſtmacy of will that y——< 
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Errors into great Herefies. Pride and 
Paſſion, and whatſoever can make an 
opinion vicious, are its Fundamental Tn- 
gredients,and give it its eſſential Forma- 
lity. This vice les not ſo. much. in the 
Opinions, as inthe tempersof men, it is 
a {tubborn and refractory diſpolition of 
mind, or aperemptorineſs in a mans own 
conceptions 5 and therefore it is by Saint 
Paul reckon'd among the Fruits of the 
Fleſh, as being a kind of brutiſh peeyiſh# 
neſ\s,that is directly oppoſed to that leni- 
ty and yieldingne(s of mind, that is one 
of the choiceſt Fruits of the Spirit; 
whence he adviſes not to confute, but to 
admoniſh ſuch an one, z.e. That isquar- 
relſome and boifterous for every trifle, 
and every fancy, becauſe through Pride 
and Perverſneſs he is uncapable of 1n- 
ſtruction; and therefore can only be ad- 
viſed,and not diſputed into Sobriety. Or 
(to uſe the phraſe of Saint Pal) he is 
erabreG, a fellow that 1s troubleſome 
and contentious, eſpecially about the ex- 
ternal Rites and Uſages of the Church. 
And ſuch a malapert Non-Conformiſt he 
ſuppoſes diſputing in the Church of Co- 
rinth, that their Women ought, con- 
trary totheir received Cuſtom, to beun- 
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rovered at Divine Service: But he takes 
him up with this ſhort and peremptory 
anſwer, If any man ſeenrtobe contentions, 
we have to ſuch cuſtont, neither theChurches 
of God, 7. e. In things neither morally 

ood nor evil (as few external Rites are) 
the praice of the Church is the warrant 
of their lawfulneſs, and reaſon of their 
decency ; and that 19ſatisfaftion enough 
to any ſober and peaceable mind: And 
he that ſhall tefraQorily perſiſt tocon- 
troul it, muſt be treated as a diſturber of 
the Peace; 3. e. pitied and puniſhed, as 
areall other turbuletit and ſeditious Per- 
ſors. When mens Conſtiences are ſo 
ſ{queamiſhor ſo humorſome, as that they 
willriſe againſt theCuſtoms and InjunCti- 
ons of the Church they livein, ſhe muſt 

Kourge thent into order, and chaſtiſe 
them, not ſo much for their fond perſwa- 
fion,as fottheirtronbleſome peeviſhnefs. 
And this uſe of the Churches Rods and 
Cenſfares, is ſo abſolutely tiecef{ary, that 
it is theonly effequal way topreſerveher 
from Faions and Contentions 3 not only 
becauſe upon this ſort of men ſofter me- 
thods cag make no imprefſions, but alfo 
becauſe, if we remove the limits and 
boundaries of DIES, there will be 
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noendofthe follies and frenzies of brain- 
ſick People: And when they are once 
let looſe, who then can ſet bounds: to 
the wildneſles of Godly Madneſi? Far 
this we havetoo clear a proofin the fran- 
tick practices of our Modern SeCtaries, 
who, when they had inflamed theirlittle 
Zeal againſt the Ceremonial Conſtituti- 
.ONS of our Church, ran themſelves into 
all manner of wild and extravagant 
geſtures > They meaſured the ſimplicity 
of Chriſts Worſhip by its oppoſition to 
all the Rules of Decency; all Inſtituti- 
ons of Order wereunwarrantable Inven- 
tions and Traditions of Men; all Cuſtom 
was Superſtition, and all Diſcipline was 
Popiſh and Antichriſtian. Novelty, how 
uncouth and fantaſtick ſoever,was their 
only Rule of Decency; andevery Se& 
diſtinguiſhed it ſelf from all others, by 
ſome affected and new-fangled: ſingula- 

TitY. | 
And from hence it is, that it is ſo abſo- 
lutely necellary, that Governors injoin 
matters of no great moment, and conſe» 
quence in themſelves, thereby to avoid 
the evils that would naturally attend up- 
ontheir being not injoiged;z [> that, when 
they are determined, though perhaps 
they 
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they are not of any great uſe to the Com- 
monwealth in themſelves, yet they have 
at leaſt this conſiderable uſefulneſs, as 
to prevent oy reat miſchiefs, that 
would probably follow from their bein 
not determined: And therefore the ood: 
neſs of all ſach Laws is to be valued, not 
ſo much by the nature of the things that. 
the Law commands, as by the miſchiefs 
and evil effedts, that it prevents or redreſ- 
ſes. And thus the main decency of Order 
and Uniformity in Divine Worſhip lies 
not ſo properly in the politiveuſe of the 
Rites then ſelves, as in theprevention of 
all the indecencies of Confuſion 3 which 
could never be avoided, if there were 
not ſome peculiar Rites poſitively deter- 
mined. So that the Law we ſee may be 
abſolately neceſſary, when the thing it 
conditanth is but meerly indifferent ; be- 
cauſe ſome things neceſſary. cannot he 
obtamed, but by ſome things indifferent: 
Asin our preſent caſe, there is an abſolute 
neceſiity there ſhould be Order and De- 
cency in 'Publick Worſhip, but Order 
and Decency there cannot be without 
the determination of ſome indifferent & 
partic ular Circumſtances ; becauſc, if e» 
very man were left to his own fancy and 
Aa 2 humor, 
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humor, there could be no remedy againſt 
eternal Follies and Confuſions So that 
it i51n general neceſſary that ſome cir- 
cumſtances be determined, though per- 
haps no one particular circumſtance can 
be neceſſary; yet when any oneis lingled 
out by Authority, it gains as abſolute a 
neceſſity, as if it were ſoantecedently3 
becauſethough thething it (elf be-indif- 
ferent, yet the Order and-Decency of 
Publick Worſhip 1s not : Which yet can 
never be providedfor,butby determining 
either this or ſome other Ceremony as 
perfectly indifferent and arbitrary. And 
now upon the reſult of theſe particulars, 
T leave it firſt to Publick: Authority to 
conſider, whether it be not. a wondertul» 
ly wiſe piece of good nature, to be tens 
der & indulgent to thele poor tender Conn 
Jepnees ? And then, I leave toallthe 
World to judge, Whether .@ver 'any 
Church or Nation in the World has been 
ſo wofilly diſturbed. upon ſuch {lender 
and frivolous pretences a8 Qurs?., ''! -,-;; 
_ Andthushavelat length fagiſhed what 
[ deligned and undertopk,;48.t have 
provedthe abſoluteneceſlity of goyern> 
ing mens Conſciences and Penſwalzons in 
Matters of Religion, & theugavoidable 
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there is not the leaſt llity of ſetling 
a Nation, but by Uniformity in Religious 
Worſhip; that Religion may, and muſt 
be governed by the-ſame Rules, as all 
other Afﬀairs& TranſaQtionsof Humane 
hfez- and that nothing can'do it but ſe- 
vere Laws, nor they neither, unleſs ſe- 
verely executed. And ſolſubmit it to 
the conſideration of Publick Authority, 
and am but little doubtful of the Appro- 
bation of all that are friends to Peace and 
Government, But whatever the event 
may prove to others, it is nota little ſatis- 
fation that Treap to my ſelf, inrefle&- 
ing upon that Candor and Integrity, I 
have uſed through the whole Diſcourſe: 
In that, asI have freely and impartially 
repreſented the moſt ſerious reſult of 
mine own thoughts; o withal have I 
beennot a little ſolicitous, not to baulk 
any thing material in the Controyerſie 3 
have encountred all their moſt weighty 
and conſiderable Objetions, have pre- 
vented all manner of eſcapes and ſubter- 
fuges, and have not waved any things 
becauſe it was toohard to be anſwered 3 
though ſome things I have, becauſe ag 
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eafie. ' Andupon review of the whole, 
[ have confidence (perhaps it may be 


boldneſs) enough tochallenge the Rea- 


der, if he will but be as1ngenuous as he 
ought, tobe as ſevereas he will; and in 
defiance toall Enemies of Peace and Go- 
verameht, of what Name or Sect ſoever, 
toconchide-all inthe words of Plate to 
the turbulent Jews, What I have written, 
1 have written. 
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